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EDITORIAL NOTES, 








South Metropolitan Affairs. 


THE meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas Company on 
Wednesday was of the character which is vaguely, but in- 
telligibly, indicated by the epithet ‘‘historic’’ applied to it 
by one of the speakers. It was the first official appearance 
of the Chairman before his own special public after his 
knighting ; and his reception was suitable to the occasion. 
Apart from this incidental feature of the meeting, the pro- 
ceedings were marked with a deep enthusiasm which could 
be felt rather than seen or heard—a sentiment such as can 
be understood to animate an army that has won a victory, 
but is not disposed to boast. Tor there can be no gainsay- 
ing the quality of the statement of the position of the under- 
taking then and there unfolded. The rewards of brilliant 
administration are now being reaped, and the Gas Company 
which supplies South London, and in so doing has pioneered 
the gas industry of the country, enjoys an unrivalled position 
of financial strength and industrial potentiality. And since 
these things do not come by wishing for them, but are the 
meed of those who know how to take their opportunities and 
interpret the signs of the times, the proprietors of the Com- 
pany are justified in praising those who have done so much 
to place the undertaking on the pinnacle of success it occupies 
to-day. The South Metropolitan Gas Company without 


- Sir George Livesey is unthinkable; and the same observa- 


tion might be extended and applied to the gas industry at 
large. Yet there is obviously a very particular sense in 
which the achievements of Sir George Livesey in gas ad- 
ministration are an asset of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany; and the proprietors would be unworthy of their good 
fortune if they failed to realize how much their Chairman 
stands for in the undertaking which he, more than any 
other force, has made what it is. 

Sir George Livesey is seen at his best when expounding 
the affairs of his Company. He has several ‘ bests,” of 
course ; and those who have also watched him in the chair 
of witness in a Parliamentary Committee-room, or listened 
to his talk on a point of gas engineering, may reasonably 
doubt which glimpse of his powers is the most impressive. 
But he is really most of all at home when telling what the 
Board are doing and pondering in the interest of the South 
Metropolitan co-partnery. He had a good opportunity on 
Wednesday, of which he made full use, for contrasting the 
facts of experience of the supply of 14-candle gas with the 
forebodings of the opponents of the Company in 1900. It 
is truly a dramatic sequel to the Company’s bold enterprise, 
that the London County Council should now so completely 
throw over their own advisers, and propose to apply to the 
rest of London the very regimen which they resisted on the 
ground that it would prove ruinous to the consumers of 
South Metropolitan gas. It is not often that parliamentary 
precedents offer such a striking record. The Chairman also 
did his best to rub in the lesson of the Rotherhithe Electric 
Lighting Order; and he took the opportunity for speaking 
his mind on Municipal Progressivism. His language in 
this regard was strong; but the evil is one that calls for 
Sharp remedies. It is monstrous that a pack of Socialists, 
with, as a rule, no personal stake of any magnitude in the 
localities they are supposed to represent, should have power 
to bleed the large ratepayers—who are not even possessed 
of single votes—in support of their reckless adventures. 
This possibility of rating unrepresented hereditaments for 
local purposes is a scandal of our local government which 
will have to be removed when ihe whole system of local 
taxation comes before Parliament for reform, as it must do 
Shortly, if not next year. It is difficult to speak positively 
about parliamentary pledges ; but we are under the impres- 
sion that a sort of pledge has been given that the existing 
Government will tackle the subject next session. If there 
is any chance of this, it will be advisable to have a deputa- 
tion to the proper quarter betimes, in order to ensure the 
attention of Ministers to this grievance. 
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On the subject of the Welsbach negotiations, Sir George 
had some pungent observations to offer, notably as toa certain 
statement made by the Governor of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company at that Company’s meeting, which, in Sir George’s 
opinion, might bear the interpretation that his own well- 
known action in regard to the Welsbach Company was un- 
necessary and useless. There is another story, also—that 
the Board of the Gaslight and Coke Company declined to 
avail themselves of the improved terms with the Welsbach 
Company, which they did nothing to procure, merely for 
the reason that the name of George Livesey appeared in 
the agreement. The only thing that happened was that a 
special form of agreement was written out, from which, in 
deference to the susceptibilities of the Horseferry Road, the 
objectionable name was omitted. The little-mindedness of 
this performance may help to explain how the Gaslight and 
Coke Company has sunk to its present condition, and is not 
reassuring for its future. 

After all, the pleasantest feature of the South Metropolitan 
Company’s affairs is the profit-sharing and industrial co- 
partnership. Gas companies may flourish or may fade, or 
pay an extra point or two of dividend, without creating very | 
much interest for the outer world. But here is a social 
experiment, of considerable magnitude and vast poten- 
tiality, being worked out alongside the common round of gas 
making and profit earning. It can never be said of this 
Company that they failed to try to do something in their 
prosperity for the good of the community at large. ‘They 
are not merely making gas and earning good money, but 
are creating a new industrial order. There is a certain 
cheap cynicism abroad, which reckons industrial profit- 
sharing to be an exploded idea. The inspiration of this 
thought is Trade Unionist, and proceeds from the wish for 
it to be true. The South Metropolitan example is one of 
the most damaging of all the adverse influences to which 
the cause of Socialistic Trade Unionism is exposed ; and, 
naturally, those who hold by the latter would like to see the 
former destroyed. Sir George Livesey, however, 1s not the 
man to be quelled by a sneer ; and he stoutly maintains 
that, so far from being exploded, the true idea of industrial 
co-partnership has scarcely dawned upon the honest and 
well-meaning, but dense, British mind. In this connection, 
the few words of Mr. Bush, the Secretary of the Company, 
on the amount of the workmen’s savings, are of high import. 
It is a pleasant practice of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” to 
publish on Saturdays a selection of notable sayings picked 
from the week’s reported oratory. Last Saturday, among 
the rest, the following appeared: ‘‘ The only satisfactory 
“and certain method of reconciling Capital and Labour is 
“to make Labour Capitalists.” 


Gas Companies’ Experiences and Tar Over- 
Production. 


Tue official reports and directorial utterances which are 
now daily reaching us on the working of the gas company 
enterprises of the country exhibit, on the whole, a very 
satisfactory condition of aflairs, and there is a promise, with 
dull weather and low temperatures, of even better returns 
for the current half year. The debilitating influence of the 
high price of coal which ruled in 1900 and 1901 Is passing 
away, although, it is true, the level of prices which obtained 
in the early part of 1899 has not yet been reached. But 
there is a pleasant feature, which seems to be fairly general 
in the half-year’s accounts, and that is that the revenue 
from residuals, taking them altogether, has not shown a 
larger decline than might have been anticipated. It isa 
usual experience that, when coal prices give way, residuals 
(more particularly coke) also show an unkind briskness in 
descending in value; but, in comparisons of accounts for 
the past six months with those for the first half of last year, 
there is nothing alarming to be found in the reduced revenue 
from this quarter—in fact, only the expected has happened, 
and in most cases there is good ground for congratulation 
that the position is not worse than it is. 

An illustration ‘of the actual course of the prices of coal 
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during the past three-and-a-half years was given by Mr. 
Corbet Woodall in his speech last Saturday at the meeting 
of the Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company. In the 
case of this Company, it is seen that, while there have been 
savings in coal and oil in the past half year to the extent 
of £8300, the loss on residuals have not amounted to more 
than £2000. But a more striking illustration is to be found 
in the report of the proceedings at the meeting of the Croy- 
don Commercial Gas Company. There, while they have 
had, in comparison with the first half of last year, a decrease 
of £13,600 in the charge for coal, the revenue from residuals 
has only suffered by £1600. Such an experience may per- 
haps be unique; but there it is. Then the Crystal Palace 
Gas Company had a reduction on coal and oil of £7712; 
while the receipts for residuals show a decline of £1775. 
Some Chairmen of Gas Companies, in their addresses to 
the shareholders, have been rejoicing in the lessened charges 
for coal, but have been bemoaning the loss on residuals. 
If, however, they examine the matter a little more closely 
in the light of previous experience, they may come to the 
conclusion that there is something for congratulation in the 
fact that the fall in the value of the latter is not greater than 
it has been. 

On this subject of residuals, Sir George Livesey had some- 
thing to say at the meeting of the Crystal Palace Gas Com- 
pany on Friday; his remarks being directed more particularly 
to the question of the low value of tar. Sir George’s recol- 
lections on gas matters carry him back to half-a-century 
ago; and the prices of tar then and to-day, he tells us, 
exactly correspond—that is to say, the id. per gallon 
obtained then is all that can be got to-day. And yet what 
a number of things have happened since then to make tar a 
positive necessity in the world’s manufactures and require- 
ments! But nevertheless only an ephemeral enhancement of 
the value of tar has ever resulted from the various discoveries. 
The cause of this is plain to everyone interested. Since the 
time with which Sir George makes his comparison, there has 
been a constant progression in the demand for the staple 
commodity of the gas industry; and the growth of business 
in that direction has had as an inseparable accompaniment 
an increasing production of tar, until now, and for some 
years past, we are and have been face to face with that 
effectual barrier to higher prices, over-production. © Yet 
nothing can be done to stop the production. The consump- 
tion of gas, there is every promise, is going on almost 
everywhere—incandescent burners notwithstanding— with 
at least 4 to 5 per cent. persistency; and every ton of 
coal carbonized to meet the additional demand for gas 
means sO many more gallons of tar to be disposed of in 
some way or another. What tar will come to under these 
conditions, with over-production already here, no one can 
tell. It can only be fervently hoped that something unfor- 
seen will “turn up” that will absorb the growing surplus. 
But a new market has yet to be found; and there is the 
present position claiming urgent consideration. ‘Though 
nothing can be done to stop production, something might be 
attempted to lessen the amount of tar that finds its way into 
the market. The only suggestion, however, that Sir George 
can make to gas undertakings for the improvement of the 
existing condition of the market is to reduce the available 
supply by burning it. This is an old specific. But it is 
the only practicable one which can at present be offered ; 
and if gas undertakings will accept the advice, and put it 
into practice, then, though it may not do much towards im- 
proving prices, it will help to restrain further depression. 
In dealing with this question, Sir George Livesey had a 
story to tell concerning the Gaslight and Coke Company, 
which shows that the gas industry have nothing to thank 
them for on account of the manner they have wielded their 
powerful influence in the tar market. 

In the reports of the meetings of the three Suburban Gas 
Companies mentioned in the second paragraph, there are 
many points which deserve the attention of the administra- 
tors of the gas industry generally. In the Crystal Palace 
Gas Company’s meeting, there are, in addition to the subject 
of tar, some observations by Sir George Livesey on the rates 
of increase and decrease of dividends under the sliding-scale 
which may serve for the guidance of other companies. It 
will also be seen that he is so satisfied with his experience of 
workmen representation on the Board of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, that we appear to be within measur- 
able distance of seeing the privilege of taking part in the 
direction of the Crystal Palace Gas Company conferred upon 





the workmen of that concern. In the Croydon meeting, the 
comparative prices obtained for stock sold locally and in 
London are given; and they are favourable to the disposal 
of stock in the district. Besides this the Company have 
been successful in placing on their list of shareholders a 
number of small local investors, which is a policy that has 
many recommendations. Then at the Tottenham meeting 
the financial aspect of dealing with replacements of plant 
formed the main topic upon which Mr. Corbet Woodall 
dwelt. In both Sir George Livesey’s and Mr. Woodall’s 
deliverances to the shareholders over whom they preside, we 
rarely look in vain for matter which has an application and 
interest beyond the undertaking immediately concerned; and 
no disappointment can be felt on the present occasion. 


The Irish Association Meeting. 


THE wisdom of the step taken two years ago, in converting 
the North of Ireland Association into the Irish Association 
of Gas Managers, was fully borne out by the meeting which 
was held at Cork last Tuesday. It had been arranged to 
hold the meeting in Coleraine—the town in which the Presi- 
dent (Mr. S. B. Langlands) resides ; but, on account of the 
International Exhibition being held in Cork this year, the 
Committee, with the approval of the members, changed the 
venue from the extreme north to the south of Ireland. Such 
a radical change of arrangements would, in the case of almost 
every other Association, have sufficed to wreck the meeting 
for the year. But in gas matters Ireland isa “ Nation;”’ and 
the attendance of members was most satisfactory—north, 
south, east, and west, being all thoroughly represented in the 
gathering. The Corporation of the ancient trading city of 
the south kindly allowed the meeting to be held in the 
Council Chamber; and the Lord Mayor attended and gave 
the Association a cordial welcome. Throughout the day 
the members transacted their business, and in the evening 
they were entertained by the Cork Gas Company, after 
which the Exhibition claimed their jaded attention. In the 
latter, it is to be noted that gas exhibits are few; there being 
only two stands by firms dealing in appliances used by gas 
manufacturers. ‘There are one or two gas-engine exhibits ; 
but there is very little lighting by gas in the grounds or 
buildings. This we may pass as an oversight on the part 
of the Executive—due not so much, probably, to ignorance 
of the important position which gas holds in the domestic 
and industrial worlds as to a desire to give prominence to 
Irish products. And we must acknowledge that, taking 
full advantage of a charming setting for the Exhibition, 
they have brought together a more instructive collection of 
exhibits than has in all probability ever before been seen in 
a Provincial Exhibition. 

There was a full programme of business for the meeting ; 
and it was made fuller still by the appearance, at the last 
moment, of Mr. C. B. Tully, of Sligo, with an additional 
paper upon his method of working prepayment meters. Mr. 
Tully is an energetic inquirer after the best methods in both 
the lighter and deeper branches of his profession. He 
works with an energy and resource which makes it impos- 
sible to regard as likely his long residence in isolation at 
Sligo. The presidential address of Mr. S. B. Langlands 
was a very thoughtful production, leaning to the scholastic, 
which was natural in one who has more recently than many 
of his brethren been in the hands of the teachers. Theneed 
for more technical education was pressed home ; and then, 
in the closing passages, a glimpse was obtained of the 
benefits to be derived from the higher-grade instruction, in 
the ease with which he handled such subjects as coal buying 
and sulphate disposal. Professor Tichborne’s lecture was 
not suitable for discussion, but is eminently so for study ; 
and if it does not induce some to institute the process of 
testing for themselves, the result will be disappointing. Mr. 
Syme, of Naas, was not very well treated for his handling 
of the subject of how to extend the use of gas-cookers. It 
may be that he put forward nothing which was not known 
before; but of how many papers read at such meetings 
might not the same be only too truly said? Mr. Tully’s 
two papers were, as usual, full of original matter, dealing 
with subjects that are practical and easily attainable. The 
paper by Mr, T. J. Reid, of Ballina, upon gas affairs in the 
West of Ireland, is, unfortunately, a narrative which too 
many could tell, of struggle, with slender means, to Over- 
come physical difficulties. The reward for all his toil lies 
in the success which he has attained. 

This, briefly named, was the technical business transacted. 
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It was well and expeditiously handled; and for this credit 
is due to the President and to the right-hand man of the 
Association—Mr. James Whimster, of Armagh, the Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer. It is gratifying to observe that 
Mr. Whimster’s services to the Association are to be recog- 
nized, by his being placed on the way for the chair—an 
office to which his services fully entitle him, and which he 
is specially fitted to adorn. Of Tuesday’s meeting there are 
no memories except those which are pleasant; and if the 
profit derived from the gathering be at all commensurate 
with the happiness disseminated by it, the Cork meeting 
will certainly hold a very high place in the annals of the 
Association. 


Cheap Power Gas for Glasgow. 


THE report of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Committee 
does not usually contain much matter for debate, either at 
home or farther afield; and little objection is likely to be 
taken to a state of affairs which enables the Committee to 
recommend a reduction in the price of gas from 2s. 6d. to 
2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas sold for lighting and general 
purposes, and, bya special and new further reduction of 4d., 
to 2s. for gas-engines supplied through a separate meter. 
This new departure on the part of the Glasgow Gas Com- 
mittee merits appreciative notice, inasmuch as it signalizes 
the beginning of a thoroughly up-to-date policy, the key- 
note of which, it is to be believed, is the desire to make gas 
more useful in the general service of the community than 
it has hitherto been. Nothing but the best of wishes can 
be offered to those who have embraced and are carrying 
out this enlightened policy. The Corporation gas-works 
are being greatly enlarged, and, in the hands of Mr. Foulis, 
they will be built and equipped in a manner best suited 
to the needs of the busy future which awaits the under- 
taking. The gas-engine already does a great deal of the 
work of the city industries, which are probably more 
varied than those of any other working community ; but 
there is more gas power to come. By this fresh move, 
the Gas Committee display their willingness to cater for an 
enlarged gas-engine demand, which will doubtless follow 
in due course. If, as we understand is the case, this is the 
first offer, in the records of the Glasgow Gas Committee, of 
a special reduced rate for a particular class of business, they 
are the more to be commended for seeing their way to 
making a precedent in favour of what the best contemporary 
judgment regards as the class of business most deserving of 
such encouragement. It is a rather singular circumstance, 
as revealed by recent proceedings in the Corporation with 
regard to the public lighting of the city, that many good 
Glasgow citizens do not appear to appreciate their gas as it 
deserves. This reserve is probably a legacy from the times 
when gas was a costly luxury everywhere in Scotland, and 
its capabilities were as generally unknown as the figment 
of its high illuminating value was held in exaggerated 
esteem. ‘Though in a general way the fashion of Corpora- 
tion deputations in search of knowledge is not one to be 
kept up, yet the suggestion that some Glasgow corporators 
should go about a little, and see how useful other places 
make their gas, seems a good one in the circumstances. 


Home Office Report on the Compensation Acts. 


We publish elsewhere to-day a digest of the information 
contained in the Home Office annual report upon the work- 
ing of the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts during last year; but there are one or two points 
in the report to which we would draw special attention here. 
First and foremost must be recorded a fact which is par- 
ticularly gratifying to those who have from the start wished 
success to the working of the Act of 1897—a measure which, 
far from being perfect though it may be in regard to details 
of drafting, was destined, obviously, to bestow enormous 
benefits upon the working classes generally. How, indeed, 
the drafters were to anticipate every point of difficulty that 
might arise in the practical carrying out of a measure tra- 
versing so vast an area in the field of industrial operations, 
the critics of the Act never attempt to say. They are con- 
tent merely to carp. The fact which affords so much grati- 
fication is that the number of appeals arising out of cases 
under the Act shows a sensible diminution in England and 
Wales as well as in Scotland. The figures in this connec- 
tion, published elsewhere, rather knock the ground from under 
the good people who—bearing the Act ill-will because they 





did not happen to be in a position to claim the gratitude 
of the working classes for its being placed on the statute- 
book—have so gleefully pointed from time to time to the 
‘enormous amount of litigation”’ caused by the working 
of the Act. Only 84 appeals in the third year of operation 
of a measure introducing an entirely new principle into the 
law of the country, including within its scope several million 
of workmen, and under which tens of thousands of claims 
for compensation arise every year! Nota very big peg on 
which to hang the rags of criticism, especially considering 
that the worthy critics generally include in their diatribes 
the objection that the Act is not universal in its operation— 
a circumstance that accounted for 30 appeals out of 87. 

It is true that the number of cases determined by County 
Court Judges is still increasing; but it is to be noted that 
the number for rgo1 includes 139 cases of applications with 
reference to weekly allowances already granted, and 70 ap- 
plications for apportionment of agreed compensation among 
defendants. The actual increase last year was 82 cases 
only, or barely 8 per cent.—not a matter of serious moment. 
Anyhow, the magnitude of the benefits bestowed by the 
Act of 1897 may be estimated from the facts detailed else- 
where. Lump sums amounting inall to £15,048 were paid 
to 372 injured men; while the weekly compensation granted 
in case of injury averaged about 12s. 6d. per week—and the 
number of such cases, although it is impossible to make 
a reliable estimate of them, must certainly run into six 
figures. At the same time, the amount of damages awarded 
to injured workmen, or the representatives of deceased men, 
in cases brought before the Courts under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, has only fallen off by about £5000 per annum 
since 1897; so that there can be no question but that the 
Act of that year has been of enormous value to workers in 
this country, after allowing for the large sums voluntarily 
paid by employers to men injured in their service before 
that measure came into operation. 

It may be of special interest to note here that the injured 
workman appears to obtain rather better terms by agree- 
ment than by litigation, with his employer—apart from the 
fact that by entering upon litigation he runs the risk of 
losing all chance of compensation upon a technical point of 
law which the employer would not perhaps consider or press 
if the man took up a reasonable attitude in regard to his 
claim, instead of rushing off to the Trade Union’s solicitors. 
Speaking generally, the report for 1g01 affords grounds for 
believing that the Workmen’s Compensation Act is operating 
with remarkable absence of friction; that the volume of 
“ interpreting litigation” is satisfactorily diminishing ; and 
that, without inflicting material hardship on employers, it is 
conferring very substantial benefit upon the employed. 


Trade Unions Learn Nothing and Forget Nothing. 


Ir there is one truth that British employers of labour need 
to keep before their eyes, it is that, under any and all of its 
disguises, the character and the motives of Trade Unionism 
remain the same, and are as unchangeable as the spots of the 
leopard. There is a certain amount of mental strain re- 
quired for the preservation of this attitude, which naturally 
produces fatigue; and then the custodian of industrial wel- 
fare is apt to nod over his charge. ‘This is the moment for 
which the enemy watches and waits; and woe to the em- 
ployer who is effectually caught napping! He will awake 
to discover that the control of his business has passed from 
him, and that he can no longer call his workshop his own. 
At the present day, prominent Trade Unionists appear to be 
agreed that they will pose before the world as good boys, 
who have learnt the folly of the ‘‘ strike policy,” and never, 
never mean to do it again. He would be a fool who should 
believe them. Let but the smallest strike break out with a 
dog’s chance of success, and all the old gang of agitators will 
elbow one another for the credit of ‘* bossing ” it, which 
means both notoriety and cash. It is the same with the 
famous principle of “ going slow,” which the bricklayers in 
the employ of the London County Council have developed 
into a fine art, to the mystification of the excellent Lord 
Welby. If anybody believes that it has ceased to be the 
ruling principle of the model Trade Unionist to do as little 
as possible and get the most money for it, he can be com- 
mended for enlightenment to the latest pronouncement of 
the Trade Union Federation on this subject. Likewise as 
to the presumption of the Trade Unions to “ recognition ” 
—meaning the monopoly of employment for their members. 
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It is perfectly idle for employers to protest that they do 
not object to Unions in themselves, but are willing to admit 
all men to work if they will, asking no questions. The em- 
ployers may mean to be impartial; but nothing is farther 
from the intentions of the men. The latest example of this 
comes from Sheffield, where the Britannia metal workers 
have just lost a strike for “the principle.”” The employers 
saw how the matter stood, and united to fight the society 
monopolists to a finish. It was nota question of wages; for 
the employers have given an advance. The real tussle was 
over the old bones of contention—-apprentices, and freedom 
of labour for non-society men. After five months, the em- 
ployers have won, and are therefore entitled to be called 
masters once more. Of course, the masters repeat that they 
have no quarrel with Trade Unionism as such—that, in 
fact, they rather like it, as introducing something like order 
into the trades affected. But they decline to be dictated to 
by any Trade Union official as to the men they may or may 
not employ, and the way they may conduct their business. 
It is the old story. A Trade Union is admirable in theory, 
but poisonous in practice. It will ever beso; for the Trade 
Union official who will not “ try it on” when he may see a 
chance is yet to be born. 


A Word with Mr. Howard Charles Ward. 


THERE is a well-known story of an Oxford Don who was a 
person of note in his day, which runs to the effect that 
a man of his college who was taking leave, after passing a 
creditable course, asked the old Principal if he could give 
him a parting word of advice that would be useful to him 
in his future career. The reply was: “ Always verify your 
“‘ references.” The counsel is of conspicuous merit, which 
is apt to appear when, as so frequently happens with men 
in every walk in life, it is disregarded. An example in 
point was furnished by Mr. Howard Charles Ward, when 
speaking in his capacity of Chairman of the Brentford Gas 
Company at the recent general meeting of the Company. 
Mr. Ward is also Deputy-Governor of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, and with a hazy remembrance of a certain 
comment passed in the “ JouRNAL” upon the hackneyed 
official excuse offered for the continued falling off in the 
latter Company’s sales of gas, he made use of his own 
platform for the purpose, as he thought, of controverting 
this criticism. Only he did not speak by the book. He 
said that “ there had been some comments made by scientific 
“‘ journalists to the effect that the weather had very little to 
“do with the consumption of gas;” and he proceeded to 
demonstrate the contrary by citing figures as to a seasonal 
variation in the rate of positive increase of the Brentford 
Company’s sales. We make no scruple about “ putting on 
“the cap,” because there is no doubt as to the speaker’s 
text, which must have been our “ Editorial Note” of the 
5th inst. Reference to this, however, fails to discover any- 
thing, either in so many words or in any fair inference from 
them, to the “effect” which was in Mr. Ward’smind. The 
correct interpretation of gas statistics is part of our business ; 
and while we do not for a moment suspect Mr. Ward of 
intending to put a false construction upon printed words, 
we must claim the common right to a proper and logical 
one. Nobody who follows the gas industry is likely at this 
time of day to overlook the large and growing influence of 
the temperature of the atmosphere on the demand for gas. 
As a matter of fact and of record, the “ JournaL” published 
years ago the first convincing piece of evidence of this truth, in 
the diagram prepared from registers kept by the South Metro- 
politan Company, in which the point was made clear by the 
ingenious device of reversing the thermometric trace to show 
its parallelism with the trace drawn through the maxima of 
the corresponding outputs of gas. We have never forgotten 
the lesson, nor failed to make allowance for the fact ; but what 
we have at times deprecated is the exaggerated use made 
of it in some quarters— as, for instance, on the occasion in 
question (not for the first time). 

Nothing in thearticle towhich Mr. Ward meantto refer, but 
did not do so with adequate care, states or suggests that the 
weather has “ very little to do with the consumption of gas.” 
Of course it has—a great deal to do with it; but not to the 
exclusion of every other influence bearing upon the trade. 
If the weather of the past half year was competent to pro- 
duce this disappointing effect upon one Gas Company in the 
latitude of London, why did it not do as much for its neigh- 
bours? Mr. Ward knows as well as anybody that the great 





trouble of the Gaslight and Coke Company is the popular 
belief that their gas is dear—dearer than it should be. What 
we have constantly endeavoured to bring home to the per- 
ceptions of those responsible for the policy of the Horseferry 
Road, of whom he is one, is the folly of pretending—as the 
Governor did again the other day—that the common human 
repugnance to deal more than can possibly be helped witha 
shopkeeper reputed to be “ dear,’ makes an exception of gas. 
It does nothing of the sort. Such a popular feeling operates 
in an infinite number of ways; and this, combined with the 
rigidity of the Horseferry Road in refusing point-blank to 
meet other wishes of large or small consumers in the smallest 
degree, is far more likely to strike the ordinary observer as 
adequate reason for the depression that has overtaken the 
affairs of the Company, than any forced official explanation 
based on a single fact good enough so far as it goes. 

With particular regard to the varying rate of increase in 
the demand for gas in the Brentford district—where there 
does not appear to be any dissatisfaction with the Company 
—perhaps Mr. Ward will have patience to pay heed toa 
different explanation of the fact. It must be perfectly clear 
that where there is a considerable increase in the use of 
apparatus for applications of gas other than lighting, the 
effect of these will be most felt at such seasons as “ the turn 
‘‘ of the year,” especially if, as at present, the increased use 
of gas for lighting is subject to the diminished individual 
rate of consumption due to the popularity of incandescent 
burners. It is obviously impossible to say how all these 
influences will work out in the books of a particular gas 
company ; but it would be a bad look-out for any gas under- 
taking of which the Directors should remain content to sit 
with folded hands in face of a decreasing trade, and murmur 
“ Kismet!” with a vote of thanks toa kindly thermometer 
for sparing them the obligation to find a better excuse. 


The Petroleum Market. 


THE state of the petroleum trade continues to attract a con- 
siderable amount of newspaper attention, though nothing 
like so much as it would do if there were any real relation 
be tween the bulk of the matter that fills the newspapers 
and the important forces which move the commercial world. 
Still, some journals admit the existence of a petroleum 
question ; and it behoves us to look after what they say in 
order to see whether our own recorded statements in this 
regard are likely to prove right or wrong. There is some 
satisfaction in learning that, so far, we have not gone much 
astray. The Standard Oil Company have not acquired the 
sole control of Texas oil, but will either deal in it as an 
ordinary business firm, or treat it as a rival. It is also 
reported that the Standard Company have to reckon with a 
competitor nearer home, in the Pure Oil Company, which 
represents the independent producers who have always 
existed in a small way in the back settlements, where they 
refused to capitulate to the Standard Company. Latterly 
the Pure Oil Company have got a pipe-line of their own 
to the Atlantic seaboard, and are organizing for extensive 
business in this country. Then there is the Russian supply, 
which is to be marketed once more on competitive terms. 
It is admitted that hitherto there has been an understanding 
between the great importers into the United Kingdom of 
Russian and American oil, which has not been to the advan- 
tage of the consumer. If, as is now reported, there are to 
be two Russian and two American oil-exporting organiza- 
tions, besides the Texas and other fuel-oil supplies, prices 
in this country ought to go down. That is to say, they 
would fall if the trade were in a normal condition. But it 
would be a strong assumption to take it at that. 








Illuminations, Temperature, and Gas Consumption. 


We have been favoured by Mr. J. W. Field, Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, and Mr. H. E. Jones, with the figures as to the con- 
sumption of gas on the three days of the Coronation illuminations 
in London—viz., Aug. 9, 11, and 12; and they are of consider- 
able interest, as they bring into prominence the effect of the factor 
of temperature in making comparisons to ascertain the influence 
of illuminations and holidays on gas consumption. This point 
was mentioned in our recent article on the subject. In that 
article, it was conclusively proved, that, other conditions being 
about equal, illuminations do not compensate for the loss which 
they produce in the ordinary consumption. Now we have figures 
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which show that a lower temperature than on the day with which 
the comparison is made may turn the scale the other way. 
Coronation day was a holiday in London; but on the Monday 
and Tuesday, business proceeded almost asusual. The crowded 
condition of the streets, however, during the lighting hours of 
those days was sufficient to give one the idea that the major part 
of the gas consumers in London had left their homes to see the 
streets in their temporary radiance; and consequently that a 
considerable amount of the private consumption of gas would be 
lost to the gas companies. During these days, however, the 
temperature was considerably lower than on the corresponding 
days of last year; and this rather spoils the comparative value 
of the returns. 





The Figures. 

On all three days, the Gaslight and Coke Company had 
increases upon their consumption last year. It was in their dis- 
trict, of course, that the illuminations were of the most extensive 
character. On the goth, the consumption was 39,848,000 cubic 
feet, as compared with 38,118,000 cubic feet on the corresponding 
day last year; on the 11th, 45,451,000 cubic feet, as compared 
with 39,999,000 cubic feet ; and on the 12th, 44,786,000 cubic feet, 
as compared with 40,214,000 cubic feet. But anyway, on such 
consumptions as this Company’s, the large extent of the illumi- 
nations and the low temperature combined did not make the 
upward fluctuation more than we imagine is experienced on 
ordinary days; so that, had there been no illuminations and the 
conditions ordinary, with the low temperature the days in ques- 
tion might have shown even greater increases. The Saturday, 
which was a holiday, be it noted, did not produce such a great 
increase as the Monday and Tuesday. Inthe cases of the South 
Metropolitan and Commercial Companies, there were reduc- 
tions on the Saturday; but increases on the Monday and 
Tuesday. The consumption of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany on the Saturday was 23,957,000 cubic feet, as compared 
with 25,926,000 cubic feet; while the Commercial Company 
registered an output of 4,913,000 cubic feet, as compared with 
5,544,000 cubic feet. Here it must be borne in mind that the 
inhabitants of the East of London are for the most part industrial, 
and not likely to make a display ; but the great breweries, theatres, 
and music halls and some private houses did illuminate. Owing, 
however, to the suspension of the ordinary trade and business, 
the domestic and shop consumption was smaller than usual on 
the Saturday ; and therefore the restriction in demand in these 
directions caused the total output to be less than on the cor- 
responding day of last year. The same remarks would, of course, 
apply to the Southern Company. But both Companies had a 
similar experience to the Gaslight and Coke Company on the 
Monday and Tuesday. On these days, the South Metropolitan 
Company metered outputs of 24,259,000 cubic feet, and 26,049,000 
cubic feet respectively ; the corresponding days’ figures being 
22,984,000 and 23,871,000 cubic feet. The Commercial Company 
on the Monday registered 6,275,000 cubic feet, and on the 
Tuesday 6,470,000 cubic feet; the figures for the same days last 
year being 5,720,000 cubic feet, and 5,887,000 cubic feet. For the gas 
companies, the low temperature certainly came at an opportune 
time. This, by the way, suggests that, as the summer has been 
a dull, cold one, the consumption returns at the end of this half 
year will give much satisfaction to gas proprietors. 





Good Working in Hereford. 

Readers of the “ JournaAL” do not require to be told that 
our predilections have always been for private as against muni- 
cipal management of gas undertakings. At the same time those 
who do not agree with us on this point must acknowledge that 
we do not close our eyes to evidences of ineptitude in connection 
with the former or of efficiency with the latter. We are quite 
as pleased to recognize good work done by the gas committee 
of a local authority, acting under the advice of a compe- 
tent technician, as we are regretful at having occasionally 
to animadvert upon business methods of directors which we 
do not consider to be for the ultimate good of the under- 
taking concerned or of the industry of which it is a consti- 
tuent part. It is in the former spirit that we direct attention 
here to the annual report recently presented by Mr. W. Parlby 
to the Gas Committee of the Hereford Corporation, the principal 














portions of which are given in another column. To signalize 
only one point, some time ago he submitted a report on the pre- 
payment system, the advantages to be derived from which were 
so clearly put that the Committee decided to introduce it. What 
has beenthe result? In the past financial year, while the increase 
in the ordinary consumption was nearly 5} million cubic feet, the 
prepayment consumption went up rather more than 4} millions; 
the total being 15,167,800 cubic feet, distributed among 1500 
consumers, or an average of 10,112 cubic feet each—a figure 
closely approximating to Mr. Parlby’s original estimate. It is 
probably due to a combination of enterprise and good manage- 
ment that the undertaking is in its present favourable position. 
Of the total amount of loan indebtedness in connection with it, 
£80,668 had been extinguished, by means of the sinking fund, on 
the 25th of March; leaving only £34,881 outstanding. Mr. Parlby 
points out that this large sum has been paid off within a period 
of twenty-nine years out of the earnings of the undertaking; and 
we agree with him in thinking that the Corporation are to be 
congratulated upon possessing a property which has been able 
to bear so heavy a drain upon its finances, after meeting all its 
working expenses and interest, in view of the fact that other 
municipal undertakings are allowed fifty and sixty years in which 
to repay the principal borrowed. There appears to be every 
probability of the Hereford Gas-Works being, as the Mayor sug- 
gested when Mr. Parlby’s report was recently before the Council, 
even more profitable and useful to the city in the future than they 
now are, especially in the event of the adoption of low-grade gas. 





The Photometry of Low-Pressure Gas. 


The changed conditions of gas supply in the Metropolis 
consequent upon the reversion to the r14-candle standard of 
illuminating power, with the possibility of a further reduction, 
raises the question of the method of testing to be employed in 
order to develop the true light of any particular grade of gas. It 
has already presented itself to Mr. H. Leicester Greville, the 
Chemist to the Commercial Gas Company, who has made some 
preliminary investigations into the matter, the results of which we 
are pleased to be able to lay before our readers in the com- 
munication from him which appears in another column. When 
carrying out certain calorimetric experiments, he estimated the 
light of different grades of coal gas under varying conditions, with 
the immediate object of discovering the best method of develop- 
ing the maximum light. It will be noticed that Mr. Greville is 
careful to point out that his tabulated results are fragmentary, 
and require to be supplemented by further tests which he hopes 
to publish at an early date. In the meantime, his figures afford 
a basis for some useful comments and inferences. He draws 
from them the conclusion that “‘ the present burners constructed 
for 16 and 14 candle gases fail to do justice to a gas when a 
material fall occurs in the illuminating power ;”’ and he urges 
that this is unfair to the gas companies. We commend the 
article to our readers’ attention, and await with interest a further 
contribution from the author on the subject, which is one that is 
now engaging his special attention. 





The Damage to Gas-Mains at Ilford. 

After some little delay, the proceedings taken by the Ilford 
Gas Company to recover compensation for the damage done to 
their mains by the sewerage operations of the District Council 
have resulted, as will be seen by the report which appears else- 
where, in fixing the responsibility upon the Contractor. As briefly 
mentioned last week, the considered judgment of Mr. Justice 
Lawrance was delivered on the 11th inst.; and in the course 
of it, he directed special attention to the words in the contract 
to the effect that the Council were to be indemnified by the Con- 
tractor from all claims and actions in respect of any damage 
occasioned by the neglect, mistake, or default of himself “ or any 
person employed by him, or otherwise howsoever,” in the execu- 
tion of the works. His Lordship could not see, nor can we, any 
escape from these words. Would there have been any damage 
to the gas-pipes had it not been for the sewerage operations? 
Obviously not. Then “howsoever” that damage was caused, 
the Contractor for the works was liable. Any other conclusion 
seemed impossible; nevertheless it appears that the matter is to 
be carried further. 
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The Cost of Coal and Water Gas. 

It would be a concession to the technical information of the 
gas profession if the Directors of the Tottenham and Edmonton 
Gas Company could see their way to dividing in their statement 
of accounts the quantities of coal gas and water gas manufactured, 
instead of lumping them together. A large amount of useful infor- 
mation regarding the expenses of the production of the two gases is 
given; but it does not go quite so far as the particulars appearing 
in the accounts of the Crystal Palace Gas Company. If figures 
on the same lines could be allowed, they would be very valuable 
for purposes of comparison. The Chairman (Mr. Corbet Woodall) 
and the Engineer (Mr. A. E. Broadberry) are both enthusiasts on 
this question of carburetted water gas; and we feel certain that— 
unless there is some real objection which is not apparent on the 
surface—they would, if the additional information would really be 
helpful to the gas industry, grant the fuller particulars. It is 
common knowledge that Sir George Livesey, the Chairman of 
the Crystal Palace Gas Company, has no particular love for 
carburetted water gas; while Mr. Corbet Woodall, the Chairman 
of the Tottenham Company, is one of its strongest advocates. 
Therefore, to have the figures of the latter Company in the same 
complete form as those of the former Company would be very 
acceptable. Mr. Woodall, in addressing the proprietors of the 
Tottenham Company on Saturday, gave some figures which possess 
far more interest for the professional gas engineer than the laity 
as represented by the greater number of the shareholders. He 
stated that the relative cost of making coal gas and carburetted 
water gas in the half year had been 2o0'99d. and 17°04d. per 1000 
cubic feet respectively—the coal gas having an illuminating value 
of 13 candles, and the carburetted water gas of 19 candles. The 
additional costs incurred in the six months for renewals had been 
charged equally to both gases; but, deducting these, the costs 
would be 18d. and 15d. respectively. These figures show an 
advantage of 3d. on the side of carburetted water gas, and a 
superior illuminating value to the extent of 6 candles. 





The Value of Illuminations. 


Illuminations as a means of demonstrating public joy have, 
as was recently remarked in the “ JouRNAL,” become increasingly 
popular. But apart from their symbolical purpose, and the effect 
they have in enhancing the enthusiasm of the time, of what use 
are they? Is not the money spent upon them wasted; and could 
it not be devoted to some more useful object? These are ques- 
tions which in different forms have been put to us, and no doubt 
to others, during the last few weeks. They open up a very wide 
field for cogitation and debate; and they can be argued from so 
many standpoints that it is really difficult for one to bring himself 
to anchor on the question of whether he is or is not favourably 
inclined to illuminations—of course, regarding the question out- 
side any interest in the purveying of gas. Writing with a view 
to discussing the question only just lately, to almost every argu- 
ment in favour one of equal strength opposed itself to the con- 
trary; and at length the subject was abandoned—the writer un- 
reservedly ranging himself, like the Vicar of Bray, on the most 
popular side for the time being. Illuminations as representative 
of rejoicing are an ancient custom; and the public have a 
liking for doing, on occasions such as that of the Coronation 
of His Majesty, what their forefathers did—in, as far as possible, 
an improved style. And there is no doubt whatever, from what 
has been seen throughout the country during this Coronation 
time, that the vox populi is in favour more than ever it was 
of illuminations as an aid to the manifestations of joy. In 
addition to this, there is a point in favour of illuminations 
against which we cannot find any substantial argument ; and that 
is their value as a means of impressing important periods in 
history upon the young mind. Illuminations upon the scale of 
those recently seen are not everyday occurrences; and, indeed, 
it is only on the occasion of some event that is epoch-marking 
that such gorgeous displays are made. These displays help to 
stamp the event, and the circumstances surrounding it, on the 
young (and for the matter of that too the older) mind. Those of 
us who have advanced to middle life and beyond, and who, in 
the days of youth, had the advantage of living in cities or towns 
where events which called forth public joy or thanksgiving were 
celebrated by illuminations and in other ways, well remember the 
occasions through the impression made on the mind at the time 





by the striking and extraordinary accompaniments of the events. 
Personal experience is constantly proving that the witnessing of 
an event or an associated act fixes it deeper in the mind than the 
mere reading or hearing of it. Comparatively few actually wit- 
nessed the crowning of His Majesty the King. But thousands 
upon thousands of young people saw the illuminations in London 
and provincial centres on the gth and other days; and the 
impression made by the glittering show will keep green in their 
memories this happy occasion of the times in which they live. 
Therefore illuminations have—in addition to their representation 
of joy and the delight they afford the people—an educational value 
which is purchased cheaply by the temporary cost incurred. 








es ——————— 





WATER AFFAIRS. 


The Question of Underground Water Rights. 


THE last day of the Trinity Law Sittings this year will be 
memorable, for those who are concerned in the supply of 
water, for the addition by Mr. Justice Farwell, in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, of a very 
important chapter to the legal literature bearing upon the 
rights in underground water. The case his Lordship had 
to deal with raised a point on which there had not previously 
been any decision in English law; and therefore, at the 
conclusion of the arguments, he took time to consider his 
judgment. This he delivered on Tuesday; and it will be 
seen from the report which appears elsewhere that it was 
the outcome of a thorough investigation of a very intricate 
subject. The question arose in interlocutory proceedings 
in an action brought by the Corporation of bradford and 
other persons having rights in the water of a stream called 
Morton Beck, one of the principal feeders of which is 
the Sweet Well Spring, on a portion of Morton Moor 
belonging to a Mr. Ferrand. Permission was given by this 
gentleman to the Shipley District Council to sink certain 
wells upon his land, in close proximity to the spot where 
the water of the spring flowed to the surface; and they duly 
exercised it early last year. The effect of their operations 
was, the plaintiffs alleged, to intercept and divert the waters 
flowing “in their well-defined underground channel,” and 
prevent them from reaching the surface in the usual 
way; and an injunction was applied for to restrain the 
defendants from continuing such alleged diversion, as 
well as an order for the removal of all their works by 
which the flow of water was being wholly or partially 
obstructed. The defendants denied that the water flowed 
in a ‘ well-defined or in an ascertained channel under 
“the surface of the ground” before issuing at the spring ; 
and they pleaded that if it did so flow, it was not in an 
“ascertained or known channel.” The later proceedings 
opened with a motion on behalf of the plaintiffs for leave 
to enter upon the land in question to ascertain the accuracy 
or otherwise of the defendants’ statements; but Mr. Justice 
Farwell refused to grant it, on the ground of the insufh- 
ciency of the evidence submitted in support of the applica- 
tion. The plaintiffs were dissatisfied, and eventually it 
was arranged that a direct issue should be raised between 
the parties upon the point of law, and that his Lordship 
should be asked to decide this point before the trial. The 
defendants then amended their defence, and submitted that, 
assuming that the water flowed to the spring in a defined 
channel, but that the existence and course thereof could 
not be ascertained except by excavation, the plaintiffs had 
no right of action for the abstraction of such water, and 
consequently were not entitled to maintain the proceedings 
they had instituted. 

The point of law was argued before his Lordship on the 
6th inst. For the defendants it was contended that the 
plaintiffs had no right to prevent them from taking the 
water unless it flowed in a known as well as in a defined 
underground channel. It was allowed that no such channel 
was known to the plaintiffs, and it was further submitted 
that they had no right to enter upon the defendants’ land for 
the purpose, by excavation or other process, of obtaining 
knowledge upon the subject. On the other hand, the well- 
known case of Chasemore v. Richards, which was decided by 
the House of Lords in 1859, was cited; and it was con- 
tended for the plaintiffs that it was not essential that the 
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channel should be known—it was sufficient if it was defined 
and ascertainable. In short, it was urged that the principle 
applying to a surface stream was also applicable to water 
flowing in a defined underground channel. His Lordship, 
in giving judgment, passed in review and commented upon 
most of the important decided cases bearing upon this ques- 
tion, all of which were fully dealt with in the interesting 
lectures delivered by Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Shiress 
Will, K.C., which it may be remembered were reported 


in our columns towards the close of 1899 and early the fol- | 
| ° 
| and working expense of the system; and, as a consequence, 


lowing year. MNReferring specially to the case already men- 


tioned, his Lordship stated that, in view of the manner in | 


which it was argued and decided, he could not treat the 
right to the flow of a stream as founded ona rule of positive 
law, the origin of which had been lost by the progress of 
time, but felt bound to try the principle upon which the 
right rested. The foundation of it, as set forth in all the 
cases, he found to be jus nature, which expresses that prin- 
ciple in English law which is akin to, if it is not actually 
derived from, the jus naturale of the Roman law. He there- 
fore considered he was not introducing any novel principle 
by regarding the natural law on which the right to running 
water rests as meaning that which is eguum et bonum between 
the upper and the lower proprietors. What then, he asked, 
was fair and reasonable between the parties? That, by not 
interfering with the running water, each should avoid injur- 
ing the other, and thereby escape injury to himself. Look- 
ing at the case before him as one to be decided upon the 
general principle he had cited, he came to the conclusion 
that the plaintiffs had no right of action. The spring in 
question was fed ex hypothesi by a subterranean stream flow- 
ing in a defined channel from higher ground, which might 
extend to many acres and belong to a number of different 
proprietors. If the plaintiffs were right, no proprietor of 
land above the spring could sink a well on his own ground 
without incurring much greater liability for interference 
with it than that unsuccessfully sought to be established in 
Chasemove v. Richards. No one, however, could tell where 
or in whose land the stream ran. There must consequently, 
he said, be a declaration that no right exists in underground 
water, where the course of its channel is unknown. The 
plaintiffs therefore lose their case, and they have to pay the 
costs of the application. 


Rural Water Supplies. 


Tue account of the proceedings at the Leicester meeting of 
the British Association of Water-Works Engineers is com- 
pleted in the present issue with the paper and discussion on 
the subject of ‘* Rural ‘Water Supplies.” Both have been 
abbreviated; but in the curtailment, care has been taken 
not to deprive them of their many interesting points. If 
there is one class of water supply that presents more difficul- 
ties than another to the water engineer, it is that of rural 
communities, unless, fortunately for themselves, the com- 
munities happen to be situated 9n the line of some copious 
service to a large city, and can, by right or arrangement, 
tap the pipe-line for their own needs. It cannot be denied 
that the supply of the rural populations of the country has 


in the past been much neglected by local authorities and | 
| the authors of the paper have added to the already large 


water engineers; but there has undoubtedly in recent years, 
at conferences and meetings, been a stirring up of interest, 
and things are now changed. Local authorities have been 
brought to a better sense of their duties, and water engi- 
neers have been encouraged to give closer attention to 
the provision of these minor water-supply systems. This 
awakening we ascribe largely to the greater realization 
during the past few years of the benefits of association. 
There has been association of local authorities of all kinds, 
and the various officials of those authorities have also 
organized themselves. Opportunity for consultation and 
discussion has thus been given that was not formerly pos- 
sessed ; and the increased interest in the question of how 
best to supply rural districts with water, and proper recog- 
nition of the advantages which accrue from the sanitary 
point of view, are, in no inconsiderable degree, the fruits 
of this intercourse between authority and authority and 
official and official. 

From the standpoint of the engineer, of course the supply 
of rural districts has not the same attractiveness as the 
supply to larger communities. The difficulties of the former 
are many and sometimes almost insuperable. Water has 
to be found in the locality; money not being so plentiful 
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that the local authority can afford to go far afield. Then 
the population in a rural authority’s district is, as a rule, 
very sparse, and is dotted here and there in small groups. 
Here the question of expense again comes in. It costs 
money to link together by stretches of unprofitable pipes these 
scattered settlements; and the differences in their levels 
often mean an abnormal expense in proportion to the ser- 
vice rendered to keep them adequately supplied. Again, 
the revenue derivable from the limited number of consumers 
is frequently altogether in incongruous ratio to the initial 


there has to bea rate-in-aid throughout the area, and people 
who perhaps receive no benefit whatever from the supply, 
through not residing within the area of the service or from 
other causes, have to make their contribution. Then come 
grumbling and vexation. It follows that the hardships 
attending the design and management of such schemes, with 
so many attendant difficulties and drawbacks, cannot pos- 
sibly have the same attraction for engineers as schemes 
which can be conceived, executed, and subsequently operated 
under more comfortable conditions. But, as already stated, 
greater interest is manifested in the question now than ever 
there was before. 

We do not suppose that anyone will challenge the state- 


' ment that probably there is no county in England that is 
| nearer low-water mark as regards prosperity than that of 


Essex ; and not only in the matter of prosperity, but in that of 
water supply. And it may be that the latter want accounts, 
in some large measure, for the dearth of the former. However 
that may be, the authors of the paper read before the British 
Association of Water-Works Engineers—Messrs. James 
Dewhirstand Horace G. Keywood—haveshown, by the highly 
interesting schemes described, that, even in Rural Essex, if 
water schemes are properly designed and carried out, they 
can be made successful, and their success confers benefits on 
the districts beyond the direct one of having at command 
a supplyof pure water. One of theauthors informs us that, 
since the works have been completed, numerous houses have 
been erected in the district; whereas for many years pre- 
viously no houses had been built, and the population was 
dwindling. This is a collateral advantage to the provision 
of a water supply of vital value to any thinly populated area; 
and enlightened authorities in country districts still insuffi- 
ciently supplied with water will read from this experience a 
lesson which may bring to them and the areas they govern 
a prosperity exceeding what formerly would have been 
regarded as an idle dream. What has been done in Rural 
Essex—the worst of all districts within knowledge in this 
country for water—can assuredly be done in almost any 
rural district in the country. 

The paper brought out several interesting matters. The 
initial and working costs of these examples of rural supplies, 
and the capability of the systems, are instructive ; and they 
give the reader an idea of the financial stress that would be 
brought upon a district ill conditioned and situated. Many 
will feel some sympathy with the appeal that Mr. Keywood 
urged should be made to the Local Government Board for 
the lightening of the burden by the extension of the period 
for the repayment of loans, or its postponement until the 
undertaking is ina revenue-earning position. Butabove all 





accumulation of argument in favour of the linking up of 
such water supplies, and the formation of Boards with juris- 
diction over the water available for distribution and con- 
sumption in extended areas. The authors’ object in writing 
the paper, although undeclared, is perfectly obvious. It is 
a generous attempt on their part to supply information and 
experience which may improve the conditions of districts 
not abundantly blessed in any way, but similarly circum- 
stanced to those in which they have been called upon to 
exercise their engineering ability. 





Rumoured Changes in the Staff of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company.—A statement was in circulation in several quarters 
last week to the effect that Mr. John W. Field was resigning his 
position as Secretary and General Manager of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company (or had already done so), and that he would be 
succeeded by Mr. G. F. L. Foulger. In response to a letter 
addressed to Mr. Field on the subject, someone using the Com- 
pany’s telegraphic address wired yesterday that Mr. Field was 
absent from town, but that the statement was “quite without 
foundation,” 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


RELATIVE ATTRACTIVENESS OF DIFFERENT 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS. 





THERE can be no questioning the fact, which is subject to common 
observation, that present-day practice in the art of artificial 
illumination exhibits considerable advance upon that of even a 


very few years ago. This result is chiefly due to the increased 
prominence that modern industrial developments in the lighting 
trades have given to the various improved methods of artificial 
lighting actually in the market. In times when the only choice 
lay between the flat-flame gas-burner and the mineral oil-lamp of 
a similar class, there was nothing to arouse particular interest in 
the subject of lighting on the part of the general public. Where 
gas was to be had, and came within the means of the possible 
consumer, it was chosen as a matter of course. The reason for 
this preference is quite well worth distinguishing and considering 
with reference to actual conditions. It was, mainly, the greater 
convenience, saving of labour and trouble, and safety of gas as 
compared with its only alternative. There was really no com- 
parison between gas and oil lamps in these regards, to which 
reason is to be ascribed the large business that was done for many 
years in the provision of, private gas-works for mills, factories, and 
large country houses. If this consideration is steadfastly kept 
in mind, while reviewing the existing practice of lighting, it im- 
mediately appears that whereas in some methods of lighting for 
which much is claimed by way of brilliancy, cheapness, or other 
positive advantage, the master-element of convenience is left out 
of sight, in other cases it forms, far more than is commonly 
recognized, the ruling recommendation which outweighs obvious 
drawbacks. 

Let us first of all briefly discuss some of these other aspects of 
modern artificial lights. It is now some years since the common 
mineral oil-lamp was greatly improved in sightliness and brilli- 
ancy, to the slow but sure displacement of the older “ Moderator”’ 
colza oil-lamps, which, in the middle Victorian era, no self-respect- 
ing domestic establishment could do without. The novels of the 
period are sprinkled with appreciative descriptions of the softness 
of the shaded lamp-light which ruled in drawing room and study, 
and the effect was not seldom contrasted with the “ garish ” gas- 
light of public places of resort and entertainment. The blame 
for this relative disparagement of the more popular and brighter 
illuminant was chiefly due to the gasfitters, who, following what 
seems to be the common tendency of the last-comers into the 
lighting business, failed to understand much that was unexpressed 
in the taste of their public. Electricians made the same error in 
their turn. Consequently, artistically shaded and diffused gas- 
light was not much in evidence in those days, except in France, 
where the stronger artistic temperament of the people showed 
itself in the general employment with gas-flames of white “opal” 
globes, although these necessitated the consumption of more gas. 
It is strange, nowadays, to look back to this period, and mark 
how utterly unable those who testified to the fact were to per- 
ceive and give the reason for the “ better gas lighting” of Paris 
than of any English town. 

It is as impossible as it would be ungrateful to omit mention 
in this connection of the name of William Sugg, who first, with 
his “ Christiania” type of shade globes, set up the correct 
standard, both of taste and efficiency, in interior gas lighting. 
There is nothing better, to this day, for the purpose. Meanwhile, 
gas lighting in general lost nothing by the improvement of oil- 
lamps already mentioned. The introduction of the round-wick 
oil-lamps, which remains the highest achievement of invention in 
this field, while placing oil-lighting on a parity of illuminating 
effect with flat-flame or argand gas-burners, left untouched the 
considerations of convenience, labour, and safety, which there- 
fore still turn heavily against every kind of oil-lamp. Evenif the 
incessant endeavours of late years to make the incandescent oil- 
lamp a rival of incandescent gas had succeeded, this advance 
would have still left the method of lighting as troublesome, dirty, 
and relatively inconvenient a system as it ever was. There is 
something almost pathetic in the efforts made to adapt oil to the 
principle of a truly distributed illuminant, of which gas was the 
first example. The nature of the thing is against sucha develop- 
ment. Oil-lamps, by whatsoever means they shine, must remain 
in the portable order of lights, and make the most of the advan- 
tages, such as they are—and they are by no means insignificant 
—of this quality. 

It is a familiar observation that as civilization advances, people 
grow increasingly averse to taking unnecessary pains in their 
own affairs. Our predecessors, with more or less willingness— 
for they knew no other way—did many more things for them- 
selves than we are content to do. Our remote ancestors had to 
go out and catch their hare before they could think about cook- 
ing it; whereas we abuse the Government because every house- 
holder cannot as yet order his meat from the butcher by private 
telephone. Down to recent years, nobody regarded it as a hard- 
ship to have to strike a match and light the gas. Those who did 
this, perhaps several times a day, if they thought of the nature of 
the action at all, would probably congratulate themselves upon 





not having to painfully hammer out a spark with flint and steel 
in order to get a tallow dip alight, as their fathers were fain to 
do. But now, even the necessity for lighting the gas is voted a tax 
upon strength, time, and patience, and a positive drawback to 
the recommendations of gas. People will pay handsomely, more 
especially if they are not instantly reminded of the charge, to 
be saved the smallest trouble. It is through overlooking this 
element of the situation that professed economists are so often 
led to form wrong conclusions in regard to the turn of trades and 
public supply organizations. The economist is apt to overrate 
mere cheapness as an attraction in itself. All other things being 
equal, it is usually true that mankind will try to get the most they 
can for money ; but, then, so few things are really of equal desira- 
bility, but different prices, that the rule becomes as idle in prac- 
tice as the famous lesson of Buridan’s Ass. 

It was a reasonable doubt as to the willingness of the public to 
take any additional trouble about their lights—especially about 
gas, the chief recommendation of which was that it gave no 
trouble at all—which caused most gas engineers to look askance 
at the Welsbach light. That, and nothing else, was the origin of 
the indifference of the leaders of the gas industry in this country 
to the novelty, which was so grievously misunderstood by the 
Welsbach Company. We all know what was their idea on the 
subject, and how costly the mistake eventually proved. It Is 
idle to inquire why, in the circumstances, British gas companies 
did not immediately rise to an appreciation of the right way of 
overcoming this objection to the Welsbach system. If the 
original Welsbach Directors went to their (financial) graves 
firmly persuaded of the incompatibility of their interest with that 
of gas suppliers, the latter might have believed as strongly that 
the public, who have never even in many instances arrived at an 
understanding of the gas-meter and its ways, would not take 
kindly to a burner of their recommending. Besides, in this 
country the Welsbach gas-burner was an expensive affair, and 
trafficking in it was surrounded with such difficulties that the 
most far-sighted of gas company administrators was easier per- 
suaded that it was a thing to be left alone than to be unneces- 
sarily meddled with. ; 

In Germany, as all the world now knows, altogether different 
conditions prevailed. Not only was gas itself much dearer than 
in England—thus heightening the initial attraction of an econo- 
mical means of obtaining light from it—but the Welsbach inven- 
tion was marketed without any irritating restrictions or artificial 
enhancement of price. Therefore—not immediately, but after a 
sufficient period of probation which everything helped to shorten 
—the gas manufacturers not only saw that the method was likely 
to prove lastingly beneficial to their customers and to themselves, 
but also that it was subject to the one great drawback of giving 
additional trouble, already admitted. Naturally, as business 
men, they set about the removal of this obstacle to the universal 
popularity of the system; and the result is the “ maintenance” 
arrangement as we now have it. What we are at present solici- 
tous to make clear in this connection is the true magnitude of 
the new departure, in its essential quality of a concession to the 
universal sentiment of civilized humanity. It is no mere “fad” 
of a few enthusiasts for a particular method of popularizing gas, 
but of a piece with that overmastering tendency of sparing the 
community unnecessary trouble and labour, which has brought 
about the installation of lifts in places of business, and finds 
profit in halfpenny tram fares. 

Even so, the gas manufacturer is beaten on the point of conve- 
nience by his electrical rival. The superiority which gas holds to 
oil, has been taken in its regard by the electric light. There is 
no sense in ignoring this patent fact, though, to judge by the in- 
sensate claim of electricians to cheapness for their light, one 
would imagine them to be bent on minimizing its strongest point, 
in order to attach themselves to its weakest. The cheapness of 
electric light, and the profit to be madeout of supplying it even in 
the poorest districts, have been insisted upon by partisans of the 
light from Sir William Preece downwards, until one would imagine 
they half believe it themselves ; while scarcely one of these advo- 
cates of the light of luxury has made enough of its real and in- 
comparable advantage of convenience. Indeed, one of the main 
factors in this very consideration—the facility of turning on and 
off the electric light in a room from a switch beside the door— 
has been abused by electricians into an argument for its economy. 
It is stated to be such a “saving” to be able to turn on and oft 
the light in this way! The fact being, that while those who can 
afford the light atall do not care a jot whether they cansavelittle 
or much by this arrangement, they do appreciate very highly the 
advantage of being able to “light up” in so simple and handy a 
fashion. And so does every man, even though he be a gas engi- 
neer, who has occasion to use electrically lighted hotels when on 
his travels. It is quite common to find electric lighting super- 
seded by incandescent gas in the public rooms of hotels, on 
account of the greater brilliancy and economy of the latter, while 
it is retained for the bedrooms for the sake of its convenience. 
It is a comfort not to have to fumble for the matches. 

Such a division of patronage as this proves our point, and 
shows how much more carefully than of yore the practical pro- 
blems of artificial lighting are now studied and solved. It would 
not have been within the power of the public of a past generation 
thus to balance brilliancy and price against convenience. It 1s 
its convenience, added, of course, to a touch of fashionableness, 
which keeps a market for electric lighting, notwithstanding the 
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demonstrable superiority of incandescent gas in brilliancy and 
price; and remembering what the same element once gained for 
gas in comparison with lamps, it does not lie in the mouths of 
gas engineers to complain of the change of fashion. If every- 
body could have the electric light to go to bed by, and switch 
on at need in the dead of night, everybody would use it for 
this purpose. But that such a line of custom alone would not pay 
the supplier is quite another story. We do not suppose it would. 
That, however, only exemplifies the short-sightedness of those who 
in this country would not let gas companies do whatever electric 
lighting their public required—like the Corporation of Leicester, 
for instance. If gas companies had been allowed a free hand in 
this matter, there would scarely have been one such undertaking 
in the land from which at the present time consumers could not 
have suited themselves with any proportion of either kind of light 
they might happen to fancy. The gas company would not have 
minded if the householder had asked for only two or three elec- 
tric lamps for his bedrooms, using gas for the rest of the house. 
How does it stand now? All the ingenuity of the electrical pro- 
fession is exhausted in inducing the consumer to use his lamps 
for the longest possible period of every evening—which is to 
make electricity look at its very worst beside gas. And even 
then the business does not often pay. A gas company would 
have supplied a consumer with electric light for half-an-hour, or 
an hour of an evening, for “ upstairs” use, saying nothing about 
maximum demand indicators or any other vain device for making 
a costly luxury appear a cheap necessary. The gas company 
would probably charge the maximum rate for it, too; but seeing 
the limited and special character of the demand, that could not 
be an objection. And inasmuch as the supply would be provided 
by the engineman on night duty starting another machine, driven 
by.gas or steam, it would be cheap enough to the company. It 
is almost a pity that, even as the law stands, an attempt to work 
a small combination of this kind has not been made. We saya 
“small”. works advisedly; for no English gas company would 
care to burden themselves, to no advantage, with a branch busi- 
ness big enough to stand alone. It is only a question of such 
small districts as must go without the convenience of the electric 
light altogether, if it is not to be had from the gas-works. 


- — 


WORKING OF THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS IN 1901. 


THE Home Office has, somewhat earlier than usual, published its 
annual report upon the working of the Employers’ Liability and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, containing all the statistical- 


information which is available for the year rgo1. This informa 
tion relates to only a limited area of the vast field covered by the 
operations of the two Acts—there being no statutory obligation 
upon employers to make returns relating thereto. But the tables 
compiled by the Home Office from County Court returns, par- 
ticulars of cases carried to the Supreme Courts, of official refer- 
ences to the Medical Referees, and as to mutual schemes under 
the Act of 1897, while not touching upon more than a very small 
percentage of the cases in which compensation is paid, afford a 
very useful basis whereon to form an idea of the benefits accruing 
to the working classes from the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. The cases dealt with by the Home Office 
include, in fact (apart from those where memoranda of agreement 
are registered in the Courts, a plan only generally adopted in 
certain parts of the country), practically none except those where 
the claim for compensation is in dispute; and anyone who has 
practical knowledge of the working of the Acts knows in how very 
small a number of cases is the offer of the employer demurred to 
by the injured men. The present report is the first to include 
cases relating to agricultural labourers, to whom the benefits of 
the 1897 Act were extended in 1900 by an Act coming into force 
on July 1, 1901. As these cases amount to only 1 per cent. of the 
total, comparisons are not really affected by their inclusion in the 
1901 returns. 

The first table in the report shows the number of cases under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts dealt with in England and 
Wales by County Court Judges and arbitrators appointed by 
those Courts. The number of such cases tends to increase; the 
totals for the past three years being: 1899, 999; 1900, 1145; and 
Ig01, 1370. The last figure includes 11 cases in reference to 
agricultural labourers. The number of cases referred to arbitra- 
tors shows a rapid diminution; practically the whole being now 
dealt with by the Judges. The number so dealt with has increased 
from 828 and 1046 to 1289; while special arbitrators were called 
upon last year to deal with only 9 cases, compared with 29 in 1900 
and 98 in 1899. In addition to the 1298 cases actually brought 
to a hearing, 72 were settled by the acceptance of the money 
paid into Court, while 548 were either withdrawn, settled out of 
Court, or otherwise disposed of in such a way that the result 
cannot be definitely stated by the Court officials. The total 
number of actions entered upon was, therefore, 1918, as com- 
pared with 1552 in rgoo and 1347 in 1899. The claims finally 
settled during 1901 within the cognizance of the Courts—apart 
from those recorded by memorandum of agreement—numbered 
1174, of which 1007 (or 86 per cent.) were decided in favour of 








the applicant, and 167 in favour of the respondent. In the two 


previous years the percentage of applicants successful were: 
1899, 75; 1900, 81; while, it is interesting to note, in the actions 
taken under the Employers’ Liability Act, the percentage of 
claimants successful has steadily decreased, being only 61 in 
Ig0I against 72 in 1897, before the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act came into force. 

Of the 1007 awards of compensation made, 399 took the form 
of lump sums, 301 of which were in respect of fatal accidents. 
In all these 301 cases, the deceased left dependants; and the 
total amount of compensation awarded amounted to £56,702, or 
an average of £188 7s. 7d., compared with £173 1s. 7d. in 1899, 
and £163 8s. 9d. in 1900. The higher average for last year is 
partly due to there being dependants in every case, but mainly, 
we take it, to the fact that the compensation awarded is based 
upon the deceased’s earnings for the preceding two years; and 
it is common knowledge that from the middle of 1899 to the 
middle of 1900 was a period when exceptionally high rates of 
wages were being earned in the iron and coal trades. In the 
mining industry, as a matter of fact, the average compensation 
was £214, equal to earnings at over £2 per week for two years. 
With regard to the 98 awards of lump sums as compensation for 
injury, 42, averaging £50, were made in cases of total inca- 
pacity; and the remaining 56, averaging £18, were granted in 
respect of partial incapacitation. Weekly sums were awarded in 
608 cases of injury—345 cases of total incapacity, with an average 
grant of 11s. 10d. per week, compared with ros. 11d. in 1899, and 
11s. 6d. in 1900; while in the remaining 263 cases (of partial in- 
capacity), the award averaged gs. 8d. per week, compared with 
gs. 2d. and tos. gd. 

The second table gives particulars as to the number of cases in 
which memoranda of agreements and informal arbitrations were 
registered in the County Court, au act which, it will be remem- 
bered, gives legal force to the terms of the agreements. The 
number of such registered memoranda—agreements 1623, arbi- 
trations 13, total 1636—shows a considerable increase; the total 
for 1899 being 763, for 1g00, 1253. But still it represents only a 
very small proportion of the agreements under the Act of 1897, 
it being apparently considered unnecessary in most cases to go 
to the trouble of putting in a memorandum for registration. The 
cases recorded by memoranda include 118 fatal accidents where 
dependants were left, the average award being £167 5s.; 2 deaths 
where no dependants were left, the statutory award of £10 being 
made; and 1516 cases of non-fatal injury, which it has been 
found impossible to classify into “total” and “ partial incapacity.” 
Where lump sums were granted, the average amount paid was 
£50 14s. (compared with £32 5s. paid for all cases adjudicated 
upon by the Courts); where weekly allowances were granted, 
the average payment made was 13s. 5d. (compared with tos. 11d. 
awarded by the Courts). It would appear, therefore, that 
injured workmen get better terms on the whole when they settle 
with their employers by agreement than when they take their 
claims into Court, which is what would be expected by those who 
know how the majority of employers deal with such cases, but 
which many men cannot bring themselves to believe. 

Table No. III. gives the figures relating to claims under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, which are less complicated than those 
relating to the Workmen’s Compensation Act by reason of all 
awards under the earlier Statute being by way of lump sums, 
and because all claims, other than those removed to the High 
Court, are settled by the County Court Judges—no arbitrators 
being appointed as under the 1897 Act. The number of actions 
brought in the County Courts last year under the 1880 Act was 
590, as compared with 505 and 511 in 1899 and 1goo, and with 
688 and 681 in 1897 and 1898 (before the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was in full operation). The number and amount of 
awards made, however, show no increase over the two previous 
years, and a marked decrease from the 1897 and 1808 figures. 

The “judgments for the plaintiff” compare as follows: 1897— 
220, damages awarded, {£15,115 ; 1898—220, £16,853 ; and 1go1 
—159, £11,295. The average amount of damages awarded in 
1897-8 was £77; in 1901, £71. Of the total number of claims 
(590) last year, only 30 were in respect of fatal accidents. 
Settlements out of Court, withdrawals and adjournments sine die, 
accounted for 11; judgments for the defendants for another 10 ; 
while to the plaintiffs in the remaining 9 cases damages were 
awarded amounting to £808. As this represents an average of 
£89 15s., as compared with {£188 7s. 7d. obtained by defendants 
proceeding under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the small 
number of actions taken under the earlier Act by representatives 
of the victims of fatal accidents is easily accounted for. 

Of the 150 judgments given in favour of injured workmen 
suing under the Employers’ Liability Act, 32 were in respect of 
total incapacitation, and the average award was £95. In the118 
cases of partial incapacitation, the damages awarded averaged 
£63. The solicitors’ costs allowed in actions taken under the Act 
of 1897 amounted to {10 13s. 1d. per case; and under the Act of 
1880, to £21 5s. per case. When it is remembered that in 39 
cases out of every hundred under the 1880 Act the plaintiff loses 
the day, while only 19 per cent. fail who proceed under the 1897 
Act, it will be seen that there is every inducement to the injured 
workman to claim compensation under the latter, rather than 
damages under the former. Notwithstanding this, there is a 
marked and growing tendency in London to sue for damages. 
In the Metropolitan Courts last year, there were 301 cases under 
the Employers’ Liability Act, against 201 under the Workmen's 
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Compensation Act ; whereas for the rest of England and Wales 
the figures were 289, against 1717. In the 301 actions referred to, 
the plaintiffs succeeded on only 68 occasions ; in the 201, the 
plaintiffs succeeded on 98 occasions. It looks rather as if the 
Trade Union solicitors are more successful in persuading their 
clients to proceed by the more expensive method, than in winning 
those clients’ cases for them, 

Tables V. and VI. give particulars relating to cases carried 
into the Higher Courts. The number of cases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which were taken to the Court of 
Appeal in England in 1901 was 61, or little more than 3 per cent. 
of all the cases that came before the County Courts. This isa 
considerable decrease as compared with 1900, when the appeals 
numbered go, or nearly 6 per cent. In Scotland, also, the num- 
ber of appeals decreased last year from 32 to 23. Of the 61 
English appeals, 22 were by workmen (6 successful), and 39 by 
employers (7 successful). For Scotland, the figures were: Ap- 
peals by workmen, 8, successful 3; appeals by employers 15, 
successful 6, There were only three appeals to the House of 
Lords (all by workmen); and of these, only one was actually 
carried to a hearing. 


The list of Appeal cases which was given in the returns for 1899 
and 1900 is continued in the present report, and professes to con- 
tain “a brief note showing the point in the Act on which the 
appeal arose.” We can only repeat our criticism of the former 
list—namely, that, as drawn up, it is too brief and ambiguous to 
to be of much value. For instance, this note upon an appeal 
conveys no information of any value whatever. Name of case— 
Harwood v. Abrahams; party appealing—applicant; result dis- 
missed; point on which appeal turns—definition of the term 
“defendants” (sec. 7, sub-sec 2); reference to reported cases— 
“unreported.” Apparently, Harwood was held not to bea depen- 
dant of the deceased workman; but what use is that inferred 
knowledge if we are not told what the relations between the two 
were? Brevity, we know, is the soul of wit; but as Home Office 
reports are not generally classified as humorous publications, it 
would be better if their compilers remembered that intelligibility is 
the soul of business communications. A précis of each case, such 
as is to be found at the head of each report in the “‘ Law Times,” 
would not add materially to the bulk of the return, and would 
make all the difference in its value. 


In 86 out of the 87 appeals, the point at issue is stated (the odd 
one being withdrawn), including 18 cases involving two or more 
points ineach. No less than 30 of the appeals turned upon the 
question of whether the workman’s employment was one to 
which the Act applied—the only case decided by the House of 
Lords being upon that point, and we are merely told that the ap- 
plicant was the appellant, and that the “order was reversed.” 
The number of cases in which a reference was made to the 
Medical Referees under the Workmen’s Compensation Act by 
Judges, committees, and arbitrators, was somewhat greater than 
in previous years, but still very small; the figures being: 1899, 
31; 1900, 50; and igor, 83. Asthere are 200 such referees in 
England, it will be seen that their duties are not onerous. 


Particulars as to the working of “mutual schemes of compen- 
sation” under the 1897 Act will not be available till the publica- 
tion of the annual report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies ; 
but it may be noted that there are only some 50 such schemes in 
operation, affecting about 137,000 workmen. It is a matter for 
regret that this method of dealing with compensation for accidents 
has not been more generally adopted. 

The following are the “ general conclusions” to be drawn from 
the statistics contained in the Home Office report according to 
its compiler, Mr. C. E. Troup, C.B. :— 

Speaking generally, a comparison of the returns for 1901 with those 
for the years 1899 and 1900 (the first two complete years when the Act 
was in force) does not show any great change in its operation. The 
number of appeals on questions of law has, however, diminished con- 
siderably—the figures for the three years are 54, 90, and 61—and there 
seems, therefore, reason to hope that progress has been made towards 
the definite settlement of the legal difficulties in the interpretation of 
the Act of 1897. Inan Act dealing, as this Act does, with entirely new 
matter, the legal questions to be settled are necessarily very numerous ; 
and in view of the enormous range of cases to which the Act applies, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the great majority of these difficulties 
would come up for decision in the earliest years of its operation. 
On the other hand, the number of cases brought to the County 
Courts—in most of which it must be questions of fact that are at 
issue—still tends to increase. The figures are, 1347, 1552, and 
1918. But, even in view of this increase, the statement must be 
repeated that the cases which come before the County Courts do not 
represent more than a very small proportion of those in which 
compensation is paid under the Act. The great majority of claims 
are settled by agreement, and only a small percentage are made the 
subject of formal arbitration. In the case of deaths, where the claims 
are for comparatively large sums, we find, as in 1899 and 1900, that a 
good many are disputed. . . Yet not more than 18 per cent. of 
the cases [of death by accident, all of which are reported] came in 
any way before the Courts ; and this figure includes a good many cases 
finally settled out of Court and others in which the only question was 
the apportionment of the compensation among the dependants. In 
1899, the proportion was 15 per cent.; and in 1900, 14 per cent. 
\s regards claims for injury, though there are no official figures of the 
number of persons injured which are of any value in this connection, 
the statement may be repeated that the unofficial figures available in 
certain industries indicate clearly that the number of litigated cases is 
less than 1 per cent. of the number in which compensation is payable. 





TRADE UNION TYRANNY AND THE PRESENT 
OUTLOOK IN SOUTH WALES. 


Last week, when concluding an article (p. 393) dealing with the 
judgment in the “ stop-day ” case, in which the South Wales Coal 
Owners and the Miners’ Federation were involved, it was re- 
marked that the result of the recent trial “is not calculated to 


improve the prospects of peace in the Welsh coalfields ” ; and it 
is certainly impossible for those who have watched the course of 
events in the district during the past few months to shut their 
eyes to the fact that there is serious cause to fear a rupture 
between employers and employed within a measurable period of 
time. For the past three years—indeed, ever since the strike of 
1898, which ended badly for the men—the relations between the 
two parties have been decidedly the reverse of cordial. This 
condition of things had its root in the junction of the South 
Wales Federation with the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
after the strike. As a consequence of that junction, the em- 
ployers have been obliged to remember that the representatives 
of their workmen with whom they have dealings, through the 
Sliding-Scale Committee, no longer represent only those work- 
men, and no longer have in view only the well-being of those 
men, but are in effect the officials of a “ foreign” Trade Union, 
one of whose fundamental principles is hostility to the sliding- 
scale system of regulating wages. With this knowledge at the 
back of their minds, the employers have felt themselves pre- 
vented from placing the same friendly confidence in the men’s 
leaders as they did in former days; while those leaders have 
given evidence of caring nothing for the interests of the em- 
ployers so long as the supposed interests and ends of the Union 
were served. 

This indifference to the convenience and interests of the coal 
owners has been most clearly shown by the Federation in the 
policy adopted regarding the presence of non-Unionists in the 
collieries—a policy which is doing more than anything else to 
render a breach of the peace inevitable. For some time past, the 
Federation have been forcing non-Unionists into the ranks by 
either setting the pits idle or threatening so to do-tactics which, we 
are told, have caused a rising sense of exasperation on the part 
of the employers. In our opinion, it is a great pity that the em- 
ployers have so far not gone from exasperation to action. The 
organizers of such a policy feed upon, and are rendered more 
aggressive by, success; and the Federation is now undoubtedly 
suffering badly from the complaint known as “ swelled head ’’’—a 
complaint for which the only effective remedy is a severe one. 

Of the “ bossing”’ attitude of the Union towards the employers, 
and their tyrannical attitude towards non- Unionists, two instances 
have been recently afforded. Some three weeks ago, the men’s 
representatives notified to the masters that they wished to take 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th inst. as holidays—a proposal to which the 
collieries would not assent, as such a course would seriously dis- 
organize their business. So far from this reasonable objection 
having any weight with the men, it only seems to have added zest 
to the pleasure of the holidays; for, although the pits were open, 
the miners followed their own inclinations and were idle until the 
Thursday. This ishow the Union makes manifest its ‘“ earnest” 
desire to work amicably with the employers. The following is 
an instance of how they act towards those miners who dare to 
offend the mighty Federation. At the Tredegar collieries the 
other day, one man was 3s. in arrear with his contributions ; 
so 300 men refused to work on two days and 2400 men threw down 
their tools on the third. Not (according to the manager of the 
collieries) that the man was unwilling to pay up. He offered 
his contributions to the Pit Committee; but they declined to take 
the money, and “told him that, as a punishment for not paying 
the money on the previous Saturday, he would have to go home 
one day.” The man declined to lose a day’s pay; and, as the 
manager, when asked by the Union to do so, naturally refused 
to prevent the man working, he went tohis stall. The Committee 
then demanded that he should be suspended from work for two 
days; and, the manager again refusing, they called out the men 
and said for every day they were out, the man who had been in 
arrear must lose two days, and a demand was actually made 
that he should be dismissed. Eventually, the man agreed to lose 
five days; and the miners then returned to work. 

Comment upon such insolent tyranny and high-handed dis- 
regard of the interests of the employers is scarcely necessary. It 
seems probable that they will prove the last straws to break the 
back of the—in our opinion, ill-advised—patience of the employers 
with such tactics, which, as one manager putsit, “ upset everything. 
All our arrangements are turned topsy-turvy, contracts are not 
completed, ships, horses, trucks are kept waiting, and there is a 
general breakdown all round”—because one man dares to be in 
arrear with hissubscriptions tothe Union! Weare glad tosee that 
the Tredegar Company are going to prosecute a selected number 
of the men concerned in the stoppages; but we are afraid that 
the head of the Union is too swelled for such action now to have 
any salutary effect. As the before-mentioned manager adds: 
‘Employers made a great mistake in not putting their foot down 
when these games commenced.” The fact is, the games com- 
menced, as we noted at the time, when coal prices were so high 
that employers shut their eyes rather than shut their pits against 
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the men; and now they have the price to pay. At present 1500 
men are out at the Abergorky colliery because about 60 members 
are in arrear; and at several other collieries notices have been 
tendered in order to compel miners to join the Federation. 

The manly and generous attitude of the Union leaders towards 
non- Unionists may be gathered from a speech made by a certain 
John Williams, miners’ agent, at the annual demonstration of the 
Rhymney Valley miners the other day. He said he had prepared 
a catechism dealing with the non- Unionist question, which began 
as follows: ‘The non-Unionist—who is he? Whence cometh 
he and whither goeth he? Who or what begat him? Is he a 
mammal or a parasite? Is he a blessing or a scourge to 
humanity ? Has he a moral right to act detrimentally to the 
interests of others? If not, is it immoral to compel him to do 
that which is right?” This specimen of a freedom-loving citizen 
added that ‘‘the employers must be taught that the interests of 
the working community were not to be trifled with.” To us, it 
seems rather that in South Wales the boot is on the other leg, 
and that it is the men who need teaching that the interests of 
their employers are deserving of some consideration. 

With this spirit animating the men (a spirit that will not be 
modified by their success in the preliminary stage of the litigation 
over the stop-day policy), and with the owners rightly exasperated 
at the treatment they have received and are receiving at the 
hands of the Federation, it must be confessed that one cannot 
look forward with much hope to a peaceful conclusion to the 
negotiations which were opened last week between the two parties 
as to what scheme for regulating wages in the South Wales coal- 
fields shall be adopted in place of the sliding-scale agreement 
that comes to an end on the 31st of December next. 


_ — 
—— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 








The Progress of High Voltage Lighting—Efficiency of the Lamps— 
The Need for Something to Stir up the Electric Lighting Business 
—The Question of Earthing the Return Conductor—The Cost of 
Electric Tramway Working. 


THE subject of the economy of high voltage incandescent 
electric lamps is of considerable attraction for those engaged 
in the electric lighting business, especially where the plunge 
to a high-pressure supply has not been taken. In England 
this was done some time ago; and the resulting agitation has 
almost subsided. But in the United States the change has not 
yet been generally made. Where is the palm of piogress to be 
awarded, in these circumstances? The question may well be 
asked, because of the curious way in which this ascription of 
progress is made by a particular cast of English public opinion. 
We have for years sought in vain for the principle on which the 
award is bestowed. Certain periodical publications are under- 
stood to be published in the interest of Progress; but it is by no 
means easy to understand what they mean by the term. We 
may flatter ourselves we have a clue to it in the lavish praising 
of foreign at the expense of native ways of doing things; but it 
ls not safe to trust to this, because the foreign example is dropped 
like a hot potato the moment it threatens to go wrong, which is 
very frequently. At home, Progress is usually associated with 
the doings of a particular brand of politicians whose ideal is 
understood to be rates of 20s. in the pound. But here again the 
difficulty arises that this profession of faith is not always kept in 
the forefront. Most things that parish authorities do at the cost 
of advanced rates are Progressive; but private individuals and 
companies can be Progressive too—if they advertise themselves 
liberally enough. It is a puzzle. 

To return, however, to the subject of high-voltage electricity 
distribution. Is this progress or not? Because if it is, it is 
almost an English speciality. Yet foreign suppliers of electricity 
are nibbling at it. American practice would willingly follow this 
British lead, but for the opposition of the fire insurance interest, 
which is very unprogressive. Germans manufacture more 220- 
volt lamps than they use themselves; and poor things they are, 
asarule, They have an average life of 400 hours at most, and 
their efficiency is well below 4 volts per candle power. Seeing 
how roundly the “ JournaL ” has been abused by electrical contem- 
poraries for presuming to take 4 volts per candle as the standard 
of duty of incandescent electric lamps, the information that Ger- 
Mlan manufacturers cannot make high-voltage lamps even so good 
as this is distinctly refreshing. The extreme thinness of the car- 
bons of lamps for these high voltages greatly increases their liability 
to breakage and rapid deterioration ; and such lamps do best in 
the larger sizes of 32-candle power and upwards. Naturaily, the 
question arises of where the interest of the consumer comes in, 
if his part in high-voltage supply consists in the obligation to 
use a short-lived 43-volt lamp? He ought to get a discount in 
addition ; but the amount of it is open to dispute. 

b Such questions as this belong to the category of industrial and 
are topics which latter-day electricians are be'uz accused 
by their candid friends of entertaining a tendency to shun. The 
Electrical Review” notices that all the papers presented at 

€ last meeting of the Municipal Electrical Association were 
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of a technical nature. This preoccupation with double-current 
generators, turbine engines, and other absorbing points of 
technic is well enough, provided that those who have to run the 
business do not entirely lose sight of the ordinary commercial 
wants and interests of the consuming public, “ from which alone 
the demand originates, and through which it is maintained and 
developed.” The only question of practical moment to the 
public mentioned on this occasion was that of “ earthing,” which 
appears to apply to the proposition to allow consumers to have 
uninsulated, or, to speak by the card, “earthed” returns for 
house wires. The point arises from the reflection that the dis- 
tribution extensions which are now general do not pay. More- 
over, it is at last avowed that, from the trading point of view, 
something ought to be done, and that immediately, to bring in 
more electric lighting business of a really profitable nature. The 
difficulty is that the cream of the possible business has usually 
been taken. The bulk of the demand for electric light at 
actual prices has in most places been booked; and the only 
field remaining to be covered is the mass of the public who can- 
not afford the normal expense of the service. It is confessed 
that the “ free wiring ” schemes introduced to facilitate new con- 
nections are not proving a permanent success, and some means 
must be found to really reduce the prime cost of wiring. On the 
other hand, the electric light fitter finds a difficulty in obtaining 
work at remunerative prices. Both work and profits are steadily 
decreasing; and the very existence of the trade is threatened. 
An aggravation of the depression from which the trade is suffer- 
ing is to be seen in the uncertainty that prevails in regard to 
contract prices. There was published the other day a list of the 
tenders sent in for wiring some municipal buildings and a fire 
station. There were but go lights altogether, with 50 switches. 
The tenders ranged from £115 down to £28 for the job. The 
lowest tender was accepted. This is clearly no sort of way to 
get good work done, or to procure satisfaction for either party 
to the transaction. The suggestion now is that salvation might 
be found in doing away with insulated return wires, and simpli- 
tying the connection to a metallic pipe carrying inside it the 
insulated feeding conductor, which shall itself serve as the return 
uninsulated conductor—presumably to run to earth immediately 
outside the premises. A discussion on the practicability of the 
principle is called for, with regard to the adaptability of the 
plan to existing main cable and distributing systems. It should 
be an interesting discussion; for, so far as we can understand 
the subject, it is tantamount to leaving any number of possible 
points of leakage open to the mains, subject only to the integrity 
of the lamp switches. How far the unaccounted-for proportion 
of the station output would be affected, one would rather wait to 
see before saying. 

In June last, we applied this column on several occasions to 
registering the traffic statistics of certain municipal electrical tram- 
ways—to wit, Liverpool and Birmingham—with the object of show- 
ing that the extravagant prognostications of cheap working that had 
been indulged in by some self-appointed prophets of this kind of 
‘ Progress”’ were not always justified by the results. For doing 
this service to the cause of truth and soberness in regard to the 
matter, we were fiercely attacked by an electrical contemporary, 
which, not satisfied with pinning itself to the statement that an 
‘almost universal” effect of the replacement of the horse-car 
by the trolley-car is a reduction of the expenditure to “ below 50 
per cent. of the receipts,’ went on to scout the examples we cited 
to the contrary, expressing thankfulness that the reputation of 
electric tramways does not depend upon what they do in Liver- 
pool and Birmingham. Well, to return to the charge in our 
own justification, there is now to be added the experience of 
Glasgow, where the percentage of working expenses to gross 
receipts is 65°93. The average expenses per car-mile, including 
depreciation, were last year 771d. Let us hasten to adanit that 
the report from which we quote states that “it would appear 
that the working expenses show a saving of 2d. per mile in favour 
of electricity.” The comparison, however, is not quite convinc- 
ing. There has been a large increase of the number of passen- 
gers carried, as well as of mileage run; and this growth of busi- 
ness, as we have always admitted, is to the credit of the electric 
haulage. The significant figures are the percentage of working 
expenses to gross receipts, and the cost of running per car-mile ; 
and our point is that these turn out to be greatly in excess of the 
prophecies of five years ago. 


_ — 
— 





A New Saturator.—Dr. Fryer, one of the District Inspectors 
under the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Acts, mentions, in the 
course of his report to the Chief Inspector on his work during 
the past year, that Mr. T. S. Standfast, Manager of Messrs. Burt, 
Boulton, and Heywood’s works near Southampton, has invented 
an ingenious form of saturator with a wrought-iron framework 
which can be taken away in sections for repairs. This enables 
the whole of the lead work to be seen while working. The pre- 
sent saturator is made of 20-lb. lead. It had been in use for some 
time when the report was made, and did not show any signs of 
buckling. Mr. Standfast coats the ironwork with a composition 
of his own, which prevents the action of the sulphuric acid on the 
iron. The saturator is of “piano” form; but Mr. Standfast’s 
framework can be used for round or semi-round, as well as for 
closed or open, saturators. 
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ILLUMINATIONS OF A PROVINCIAL CITY. 


Exemplary Devices and Useful Hints. 


Tue Coronation is over; and the whole country isthankful. But 
as men come and men go, so will great national events, which will 
in their turn lead to ebullitions of joy and thanksgiving after the 
manner of the display of gladsome feeling we have just witnessed. 


Then, again and again will all the paraphernalia of such occasions 
be brought into use. The streets will be adorned in the day with 
flags and bunting; and at night time the glitter- 
ing embellishment of public buildings and other 
establishments will be set going—typifying with 
more intensity than colour can do the nation’s 
warmth of feeling and pleasure. Itis only with 
the illuminative decoration of the street at 
night that we have to do; and as time passes, 
we imagine, the successors of those who have 
been responsible for the illuminations on the 
present occasion will turn to the pages of the 
“ JouRNAL” to learn something as to what was 
done in this respect in this year in which such 
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excellence in the Provinces. Indeed, we will go further, and say 
that within an area of (roughly measured) 500 ft. by 300 ft., we 
have not seen any building illumination scheme, even in London, 
that would take one’s fancy as did the illumination of the group 
of buildings comprising the beautiful Council House and Town 
Hall of Birmingham. They were illuminated on the nights of the 
holidays in June which were ‘ordained to celebrate the Corona- 
tion, and again on the gth inst., when the great 
ceremony actually took place. It was on the 
last occasion that we were able to examine the 
illumination fittings and devices, and subse- 
quently the lighting up and general effect of the 
display. The magnitude of the illuminative 
equipment of the chief public buildings and 
the resulting splendour produced by the work 
are obstacles to a verbal description which 
will enable the reader to properly appreciate 
their character; but, as far as is possible, we 
will bring measurements to our aid. Even the 
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FRonT VIEW oF CounciIL House (FROM WorKING DRAwING). 


important chapters have been added to the country’s history. 
Already we have written of the illuminations in London, and two 
of the best examples of gas decoration have been illustrated in 
our pages. but so far little has been said of what has been done 
in the Provinces. Even an attempt to notice with any degree of 
faithfulness all of the best that has been accomplished in the 
country would be impossible; and therefore we have chosen for 
description and illustration the work that was carried out under 
municipal auspices in Birmingham. To the extent that travels 
have permitted us to see, or so faras we have been able to gather 
from the newspaper reports, the gas illumination achievement in 
Birmingham must be pronounced as being the example par 





PHOTOGRAPH OF COUNCIL HOUSE ILLUMINATED. 





illustrations do not impart what the eye was able to compre- 
hend in one glance at the actual illumination. 

Here, before proceeding, we must give honour where honour is 
due, and say that it is largely to the interest taken in the work 
by the Secretary of the Corporation Gas Department (Mr. G. 
Hampton Barber) and to the exertions, plans, and personal 
supervision of the Fittings Superintendent (Mr. S. R. Barrett, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) that Birmingham owes the magnificent dis- 
plays on the public buildings, which, we believe, set the city in this 
respect in the forefront of all provincial centres. : 

In dealing with the illuminations, it will be advisable to take the 
buildings individually, and to commence with the Council House. 
The front side facing Victoria 
Square, and the western side 
facing the Chamberlain Memorial 
and the Town Hall, were the 
only ones which could be use- 
fully treated, as the northern 
and eastern sides face on to 
streets which are comparatively 
narrow, and so inadequate to the 
purpose of public display and 
sight-seeing. The Council House 
hasa frontage of about 300 feet, 
and a depth of about 210 feet. 
The fabric being composed en- 
tirely of stone, the whole of the 
piping had to be self-supporting ; 
and as aspecimen of fitting work 
on a large scale, it could not 
possibly be exceeded in point of 
good workmanship. Viewing the 
installation from many places, 
the mass of piping—commencing 
with the 4-inch and 6-inch ser- 
vices (of which there were five 
of the former size and one otf 
the latter), and ending with the 
1-inch outlining tubing, fitted 
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with star-jet burners spaced 3 inches apart—the quantity of the 
material used, and the appearance of solidity and permanence of 
the work (with nothing having the semblance of a makeshift 
about it) were features which excited at once wonder and 
pleasure. The piping all stood well away froin the buildings, so 
that the gas-jets could not scorch or injure the stonework in 
any way; and every principal upright feeding the network of 
tubing or the devices 
was valved for the pur- 
pose of regulating the 
supply to the require- 
ments of the occasion. 
In passing, it may be 
mentioned that this 
point (the regulation 
of the supply) is an 
important one if a 
really effective display 
is aimed at. The sup- 
ply of gas needed on 
a calm night may not 
be satisfactory at the 
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and crown on the left. (Parenthetically it should be mentioned 
that in the large pictures, which are taken from the working 
drawings, the devices are shown in lower positions than they were 
subsequently fixed in; but the small photograph gives a correct 
representation of their location.) But reverting to the star 
supplied by Messrs. Sugg. To the gas man, there is a point of 
interest about it, inasmuch as in use it illustrated the difference 
of light and effect obtained by good and bad burners. The main 
outlines of the star stood out brilliantly; while the inner parts 
were relatively dull. There were distinctly two different qualities 
of light; and this difference was simply produced by the use of 
two kinds of burner—one fitted for the quality of gas used, and 
the other unsuited to it. The result was rather pleasing than 
otherwise. There is only one other device that had a place on 
the Council House to which we will make special reference, and 
that was also supplied by Messrs. Sugg and Co. It will be seen 
in the small picture on the corner of the Council House, outside 
the Lord Mayor’s parlour; and a separate illustration of it is 
also given. It is a fine representation of a trophy of flags, with 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle at the top, and the whole sur- 
mounted by a crown. It isa really effective and finely executed 
design, and has been very much admired. Over all, it is about 
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WESTERN SIDE OF CouNcIL House (FROM WoRKING DRAWING). 


time of wind and rain; and any devices or ranges of jets that 
are sheltered from the wind or rain one night may be exposed 
the next to one or both of these elemental disturbances, and an 
increased gas supply may be necessary. Therefore, each and 
every part of the illumination work of a building must, to get the 
best effect at different times with changing conditions, be under 
immediate hand control. The staff, too, should be well mar- 
shalled, and every man made responsible (as was done at Bir- 
mingham) for some part of the work. This isa good hint, as a 
man will naturally keep an eye on every detail of his own section 
of work in order to present to the public gaze the best that can 


be got out of it. 

As the illustrations show, the 
upper part of the splendid muni- 
cipal edifice was outlined with star 
gas-jets, and the portico and all 
other protruding parts were speci- 
ally treated by similar means-— 
each burner being drilled so as to 
give five distinct jets. The great 
central device over the portico at 
the front of the building is in itself 
really a work of art. It is com- 
posed of cut crystals, of various 
colours, and is modelled in high 
relief. It represents the city coat 
of arms, and is 22 feet long and 
about 10 feet high—the figures 
being about 6 feet high. 

The greater number of the 
devices on the Council House 
were of the open gas-jet order 
(made by Messrs. Messenger, of 
Birmingham), and really splendid 
pieces they have turned out. Two 
other striking devices of the same 
character were supplied by Messrs. 
William Sugg and Co. One is 
the flame star on the portion of 
the building known as the Art 
Gallery. Looking at the drawing 
of the western side, it will be seen 
between the Brunswick star on the 


right-hand side and the letters E. R. 
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26 feet in length. In addition to the outlining work and devices, 
on the three highest points of the front of the Council House 
were three gas-flares, as shown in the small view. 

At the summit of the clock tower, there were also four large 
gas-flares. They were between 7 and 8 feet long; but from the 
ground level (the distance between being 140 or 150 feet) they did 
not appear to be more than 2 feet in length. The light from 
them (calculated at about 24,000 candles) was so intense that it 
illumined the sky for a great distance around; and miles away 
in the surrounding country they could be seen with remarkable 
clearness. The problem of how to get the large volume of gas 
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FRONT AND SIDE OF Town HALL (FROM WORKING DRAWING.) 
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required by them to so great a height, without the risk and expense 
of running the large pipes necessary over an extent of glass roofs 
and up the tower, was solved in an ingenious manner. A silk 
hose of similar material to that used in the manufacture of 
balloons was successfully adopted ; and the junction of this hose 
with a gas stand-pipe in the quadrangle of the Corporation 
buildings and with the flares at the top of the tower was effected, 
as needed, in a very short time by twomen. This hose has been 
in use since June last; and examining it on the night of the gth 
inst., we failed to detect the slightest leakage from it, or trace the 





Tropuy oF FLtacs ON CounciL House. (SuUGG.) 


faintest smell of gas. Knowledge of this 
successful application of silken hose to the 
conveyance of gas, at short notice and with 
absolute safety, to great heights may be use- 
ful to many readers; and possibly the ser- 
vice of such hose for the transmission of gas 
may be extended in other directions. 

Now we have to describe the illuminations 
of the Town Hall, which as visitors to Bir- 
mingham know, and our illustration shows, 
is a building of classic design ; and its archi- 
tectural features lent themselves to simple 
treatment with effective and beautiful results. 
It has a frontage of about 110 feet, and is 
something like 200 feet long. The reference 
to the piping of the Council House also 
applies to the Town Hall, with the exception 
that here seven 4-inch services were required. 
The piping was all self-supporting, and in- 
dependent of the building, which is com- 
posed of Anglesey marble, and therefore 
offered no opportunity for attachment any- 
where. By the way, it was noticed here 
and at the Council House that, although the 
piping was of large dimensions and ran here, 
there, and in all directions, it was practically 
invisible from the street level against the 
dingy stonework, which shows how well on 
such buildings pipes can conceal themselves 
without any special effort being made. However, a description 
of the Town Hall illuminations is an easy matter. The front, 
the back, and the side of the building facing Victoria Square 
were all treated upwards from the top of the base, around 
which ran a line of star jets. The principal columns and 
the entabiature were also outlined in similar manner. The 
side was treated so as to form a draped proscenium, within 
which was placed the sentiment “God Save the King,” in 
a framing of laurel leaves. This, as the picture portrays, was a 
really grand piece of fire work. The device is 100 feet in length ; 
and the letters 4 feet in depth. The centre device on the front 
of the building facing Paradise Street is also an exquisite piece of 








work. It is in the form of a star, enclosing profile portraits of the 
King and Queen; the whole being surmounted by a Tudor crown. 
It was made by Messengers; and some idea of its size will be 
gained when we state that it is 26 feet in diameter; and the 
King’s head from the forehead to the chin is 8 feet. This large 
device was flanked on either side by the letters E. R., which are 
8 feet in depth, and composed of four lines of gas-jets. The back 
of the Hall overlooking the Chamberlain Memorial and Edmund 
Street was similarly treated to the front in respect of the outlining 
work. Centred in this was a beautiful gas-jet device, consisting 
of a laurel wreath containing the letters E. A. On the roof at 
each end of the hall were three flares of 2000-candle power. Also 
facing the Chamberlain Memorial, the fronts of the Free Libraries 
and the University were illuminated by handsome devices—the 
former by a Royal Crown, 8 feet in diameter, and two large 
Brunswick stars, and the latter by portraits of the King and 
Queen, the letters E. R., and other ornamental devices. 





FIRE BRIGADE STATION DEvICE (MILNE AND Soy). 





Victoria Law Courts DEvicE (MILNE AND Son). 


Taking the Council House and the Town Hall together, the 
gas-jets numbered but little less than 280,000 ; and it is estimated 
that the total light given by this huge collection of jets was in 
excess of a million candles. What this meant within the area 
occupied by the buildings decorated can only be appreciated by 
those who witnessed the sight. The field of vision from all points 
of vantage was truly one of indescribable splendour. 

Coming to other public buildings, it was found that the Victoria 
Courts and the Fire Brigade Station had been fitted with gas-jet 
devices of superlative beauty; and on inquiry it was found that 
they were the productions of Messrs. Milne and Son, Limited. 
Of them, from the artistic and other points of view, we cannot 
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speak too highly; and, during the times they were alight, they 
attracted admiring crowds. The device at the Victoria Courts 
embrace several good features. At the base is a Brunswick star, 
which forms the centrepiece of a graceful drapery of flame, the 
ends of which are carried through and depend from two rings. 
Above this are fixed the letters E. R.; these being of massive 
design. The finishing feature is a Tudor crown, which is situated 
centrally with, but a little higher than, the letters. This crown is 
an exceedingly fine piece of workmanship ; and itis modelled (as 
are all the other Tudor crowns which were used in the Corpora- 
tion illuminations) from the design specially issued by the King’s 
authority. The greatest width of the device is 27 feet, the crown 
is 8 feet in depth, the letters 6 feet, and the star 6 feet. This 
huge device was supported over the main entrance to the 
elaborate buildings by a scaffolding formed entirely by the pipes 
supplying the gas. To the Fire Brigade station, Messrs. Milne 
and Son also supplied devices, the largest of which was worthy 
of a more prominent position, and would have had had circum- 
stances permitted. It is (as will be seen from the illustration) pic- 
torial in character; and we regret that novel designs of this kind 
were not used with greater freedom in the schemes of decoration 
throughout the country. This particular device occupied nearly 
the whole depth of the upper part of the building, excluding the 
ground floor—its height being 28 feet. The firm also furnished 
the devices for other illumination work in the city—a notable 
example being the Exchange, where were fixed in a setting of star 
jets a fine Tudor crown flanked by the letters E.R. 

The extensive Market Hall was also illuminated at either end 
by star gas-jet work and flares, with a pair of large Brunswick 
stars, which, it is interesting to mention, were first brought into 
service forty years since, and have only needed a little repair to 
fit them for the present celebrations. 

Now we have come to the end of this account of the features 
of the main illuminative decoration work in Birmingham; and a 
few general notes and impressions gathered on the night of 
Coronation Day in that city may be given as a concluding para- 
graph. A careful study of the various systems of illumination 
in the streets (with the advantage of having seen previously and 
since much of the illumination work in London) has hardened 
our preference for the naked gas-jet illuminations above all other 
forms in use. In comparison, the electrical illuminations, while 
bright, were stiff and lifeless; and where electricity was used for 
worded devices (particularly when different coloured bulbs were 
employed), the result was an indistinctness, excepting in those 
on a very large scale, which really rendered a close view neces- 
sary to ascertain the nature of the sentiment. The former part 
of this criticism applies also to the gas-jet-and-coloured-glass 
form of illumination. It is pretty by way of variation; but there 
is not the brilliance and animation about it that is secured by 
naked gas-jets. Besides which, in device work the former 
does ‘’ give the latitude of the latter for the filling in of needful 
detail. 

This is equally true of electrical work. Another point in favour 
of the open gas-jet form as compared with the glass enclosed jet 
is the rapidity with which a large area of lighting can be accom- 
plished. Standing on the portico of the Council House at Bir- 
mingham just before nine o’clock at night last Saturday week, 
the scene was an interesting one. A large crowd were waiting 
expectantly in Victoria Square, which fine open space the incan- 
descent gas-lights in the public lamps were beautifully illuminat- 
ing. The upper parts of the huge buildings forming the back- 
ground—the Council House and the Town Hall—looked dense 
and black; their noble features being entirely lost in the gloom. 
But as the clock in the tower struck the hour, lights were 
applied to the foot of each ascending gas-pipe; and in no more 
time than it takes to state the fact in writing, the flames 
ran along the pipes, and nearly the whole of the 280,000 jets had 
combined to fill the large square with a captivating lustre. Even 
the incandescent gas-lights in the lamps were entirely lost in 
the great radiance. For a few minutes here and there were little 
blank patches in the stretches of jets; but these were only caused 
by the cushioning of the air in the pipes. This, however, was 
quickly squeezed out by the inflowing gas; and the lighting was 
completed. One other point about this open gas-jet form of 
lighting which should be noted is that, to obtain the best effect, 
the feeding-pipes should be of ample dimensions and valved for 
regulating the supply, and the gas-jets should not be too diminu- 
tive if brilliance is desired. The size of holes drilled in the 
copper tubes of these devices was No. 20 B.W.G. Smaller holes 
were found to be unsatisfactory. Some of the business establish- 
ments in the city fitted with devices in which insufficient provision 
had been made in the first and last respects did not, for these 
simple reasons, look nearly so brilliantly lighted as they would 
otherwise have done. This is a point that manufacturers should 
note for future use. 

The experiences derived from this excellent example of illumi- 
nation work in Birmingham which we have taken some trouble to 
collect, will, it is hoped, be of service to readers in the future. It 
only remains for us first to thank the authorities for affording 
special facilities for gleaning so much that is of interest about 
the work described, and secondly to compliment them upon the 
generous manner in which they manifested their loyalty, and 
subscribed to the delight of the people of Birmingham and the 
neighbourhood during this season of their and the Nation’s re- 
Joicing. 








THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 513.) 


It is a long lane that has no turning; and the course that busi- 
ness in Throgmorton Street has so long been following took a 
turn last week. Markets opened very quiet, for a good many 
regular attendants were away; and, when the settlement began, 


much apprehension was felt regarding the outcome ofit. Forced 
liquidations of accounts caused considerable flatness; but soon 
it happily transpired that arrangements had been effected to 
avert the impending crash from some heads which had been 
looked upon as doomed. The relief thus afforded imparted a 
degree of cheerfulness which had long been a stranger; and so 
the week closed a good deal brighter, and prices for the most part 
showed an advance on opening figures. The Money Market was 
strong; there being an excellent demand both in connection with 
the Stock Exchange settlement, and for other purposes. Busi- 
ness in the Gas Market was very restricted all through the week, 
and on some days almost next to nothing wasdone. There were 
hardly any changes in quotation, except those arising from ex div. 
adjustments. These appear to have been rather roughly knocked 
off; and, on the face of them, there is the suggestion of much 
irregularity between issues identical in interest. But in the 
absence of actual business, they were probably regarded as being 
near enough to the mark until the stocks should be actually in- 
quired for. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary was 
moderately dealt in at very even figures. Opening at 92}, it 
touched 93 on Tuesday, and closed on Saturday at go ew div., 
which would be equivalent to 92 withthe dividendinit. Dealings 
in the secured issues were rather more abundant, and prices were 
good, especially for the maximum stock. South Metropolitan was 
quiet, but very firm; and prices improved a bit after the general 
meeting on Wednesday. More than once 125 ex div. was marked, 
which is equivalent to an advance of about a point-and-a-hnlf. 
Only a couple of transactions in Commercial new were recorded. 
Business in the Suburban and Provincial undertakings was very 
quiet. A bargain in Alliance and Dublinat acheap rate knocked 
half-a-point off the quotation ; but the general tendency was firm 
—their accounts for the half year showing a prosperous state of 
things in general. Newcastle is the latest addition to the list 
of companies declaring an improved dividend. This Company is 
quoted ex div. on its local Exchange, and cum div. in Capel Court 
—an anomalous state of things which we commend to the con- 
sideration of the authorities. Liverpool “B” is a point easier 
locally ; but Southampton debenture is higher. Transactions in 
the Continental Companies were limited, but prices were good, 
especially for Imperial, although the old quotation was still left 
standing without any advance. The undertakings in the remoter 
parts of the world were devoid of feature. In the Water Com- 
panies, there was really some little life after their long stagnation, 
and quotations moved, though irregularly. Lambeth and New 
River had to recede; while Southwark made a slight advance. 

The daily operations were almost at a dead level each day in 
point both of volume and of price. Alliance and Dublin fell} on 
Tuesday; and South Metropolitan rose 1 on Wednesday. On 
Thursday, many ex div. changes were noted. Southampton de- 
benture gained 2. In Water, Southwark improved 1. On Friday, 
Southwark rose 1 more ; but Lambeth fell 5. 








Mr. T. H. D. Berridge, who has been selected as Liberal can- 
didate for Warwick and Leamington, is a cousin of Mr. T. 
Berridge, the Engineer and Secretary of the Leamington Priors 
Gas Company. He wasa member of the firm of Messrs. Burn 
and Berridge, Solicitors, of Old Broad Street, and has always 
taken great interest in politics, though he has been too busy a 
man to figure as a candidate in a contested election. He has, 
however, had experience of public work, having been for some 
years on one of the London Boards of Works; and he is a 
Churchwarden of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. He takes a very 
hopeful view of the prospects of Liberalism. 


The Metric System.—According to the New York correspon- 
dent of the “ Daily Telegraph,” enthusiastic endorsement is given 
by the officials at Washington to the recent action of the Colonial 
Conference in London in adopting resolutions making the metric 
system of weights and measures compulsory throughout the 
Empire. He points out that the adoption of the metric system 
has been advocated by the Treasury Department for years, and 
in many congresses it has been a subject of consideration. At no 
time previous to the last session of Congress, however, was the 
matter taken up with so good a prospect of success as last winter. 
The Bill was favourably reported to the House, and is now on the 
calendar. It provides that the system shall be used exclusively 
by Government Departments after Jan. 1, 1904; and four years 
later it is to be made the standard system of the country. Par- 
ticular stress was laid on the joint action of the United States 
and Great Britain in this matter, and a great mass of testimony 
was taken before the House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, both from Government officials and American 
manufacturers. The evidence was nearly all in favour of the 
adoption of the system; and all witnesses made the prediction 
that should the United States act first, England would follow. 
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EXTERIOR OF COMPRESSOR-HOUSE, WITH TWO OF THE 


Tue lighting of large parts of the Art Exhibition at Turin by 
the Keith high-pressure gas system is one of the attractions of the 
place; and it has called forth the admiration of the local Press 
and of numbers of the visitors. The praise that has been publicly 
bestowed upon the lighting has given—and very naturally—the 


utmost gratification to the James Keith and Blackman Company, 
Limited, the owners and manufacturers of the system and plant. 
Before giving particulars of the lighting itself, there is something 
to be said about the illustrations. Two of them are photographs 
of the building in which are situated the Keith gas compressors 
employed in connection with the system. The house, it will be 
observed, is a highly ornate structure. Its external appearance 
is such that it is bound to entice the wayfarer to step inside, and 
see what is there on view; and the interior is of an equally pleas- 
ing character. Without doubt at most exhibitions abroad they are 
wiser in respect to such matters as these than weare. Where they 
endeavour to make even such things as gas compressors objects 
of interest, by giving them a picturesque and inviting habitation, 
we in this country would, in nine cases out of ten, place them in 
buildings which would incline the visitor to suppose that the con- 
tents—being considered by the authorities as unworthy of better 
treatment—were quite beneath a stranger’s notice. Compare, for 
example, the shed that sheltered the Keith compressors at the 
Glasgow Exhibition with the handsome and tastefully decorated 
building that the accompanying photographs present to us, and 
then ask which is more likely to arouse the greatest interest in the 
methods adopted in the high-pressure gas system—the shanty at 
Glasgow, or the specially-built pavilion at Turin. There can 
only be one answer. We may certainly take a pattern from our 
friends abroad in this matter of courting the attention of the public 
at exhibitions to unattractive forms of useful plant or goods by 
giving it and them tasteful accommodation. The expense in- 
curred in a reasonable amount of outside display is not money 
misspent when asking the public to pass a little time in examining 
gas apparatus and appliances—the larger part of which has no 
claim in itself to artistic merit. 

The installation of the Keith high-pressure lamps in the Exhi- 
bition is a large one. In all it consists of 180 clusters of three 
burners each, making a total of 540 burners, with an aggregate 
illuminating power of 180,000 candles. The paths along the lake 
in the grounds contain the greater number of the lamps, two of 
which will be seen in the view of the exterior of the compressor- 
house. From each column are suspended three lamps, contain- 
ing in all nine burners; and, from what has been seen of the 
lights in this country, we have no doubt as to the veracity of the 
eulogistic references in the local Press to the magnificence of the 
illumination. ‘ La Stampa,” for instance, speaks of the lights as 
having helped to “convert the poetic park into an enchanting 
garden.” ‘This is very prettily put; but the meaning is clear. 
The lamp columns appear from the photographs to be of con- 
siderable height. The ordinary lamp-post shown on the left- 
hand side of the first picture gives an indication of the actual 
elevation of the lamps; and this must be necessary, as otherwise 
the intensity of the lights would be distressing to promenaders 
in the beautiful main avenue (in which the compressor-house is 
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LAMP COLUMNS IN FOREGROUND. 














INTERIOR OF COMPRESSOR-HOUSE. 


situated) running from the entrance gates to the Exhibition build- 
ings. Besides which, the height of the lamps enables the light to 
be diffused over a greater area of the grounds. 

The picturesque interior view of the house is also very interest- 
ing. The compressors, it will be seen, are placed in an apartment 
simply guarded by a light gate of ornamental iron-work. The 
compressors, their connections, and fittings are shown complete 
in the third photograph. The plant consists of three No. 4 
Keith compressors, which are a size smaller than those used for 
the high-pressure lighting at the Glasgow Exhibition. Each 
compressor is capable of supplying 2500 cubic feet of gas an hour 
at 8 inches pressure. The amount of water consumed by the 
machines is very moderate, amounting to only 89 gallons per 
1000 cubic feet of gas. This is the only cost incurred in com- 
pressing the gas, and a simple calculation will show that it works 
out toa very small figure. Two compressors can easily do the work 
required; the third being merely held in reserve. The actual 
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THE COMPRESSORS AND CONNECTIONS. 


consumption of gas to obtain the illuminating power mentioned 
from the 540 burners is only 1800 cubic feet per hour. 

The whole of the work was carried out by the Societa Anonima 
Consumatori Gaz Luce, of Turin ; and, as already intimated, the 
apparatus was manufactured by the James Keith and Blackman 
Company, Limited. As stated in the “ JourNAL” a short time 
since, the Turin Gas Company have also fitted up the Victor 
Emanuel Theatre with the same system, which has, through 
these large and successful demonstrations of power and efficiency, 
quickly gained popularity among the people of Italy. A congress 
of Italian gas engineers had been arranged for the end of last 
month in Turin, for the purpose of Examining and discussing, 
among other matters, the lighting of the Exhibition; but the 
engagement has been postponed for the present. We may there- 
fore expect to hear something of their opinions or the system at 
a later date. It should be mentioned that the parts of the 
Exhibition not lighted by the high-pressure system are illuminated 
by electric arc lamps; but, says “* La Stampa,” “ the large com- 
compressed-gas lamps appear as if they would eclipse 
the electric arc lamps.” It is gratifying to get testimony of the 
merits of the high-pressure gas lighting from an independent 
source such as this. 


_ “a 
—— 


OBITUARY. 





The death occurred rather suddenly on the 8th inst., at the 
residence of his brother-in-law, in Edinburgh, of Mr. Joun Lyon 
PurVEs, late of the firm of Messrs. Sawer and Purves, of Man- 
chester. Deceased was for some years with Messrs. Alder and 
Mackay ; but in 1888, joined Mr. Sawer, and continued the busi- 
ness formerly carried on by Messrs. Fletcher and Murphy. Under 
their management it was very prosperous, more especially after 
the introduction of prepayment meters; but deceased relinquished 
active connection with it on its acquisition by Meters Limited, 
about four years ago. Mr. Purves was in his 55th year. 

The news of the death of Mr. CHARLES H. BELOE, M.Inst.C.E., 
a well-known civil engineer of Liverpool, and for many years a 
member of the City Council, which took place at Llandudno 
early last Wednesday morning, was received with general regret 
in the city later in the day. He commenced practice in 1868, 
and carried out a number of water and sewerage works all over 
the country. His father was for a long time Chairman of the 
Water Committee of the Liverpool Corporation, and he himself 
was a member of that body. 

A large number of our readers will learn with sincere sorrow of 
the great loss that has been sustained by their aged friend, 
Mr. GEORGE TayLor Myers, formerly of Broughty Ferry, through 
thesudden death last Tuesday morning of his youngest daughter, 
Isabella. In his retirement, Mr. Myers has made his home with 
his daughter at the house of Mr. Gilbert Little at Smethwick, who 
many years ago was greatly indebted to the late much esteemed 
Mrs. Myers, and has since been like a son to Mr. Myers and a 
brother among the members of the family. A deep affection 
existed between the father and daughter, and the latter has been 
constant in her ministrations to his comfort during these years 
of rest. The separation is a painful one; and the keenest sym- 
pathy of numerous friends will be felt for Mr. Myers—in fact, we 
learn that already numerous letters of condolence have been re- 
ceived by him from gas managers in all parts of England and 
Scotland. The deceased lady was very highly esteemed in Smeth- 
wick; and at the interment last Friday—in addition to Mr. J. 
Napier Myers, Mr. C. P. Myers, Mr. Gilbert Little, and his sons 
(Mr. Matthew and Mr. Archie Little)—there was a large attend- 
ance of the leading inhabitants, including the Mayor (Alderman 
Smith, J.P.). 





NOTES. 


Experiments on the Heat of Gas-Engine Cylinders. 


Herr E. Korting has recently made experiments with a view to 
ascertaining the expansion of the working cylinder of a gas- 
engine in an axial direction, as compared with that of the sur- 
rounding water-jacket. With a 400-horse power double-acting 
two-cycle engine, no difference of importance in the expansion of 
mantle and cylinder was observed. The results of the researches 
are reported fully in the “ Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher In- 


genieure,” 1902, No. 4. 
Sand Bricks. 


According to the “ Schweizeriche Bauzeitung,” Herr Schwarz, 
a chemist of Zurich, has improved the system of manufacturing 
sand bricks by subjecting the materials to a special treatment 
before moulding. The lime and sand are mixed in a paddle pug 
mill, heated by a steam jacket. The inlet of water and air can 
be regulated so that much less lime is required (2 to 6 instead 
of 6 to 10 per cent.) and less powerful presses are needed for 
moulding. At the Industrial Exhibition in Dresden there wasa 
model sand-brick works on the Schwarz system for an annual 
production of 6 million bricks. The plant is distinguished by 
simplicity, not only on account of the reduced number of mixing- 
machines (one being sufficient), but also of the absence of con- 
veyors, hoists, &c. There are three moulding-machines, with 
adjuncts, each equal to the production of from 800 to 1100 bricks 
(10 in. X 5 in. X 23 in.) per hour—viz., 30,000 per day of eleven 
hours for the three. The cost price per 1000 bricks, including 
interest and repayment of capital, is 15 frs. (12s. 6d.). 


Depreciation of Coal and Coke in Transport. 


A report by Mr. Stelkens, of Ruhrort, on the depreciation of 
coal and coke by shipment was presented to the recent Inter- 
national Navigation Conference at Diisseldorf. It was based, of 
course, on the German kinds of coal and coke; but some of the 
statements are of general interest. Westphalian gas coals show 
from 40 to 50 per cent. of slack at the colliery screening places. 
In transport by rail, lumps suffer the most crumbling, and washed 
nuts suffer more than through-and-through coal, which is very 
full of slack. Naturally, the farther the coal is sent and the more 
it is handled the greater the waste in the form of small; so that 
the cost of the coal to the consumer is largely affected by the 
value that can be obtained for the screenings on the spot. Trans- 
shipments, of course, increase the loss; sothat sometimes it pays 
better to send coal all the way by rail, if possible, rather than 
combine rail and water transport. Some experts do not allow 
that any appreciable increase of the proportion of slack is made 
by the jolting and rubbing of the pieces of coal during a railway 
journey ; but others allow for 2 per cent., to include breakage 
in loading and unloading. German collieries usually allow an 
excess weight of 2 per cent., which covers this loss. It is sug- 
gested that the avoidance of breaking should be kept in view in 
the designing of coal-handling machinery. There should be a 
possibility of vertically adjusting of coal-tips,so as to enable them 
to tip from a constant height, which should never exceed what is 
absolutely necessary. Asregardsliability to spontaneous ignition, 
coal heaps are never made higher than 5 metres, if it can be 
avoided. Warm rain during and after heaping, and compression 
caused by dumping the coal down from great heights, add to the 
danger of fire. Some enormous coal-silos have lately been built 
at Hamburg, Roubaix, and Copenhagen, which discharge from 
the bottom. Experience with these shows that the limitation of 
height of storage does not apply, because the whole mass of coal 
is frequently set in motion by the bottom discharging. No deter- 
mination is offered of the rate at which coke depreciates in storing 
and transport; but this effect is allowed to be always produced, 
whatever its amount, which depends on the hardness of the coke. 
The coke dust thus made has no fuel value. 


Facts about Producer Gas. 


Mr. F. J. Rowan, writing in “ Cassier’s Magazine,” points out 
that producer gas is the genuine name for the product of what 
may be called the comparatively slow resolution of solid fuel by 
means of heat in apparatus of a variety of designs. While in 
the ordinary system of gas-making practised in gas-works the 
heat applied to the exterior of the retorts for the distillation of 
the coal contained in them is obtained from coke or other fuel 
distinct from the charge of coal which is being distilled (although 
the coke may be the product of coal previously distilled), in the 
producer system the heat is obtained in the interior of the pro- 
ducer by the combustion there of the solid portion of the charge 
of fuel which is being gasified. It has become so much the 
fashion to affix the name of the inventor or designer of the form 
of gas producer used to the product of that apparatus—and thus 
to speak of “ Siemens gas,” “ Dowson gas,” ‘“‘ Mond gas,” and 
so on—that ordinary people may be excused for not recognizing 
the fact that the “gas” is virtually the same in all these in- 
stances, as the process followed is to all intents identical in all 
kinds of apparatus employing internal combustion for the pro- 
duction of combustible gas. There are such differences in detail 
as the employment of coke or anthracite in some cases, of bitu- 
minous coal in others, of the use of a smaller or larger amount of 
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steam along with the air required for combustion in the producer 
(resulting in a greater or less percentage of hydrogen in the gas, 
and in the preservation of the ammonia formed from the nitrogen 
of the coal), as well as differences in the form, size, and arrange- 
ment of different producers. But none of these affects the prin- 
ciple upon which the production of the gas is based, or the main 
features of the process as a whole. It will thus be seen that an 
erroneous idea is conveyed by the adoption of distinguishing 
names, and that, instead of there being so many inventors or 
“discoverers” of new kinds of gas, there are only inventors of 
different forms of apparatus, the object of all of which is the pre- 
paration of practically the same kind of gas. As to which form 
of apparatus is the best, there are, of course, different opinions ; 
but practice and experience have demonstrated some well-defined 
conditions to which a “ producer” must conform in order to bea 
really good one. 


A Suggested Rational Metric System. 


The question of the adoption of the metric system was pru- 
dently left out of the programme of the engineer’s deputation in 
support of standardization, which, headed by Mr. J. Mansergh, 
recently waited upon the British Government. The question has 
lately been considered by the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, 
which formally adopted a resolution in favour of the system. 
Such a resolution is likely to receive the support of a public 
body, when it would not be accepted by private business firms. 
In this instance, no sooner did it get abroad that the Franklin 
Institute had pronounced in favour of the adoption in the 
United States of the metric system of weights and measures, 
than numerous protests from engineering and other industrial 
firms were forwarded to the Society. Messrs. William Sellers 
and Co. wrote to point out that the disadvantage of the French 
metric system is that it is an attempt to measure time, space, and 
matter decimally; whereas the decimal method is only suitable 
for counting and computing numbers. Assuming that there 
would be some advantage in having an international standard of 
weights and measures, Messrs. Sellers question the expediency 
of abandoning for it all the incompatibles of existing American 
and English practice. It is suggested, not for the first time, that 
if the standard metre were 40 inches long—instead of being, as 
it is, five-eighths of an inch shorter—all the advantages, such as 
they are, of the metric notation would be secured by users of 
the Imperial system without the necessity for changing anything. 
The originator of the suggestion is believed to be the late 
Sir Joseph Whitworth. In this way, the length of the inch 
would become exactly 25 millimetres, so that dimensions would 
be interchangeable without fractions. If such an exchange were 
possible, use would soon show which was the more convenient 
system, and its terminology would gradually supersede that of 
the other. As it is, vulgar fractions come more natural to the 
human faculty than decimal subdivisions of the unit. Decimal 
fractions of materials bought and sold by weight or by measure- 
ment are not conceivable. In France and Germany, the use of 
the half-kilo, which is a little more than a pound avoirdupois, 
had to be legalized for the sake of the public convenience; and 
this again is subdivided into quarters and not into tenths, for the 
weighing of common articles. One of the most serious engi- 
neering objections to the metric system, however, is the circum- 
stance that dimensions written in it do not appeal to the natural 
perception of magnitude and proportion, with the result that mis- 
takes are rendered more frequent and are less easy of detection, 
especially at a distance from the origin of the communication. 








The fourth of the new volumes of the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica”’ contains an interesting article by Professor Lunge on 
‘*Gaseous Fuel.” The principal classes of this fuel are classified 
by the author as follows: Coal gas, coke-oven gas, producer gas, 
Siemens gas, blast-furnace gases, water gas, semi-water gas (of 
which a modification is Mond gas), and air gas, produced by 
forcing air through volatile inflammable liquids. Professor Lunge 
says natural gas is of importance in some of the States of North 
America; but he considers artificial gas of much more general 
importance. 


The average price paid for all petroleum put on the market 
in the United Statesin 1901 was 95°7 c. per barrel, compared with 
$119 in 1900. But the average price for Pennsylvania oil per 
barrel was $1'21. In 1go1, 14,250 wells were completed, with 
3220 estimated to be dry. The cost of these is estimated at 
$21,375,000 (£4,275,000), or about one-third of the value of the 
total crude product for that year. During the year, 1,062,750,306 
gallons of petroleum and its derivatives were exported, valued at 
$71,479,124 (£14,295,825), the average price paid for this oil being 
6°73 c. per gallon, compared with 7°52 c. received in 1goo. 

In the Lycée at San Marino, there is a curious model of a 
gas locomotive which was discovered by Professor Borbiconi in 
a cupboard. It appears to have been constructed with the idea 
of showing how carbonic acid could be disengaged from one of 
its compounds by attacking a carbonate by an acid. The loco- 
motive was presented to the collection by a lawyer named 
Angeloni, between Oct. 1, 1867, and March 30, 1868, and was 
catalogued as “Gas locomotive, constructed to demonstrate how 
this force can replace that of steam.” This model was appa- 
rently constructed before Lenoir came out with his motor. 





COMMUNICATED ARTICLE. 


EFFECT OF VARYING THE CONDITIONS OF 
COMBUSTION ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
OF COAL GAS. 


By H. LeIcEsTER GREVILLE, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Chemist to the Commercial Gas Company. 


Many changes have occurred in recent years in the methods 
of testing ordinary coal gas, all of which have undoubtedly 
tended to a steady advance towards accuracy. The abolition of 


the closed photometer and of candles as a standard, were both 
important changes in the right direction; and with the table 
photometer and the 1o-candle standard, we have now as accu- 
rate a method of testing gas of the ordinary 16-candle standard 
as it is possible to conceive. The abandonment of the rigid 
5 cubic feet consumption, and the substitution of the plan of 
burning the gas up to a constant value of 16 candles, was also a 
useful and a just improvement. The change does not materi- 
ally affect gases of higher than 16-candle value, but it mini- 
mizes the injustice previously inflicted on those of lower illu- 
minating power. To test gas of lower light than 16 candles in a 
burner specially made for this grade of gas is obviously wrong 
for a fixed consumption for both gases. The air supply is prac- 
tically the same in both cases with the same-sized chimney ; 
and the poorer gas is over-burnt, and the light correspondingly 
deteriorated. 

With the advent of 14-candle gas for the public supply, and 
the possibility of a further drop in the illuminating power in the 
future, it is a matter of the most serious consideration as to what 
is to be the method of testing in order to develop the true light 
of any particular grade of gas. It is only fair that the gas com- 
panies should have gas, of whatever illuminating power, tested in 
such a manner as to do it justice. 

What is the true illuminating power of any particular gas? 
This is a question which not even the most expert scientist can 
answer. All we know is that a gas tested under certain condi- 
tions develops a certain light, which might vary under other con- 
ditions. Take, for instance, the value of so-called 16-candle gas 
as indicated by the Sugg “ London ” argand, the various batswing 
and fishtail burners, and finally by the incandescent system. 

In the course of some calorimetric investigations, I have estl- 
mated the light of different grades of coal gas under varying con- 
ditions, with the immediate object of discovering what was the 
best method of developing the maximum light (apart, of course, 
from the incandescent system, which is obviously not suitable for 
ordinary gas testing). The following table embodies the results 
so far obtained. It is fragmentary, and needs supplementing by 
further tests which I hope to publish at a comparatively early 
date. The subject is, however, of such importance, that I thought 
it would be interesting to readers of the “ JouRNAL ”’ to place on 
record such evidence as I have already obtained. 


Illuminating Power of Gas under Varying Conditions of Combustion. 
[The figures refer to candle power. ] 

















Sugg ‘‘ London ”’ | Special Sugg 
Argand for | Burner for 
Conditions of Testing r6-Candle Gas. | 14-Candle Gas. 
No. quo ad Gas Consumption NE, 
and General Remarks. Gin.by | 6in. by | 7in by | Gin. by 
2 in. in. | 12in. 1? in. 
Chimney.'!Chimney. Chimney. Chimney. 
1 |At5cubicfeetperhour . . . 6°8 o | 88 
Burned up to 16 candles, and cal- | 
culated back to 5 cubic feet. .| 10°2 | 
Chimney full of flame, and calcu- | 
lated back to 5 cubic feet . oe I0‘g | 125 
2 |Ats5cubicfeet . .. . . .| 14°4 15‘2 | 
Gas burned to 3-inch flame, and | 
calculated back . . . . «| 15°6 1I5'9 | 
With chimney full of flamg, and | 
calculated back . . . . «| %15°5 15 9 oe _ 
* \Atsoupicfeost. . «+ © « « oe ee 14°I 14°6 
Up to 16 candles, and calculated 
ORCK . « po ag. “Gee Oe oe “e 14°8 ie 
G6 iAtsgowmmetest . 6. 6 le ltl ee - 13°4 15'0 
a ee o° «a 8°2 II‘O 
S Wtsoumtetet. «© «+ «© «© oe si 13°O 13°I 
Up to 16 candles, and calculated 
+ + +s +S oe + +. oe — 14°0 
o AteacuwpmGet. . «© « » « _ _ 10°6 
Chimney full of flame, and calcu- 
mga GRGK. «5 8s 8 ell ee én 13°4 
10 jAtscubicfeet ... . oe ‘4 10°2 
Up to 16 candles, and calculated 
back; chimney full of flame oe oe 12°9 
11 j|Atscubicfeet ... . . .| 12°O I2°4 14°0 
Up to 16 candles, and calculated 
icc « «© ¢« « @& « = OG 13°I 14°3 
ts iAtscubicGeet. « « «+ » «w| 88°O I2°O 12°6 
Up to 16 candles, and calculated 
MOO «+ © «© ws ; w= 3s s2°9 14 0 oe 
mS meeemegt . 6 et lt le Cl is - II‘o 12°8 
Chimney full of flame, and calcu- 
Beets « © + ff 13°0 13'5 
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I should wish to have made the table more complete, but my 
time has been limited, and many of the blanks are left for 
obvious reasons. In some cases, further tests would have been 
added, but some circumstances prevented it. 

Such as they are, however, the figures will afford a basis for 
some useful comments and inferences. In No. 1 we have as the 
main point that gas of 8°8 candles on the 14-candle standard 
burner is raised to 12°5 candles—viz., no less than 3°7 candles— 
by filling the chimney with flame. In samples Nos. 5, 8, 9, and 
10 we also get a rise in light by bringing the gas up to a 16-candle 
flame. No. 2 shows the effect of both increasing gas consump- 
tion and decreasing air supply quo ad diameter of chimney, on 
gas consumed by the Sugg * London” Argand. Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 
13 show on the 14-candle standard the increase of light on burn- 
ing more gas, and further the effect of substituting a 6 inch by 
1? inch for a 7inch by 1}inch chimney. In No. 7, on an extra low 
grade of gas, this is very marked. It seems certainly in evidence 
that the present burners constructed for 16 and 14 candle gases 
fail to do justice to the gas when a material fall occurs in the 
illuminating power. 

Of course, in the case of the public gas supply, it is highly 
improbable that abnormally low-grade gas would ever be sup- 
plied ; but in experimental work on low-quality gases—such, for 
instance, as making a report on a very inferior coal—the Sugg 
‘‘ London” argand at 5 feet consumption is still frequently used 
as the standard. The 14-candle standard on 14-candle gas gives 
materially better results, both by increasing the gas consumption 
beyond 5 cubic feet per hour and by using a shorter chimney 
(No. 5); while on gas of a lower quality the effect is most 
marked (Nos. 7 and 13). The 14-candle standard burner should, 
in my opinion, be used with a 6-inch by 1? inch chimney, and the 
gas, where possible, burned up to a 16-candle flame. 

Should 12-candle or 1to-candle gas ever come into the domain 
of practical politics, it is obvious that a special burner will have 
to be invented for testing purposes. 








TECHNICAL RECORD. 


IRISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Annual Meeting in Cork. 

The Annua! Meeting of the Association was held in the Council 
Chamber, Municipal Buildings, Cork, last Tuesday, under the 
presidency of Mr. S. B. LANGLANDs, of Coleraine. On account 
of the attractions of the International Exhibition in the city, 
there was a large attendance of members, which fully justified 
the change in the place of meeting from Coleraine, which was 
agreed upon last year. 





WELCOME BY THE MAYOR. 


Alderman E. FitzGERALp, the Lord Mayor of Cork, took the 
chair at the opening of the proceedings, and bade the members 
a hearty welcome to the city. He said the citizens and himself 
were pleased and honoured by the presence of a body of so repre- 
sentative a character as was visiting them that day; it was one 
of the marked compliments which had been paid to them during 
this year. He hoped the business would be profitable to the 
members; and he was certain that the result of their delibera- 
tions would be instructive to the community at large. He was 
not going to enter into any particulars relating to their business, 
but he certainly said this was an age of go-ahead and develop- 
ment in all matters of science; and it was to the credit of the 
managers of gas companies that they had kept abreast of—and, 
if they would allow him to say it, ahead of—other developments 
in science. He wished them all success. He desired that gas 
managers should produce as splendid an illuminant for the people 
as possible, and also that those who had invested their capital 
in the gas undertakings should obtain satisfactory profits. He 
would have much pleasure in meeting the members of the Asso- 
ciation at their excellent little Exhibition in the evening, and in 
showing them over the place. 

rhe PRESIDENT, on behalf of the Association, sincerely thanked 
the Lord Mayor for his very hearty welcome to his fine old city. 
It had been a treat for the members to come to Cork, which, in 
gas matters, was perhaps unique. They got from Cork one of 
the leading lights of their profession. He remembered, when he 
was younger, having met Mr. Denny Lane—a man whose name 
would go down to posterity in connection with the Gas Institute. 
On behalf of the Association, he thanked the Lord Mayor for his 
welcome, and for his kind invitation to the Exhibition. 

The Lorp Mayor then declared the meeting open, and said 
he would leave the members to their deliberations. He again 
wished them every success. 

He then vacated the chair, which was taken by Mr. Langlands. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Whimster, of Armagh) read the 
annual report of the Committee. It opened with some explana- 





tory remarks in regard to the change of meeting-place, which 
was decided upon in deference to a general wish that Cork should 
be substituted for Coleraine, on account of the Exhibition in the 
city. The Committee then recorded their gratification at the ready 
response their application for papers had met with, and expressed 
the hope that this would continue. Feeling reference was next 
made to the lamented death, under painful circumstances, of 
Professor Ivison Macadam, who, since his election as an honorary 
member in 1893, had so closely identified himself with the work 
of the Association; and the Committee recommended that a 
resolution expressive of the members’ sympathy with the widow 
and family in their bereavement should be forwarded. The 
Association had also lost an extraordinary member in the person 
of Mr. J.C. Adamson, of Airdrie. The roll of the Association was 
to be extended by a number of new names; while the financial 
position was shown by the balance of £49 in hand. 

Mr. F. Eustace (Tullamore) said he had great pleasure in 
moving that the report be approved of. 

Mr. H. KirKHAM (New Ross) seconded the motion, and it was 
carried. 

The AupiTor (Mr. G. W. Norman, of Dublin) read his annual 
report, which was also adopted. 

The PreEsIDENT then submitted the proposed resolution with 
reference to the death of Professor Ivison Macadam, which was 
as follows: “The members of the Irish Association of Gas 
Managers desire to express their deep regret at the tragic death 
of the late Professor W. Ivison Macadam, who for the past nine 
years was an honorary member of the Association, and whose 
lectures had come to be regarded asa special feature of the 
annual meetings; and to assure his widow and family of their 
sincerest sympathy in their sore bereavement.” He said Pro- 
fessor Macadam was a tower of strength to the Association, and 
he thought this was the least they could do to testify their appre- 
ciation of his merits. 

The resolution was agreed to by the members rising. 


NEw MEMBERS. 


The following gentlemen were proposed for the membership of 

the Association :— 

Ordinary Members.—Davies, E., Cootehill; Dunn, W., Queens- 
town; Fitzpatrick, P., Athy; Kirkham, A., Tramore; 
M‘Grath, J., Cork; Taylor, J., Limavady ; Tyndall, F. J., 
Carrick-on-Suir; Young, R., Youghal. 

Extraordinary Member.—Davies, J. F., Manchester. 


Mr. J. G. Tooms (Waterford) said he had great pleasure in 
moving that the gentlemen whose names had been submitted on 
the list read by the Secretary be admitted to the Association. 
He was especially glad to see their good friend Mr. M‘Grath, of 
Cork, there, and to know that he had joined their ranks. 

Mr. J. Cronin (Middleton, Co. Cork) seconded the motion, and 
it was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


The PRESIDENT expressed his pleasure in nominating Mr. J. G. 
Tooms, of Waterford, for the presidentship next year. 

Mr. C. B. Tutty (Sligo) seconded the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Toons said he thought it would not be right to let the 
matter pass without thanking the members for the honour they 
had conferred upon him in electing him to be President of the 
Association for the ensuing year. He recognized that it was the 
highest honour which his brethren—those in Ireland, at all 
events—had the power of conferring upon one of the members 
of the Association. He could assure them that in his year of 
office he should do his best to further the true interests of the 
Association. He had to announce to them that, in anticipation 
of his election—because when one became Vice-President, the 
natural sequence was that he got a step higher—he had been 
looking forward to the Association visiting him; and he was 
authorized to give them a hearty invitation to make Waterford 
their meeting-place next year. The Directors of the Company 
which he had the privilege to serve gave him authority to say 
that, in the event of the Association meeting in Waterford, they 
would be very pleased to entertain them. Personally, he should 
esteem it very highly if they should select Waterford; and if 
they did, he was sure it would be with both pleasure and profit 
to the individual members of the Association. He went on to 
say that the members were aware that the Committee usually 
considered the matter of who were to be nominated for office ; 
and at the Committee meeting that morning, it was unanimously 
resolved that Mr. Whimster, their esteemed Honorary Secretary, 
should be brought forward as Vice-President. He thought it 
only right to say the Committee had a feeling that some of the 
members had an idea that the Committee wished to work the 
whole business. Nevertheless, he, as a member of the Com- 
mittee, had great pleasure in proposing that Mr. Whimster 
should be Vice-President for the ensuing year. They were all 
aware that he was the founder of the Association, and that it 
was largely owing to his exertions that it was in so prosperous a 
position; and he considered they should be only honouring it if 
they made Armagh their place of meeting two years hence. 

Mr. J. PATTERSON (Tipperary) seconded the motion. 

Mr. G. Cummincs (Ballymoney) thought that the Committee 
were the proper people to make such nominations as this one, 
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because they were so widely scattered that it was impossible for 
the members generally to take the interest in the affairs of the 
Association which the Committee could do. Therefore, before 
going any further, he would ask if the Committee considered as 
to whether they were going to make Mr. Whimster both Vice- 
President and Secretary. 

The PreEsIDENT replied that the intention was to make him 
both. 

Mr. CumMMINGs said this was his feeling, because they would be 
entirely at sea unless they had Mr. Whimster as Secretary. 

The nomination was agreed to. 

The Committee recommended that the following should be 
elected members of Committee: Mr. J. Cummings, Ballymoney ; 
Mr. C. W. Stott, Parsonstown; Mr. H. Kirkham, New Ross; and 
Mr. J. Richmond, Kilkenny. 

Mr. A. MAcKENZIE (Edinburgh) proposed that the gentlemen 
nominated by the Committee be elected. They were widely 
scattered, but they were well known to all the members. 

Mr. Tutty seconded the proposition, and the nominations 
were agreed to. 

The Hon. Stererary and TREASURER (Mr. Whimster) and the 
Aupiror (Mr. Norman) were held to be permanent officials, and 
not to require re-election. 


THE PRESIDEN?T’S ADDRESS. 


The Presipentr then delivered his Inaugural Address, as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


I thank you sincerely for the honour you conferred on me, in 
clecting me as your President. Since I joined the Association, I 
have looked forward eagerly to our useful and enjoyable yearly 
gatherings; and I can honestly say that I have derived benefit and 
learned much thereat. 

‘To-day we meet in Cork;-and I take it that our so doing is a 
recognition by us of the laudable efforts of its citizens to further 
Ireland’s commercial prosperity. Exhibitions have a real com- 
mercial value as educational centres. Hearing and reading of 
improved machinery and apparatus, or of the latest inventions, is 
nothing to seeing and examining their structure. Let our wish 
be that this exhibition will be thoroughly successful. 

My intention is to give my thoughts on a few of the matters 
that have been before us in our profession during the past twelve 
months. If there is any lack of sequence in my remarks, just say 
to yourselves: “ We are out for aramble;” and if I can make the 
time pass pleasantly by the way, so much the better. 

A deal of attention has been given to the Technical Education 
and training of future gas engineers; and if some pooh-pooh the 
subject, others, knowing better, feel that some special training and 
teaching is necessary to equip our successors for carrying on the 
ever-increasing duties that form our “daily round.” Many 
erroneous conceptions of the meaning of technical teaching are 
prevalent. Some fancy it consists in cramming heads with 
scientific jargon, formula, or symbols; others again think that 
planing planks and sawing wood is the Alpha and Omega of it. 
Would that they could see and understand the work done in some 
ofour Technical Schools! May it go on and prosper. Then they 
might understand aright Lord Bacon’s saying, “ Neither the naked 
hand nor the understanding left to itself can do much; the work 
is accomplished by instruments and helps of which the need is 
not less for the understanding than the hands.” 

Your answer to all this is, ‘‘ Put your scheme into a workable 
shape.” So I will attempt this. Take the case of a young man 
entering the works under us (say) as an apprentice. If he has 
any “gumption” at all, he will want to know the whys and 
wherefores of everything. Then comes the question of how to 
get the answers; and our bounden duty is to put him on to the 
ladder, and thereafter let him climb until his head tells him that 
he has gone far enough. Let us first of all find out how far his 
school days have carried him; then map out a series of evening 
classes, or subjects for evening study if there is no school—so 
much to be gone through each year—impressing on him the 
while the need of applying the knowledge gained. If he is study- 
ing building construction, let him absorb the principles and test 
their application on the buildings in the works; if it is chemistry, 
let him test its laws bit by bit amid the reactions always going on 
in gas-works; and so on. 

lor the first year’s study, mathematics, drawing, and elemen- 
tary physics might be taken up. Second year: mechanics, machine 
construction, building construction, light, and heat. Third year: 
chemistry and the advanced stages of the first and second years’ 
subjects. This course of science work makes a good basis, and 
an introduction to the many good technical books on gas making, 
gas-works construction, and kindred subjects which have been 
written. Of these books, I think Accum’s “ Treatise on Gas- 
light” led the way; and from the time of its publication until 
the issue of Hunt's * Gas-Lighting ” two years ago, there have 
been many valuable contributions to our literature. Other 
sources of information (and very reliable ones) are our clever 
weekly gas papers. Again, many of our leading firms issue 
catalogues, and advertisements of their goods; and all I would 
say is do not despise even such as these bye-ways to knowledge. 
I classify many of my catalogues, and file lots of advertisements 
for reference. 

Thus tar I have dwelt on the more or less scholastic side of 
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the training. Let us glance for a minute at his work-a-day 
pupilage. Where possible, a few years should be passed in a 
gas plant works; but where not possible, the progress should be 
through the fitting and distribution work, then on the works. 
After that the office and the drawing office; from that to an 
assistant’s place; and finally complete control. 

Leaving the subject of the education of the gas engineer, let 
us consider for a little his possibilities and professional status. 
My regret is that this phase of our business cannot be spoken of 
in glowing terms. Corporations and companies advertize too 
often for efficient and fully qualified engineers and managers at 
salaries of a very slender nature. You find very important towns 
offering {150 per annum, and (the pity is) getting applicants. 
Surely there is need for a Gas Engineer’s Protection Society, or 
at least for an agreement now and then to boycott some of these 
miserable—aye, miserly—bodies. Town councils are the worst 
offenders; and the reason is not far to seek. If a gas company 
get hold of a money-making progressive manager for their works, 
it is not likely “they'll kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 
In the case of councils and public bodies, everybody’s interest is 
nobody’s interest ; and small salaries seem to be a saving when 
one has to talk of retrenchment and reforin to “the intelligent (?) 
electors whom one has the honour to represent.” 

One other remark ere I pass on. It must be felt that our 
branch of civil engineering is not given its due meed of recognition. 
Some of the ablest men of the time have been, and are, our gas 
engineers ; and the belated and tardy recognition given this year 
to one whom we all delight to honour for his true nobility and 
magnificent work, only accentuates my point. 

Let me touch for a moment on one or two matters of direct im- 
portance in successful gas-works management. The most impor- 
tant is perhaps our coal purchase. We for the time being are 
able to purchase coal at rational and reasonable rates—not at 
the madly inflated prices that obtained in 1go0-1go1. Now the 
question is do we in Ireland buy to the best advantage even now ? 
Gold can be bought too dearly, we are told. Well, so can coal. 
A fashion is sometimes set in coal buying (as in frocks) which is 
injurious, and does not let us benefit by competition among the 
sellers. Some of the smaller places gather that a certain coal is 
being carbonized in a paying gas-works; and immediately there 
is a demand for that coal and that only. What I contend for is 
that small concerns have a splendid chance of testing one or 
two tons of likely coal, and finding out for themselves what is 
really going to pay them to use. I myself every summer make 
a series of practical tests of one or two tons of a few different 
kinds and buy from the results obtained. Thus I have more than 
one string to my bow and buy at the true value. 

Coke with us in the North of Ireland is so valuable a com- 
modity, and sells so well for industrial uses, as well as domestic, 
that if it were not for the freight on coal, I for my part would be 
tempted to follow the lead of a friend of mine on the other side, 
and erect coke-ovens, recovering the gas as a bye-product. The 
financial results from the coke-ovens erected by my friend must 
be gratifying to his directcrs. 

Mr. Tully is going to speak to us on slot-meters and Mr. Syme 
on cookers. Would I be trespassing on their preserves if I urged 
on managers the desirability of getting our gas used more and 
more for trade purposes—such as japanning, brazing, steel 
tempering, baking, greenhouse heating, and the hundred and one 
other purposes to which it can be put? The cheapening of 
incandescent lamps, mantles, &c., is a splendid thing for the gas 
industry ; and with this, and a modicum of exertion on our part, 
we need fear no competitors, be they of the “sparky” electric 
nature, or the “ flashy ” oil type. We can as yet give better 
value, light for light, than any of our opponents. 

A complaint was made some days ago in one of our technical 
papers that sulphate could not be bought at certain works in 
Ireland, in which it is made. Ifthis statement is entirely correct, 
then certainly here’s another “injustice to Ireland.” My own 
system is not only to sell direct to the farmers around me, but 
also—by means of leaflets, talk, &c.—to educate them as to the 
proper use of it; and my reward is that they come back year 
after year to buy, after having once used sulphate of ammonia. 

I would have liked to have gone over more ground in my 
address; but I feel I have taken up my share of your time. | 
trust my sins of omission and commission will be overlooked. 





THE LECTURE. 

Professor C. R. C. Ticuporne, LL.D., of Dublin, delivered 
a lecture on “ Some Points about the Properties and Testing of 
Carburetted Water Gas.” Our report is under revision by the 
author, and will be published next week. 


READING OF PAPERS. 


Four papers were upon the agenda for reading and discussion ; 
the titles and authors being as follows :— 
“The Prepayment Meter System in Sligo,” and “ Methane- 
Hydrogen Water Gas,” by Mr. C. B. Tully, of Sligo. 
“Gas Affairs in the West of Ireland,” by Mr. T. J. Reid, of 
Ballina. 
“ Advantages of Gas-Cookers,” by Mr. D. W. Syme, of Naas. 
All but the last of these, with a report of the discussions 
thereon, will be found in another part of the ‘ JouRNAL.” 
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NExT PLACE OF MEETING. 

Mr. G. ArrtH (Dundalk) said he had much pleasure in pro- 
posing that they accept the kind invitation of Mr. Tooms to meet 
at Waterford next year. 

Mr. Tut.y seconded the proposition. 

The Hon. SeEcrETARY said that Mr. R. Bruce Anderson, of 
London, had written to say that if the Association went to Water- 
ford, they would have something there worth their seeing. 

The proposal was agreed to. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

At the conclusion of the business, 

Mr. Eustace said he thought it was their duty to pass a vote 
of thanks to their worthy President for his services in the chair. 
He was sure they would agree with him in hoping that the meet- 
ing at Waterford would be as successful as the present one had 

een, 

The PresIpDENT thanked the members sincerely for their vote. 
He said his thanks had been in the meeting itself; for to his 
mind it had been a very successful one. If this were also their 
opinion, he was satisfied. 

Mr. A. MACKENZIE said they had had a very successful day; 
and therefore he would call upon the meeting to give a very hearty 
vote of thanks to their esteemed Secretary. 

This was agreed to. 


In the evening the members were the guests of the Cork Gas 
Company, who entertained them to an excellent dinner in the 
Chalet in the International Exhibition. Mr. W. B. Harrington, 
a Director, presided. Beforerising, the Chairman wished success 
to the Irish Association of Gas Managers, which the President 
(Mr. Langlands) acknowledged. Mr. Tooms proposed “ Success 
to the City of Cork Gas Company;” and Mr. Kirkham proposed 
the health of Mr. Langlands. This short toast-list disposed of, 
the members separated. The remainder of the evening was 
spent by most in the well-arranged and very instructive Inter- 
national Exhibition, with which all were delighted. 

On Wednesday a party of between thirty and forty members 
and friends went on an excursion to Killarney. 





THE METHANE-HYDROGEN WATER-GAS PLANT 
AT SLIGO. 


By C. Lb. Tu ty, of Sligo. 
[A Paper read before the Irish Association of Gas Managers. | 
After our meeting last year in Dublin, experiments and investi- 
gations were continued for some months with the methane- 


hydrogen water gas plant at Sligo. They had ultimately to be 
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discontinued for other more urgent extensions and alterations to 
the works, but not until some important and interesting modifica- 
tions had been made. Trouble was experienced by the formation 
of a hard pitch in the connections, which led to the choking up 
of the apparatus. To overcome this, it was decided to modify the 
plant in such a way as to completely crack-up the tar into gas 
and free carbon. In the apparatus so modified, it was found 
possible to do so. The gas, which consists chiefly of hydrogen 
and methane, is of practically the same constitution as that found 
in previous experiments before the plant was altered, except that 
there is a loss of hydrocarbons absorbable by bromine, and an 
increase of benzene vapours and of hydrogen. 

Important features in this modified plant are that it is so 
arranged that the height of the bed of incandescent fuel is kept 
constant; the steam is injected through the same openings as the 
air blast, by which the clinker is broken up, and it is possible to 
work without fire-bars; and an arrangement of stack-pipe, valves, 
and connections which allows of the removal of the gases from 
the generator either at the middle or top, and also allows of the 
lampblack being brought away with the gas and recovered, or 
retained in the generator as fucl and burned, at will, 

The generator is lined with fire-brick and provided at the 
bottom with clinkering doors. It is charged with coke or 
anthracite, or a large proportion of bituminous coal may be used. 
The fuel, being ignited, is raised to incandescence by means of 
the air-blasts injected into it at openings close to the bottom. 
The air-injectors are arranged around the shell at a number of 
points, and carry in their interior the steam-pipes, so that when 
the necessary incandescence has been obtained by means of the 
air-blast, steam may be injected on the area of maximum tem- 
perature in the fuel. About midway down the generator lining, 
a scries of nostrils are arranged, leading into a flue bedded into 
the lining. This flue passes entirely round the generator, and 
has its exit into a stack-pipe closed at the top by a snift-valve. 
A second exit is provided close to the top of the generator, and 
leads into the upper portion of the stack-pipe. both exits are 
fitted with valves, so that during the process of blowing the fuel 
up to the necessary temperature, the products of combustion can 
be led away through the nostrils in the circumference of the 
generator lining, and a definite height of fuel kept in a condition 
of incandescence; while during the succeeding period of steam- 
ing the fuel and decomposing the tar, the resulting gaseous mix- 
ture can either be withdrawn from the nostrils at the centre of 
the generator or from the top. Half-way between the nostrils 
and the floor there is an inward projection, constituting a con. 
striction of the generator; and as the fuel falls through the open- 
ing left at the contracted part, it leaves below the projection a 
space, running round the interior of the generator, in which 
injectors are fitted at intervals for driving in the tar by steam. 

The plant is worked as follows: The generator having been 
filled with fuel to the top, the fuel is ignited and blown up to a 
high degree of incandescence by an air-blast through openings 
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left at the lower part of the generator. The products escape 
through the nostrils half-way up the generator into the stack-pipe 
and away into the air through the snift-valve. In this way, the 
fuel is raised to high incandescence for a definite height ; and with 
proper regulation of the air-blast, the escaping products will con- 
tain but little unburned matter. The fuel in the upper part of 
the generator is heated, but not raised to visible incandescence. 
The necessary temperature having been attained, the snift-valve 
is closed, and tar or other heavy hydrocarbons are injected by 
steam into the annular space below the projecting ring; and, 
being driven into the incandescent fuel, both hydrocarbon and 
steam are decomposed—the hydrocarbon breaking up into soot 
and gaseous products, while the steam, in contact with the incan- 
descent and nascent carbon from the decomposition, forms water 
gas. At the time that this action is proceeding, some steam is 
injected through the pipes in the interior of the air-blast tubes, 
and this, playing upon the clinker formed during the blow, breaks 
it up, while the steam is converted into water gas. 

The various gases formed during this portion of the process 
pass upwards, together with the finely divided carbon from the 
decomposition, which latter is filtered from the gas by the com- 
paratively cool carbon in the upper portion of the generator ; and 
as the fuel gradually sinks, it is brought down into the zone of 
combustion below the nostrils, and, on account of its fine state of 
division, is utilized before the larger masses of fuel in the actions 
taking place. The mixture of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and 
methane, formed in the second period of action, leave the generator 
near the top, and, passing into the stack-pipe, leave it by a pipe 
which forms a cross junction with the upper exit from the gene- 
rator, and which is closed bya valve when the snift-valve is open 
for blowing, but is opened when the snift-valve is closed. 

In places where there is a demand for lampblack, it will be 
found more economical to recover it than to burn it away in the 
generator. And this can be done by leading away the gases, 
laden with finely divided carbon, through the nostrils, and thence 
through the stack-pipe and the same valve as before, to a series 
of atmospheric condensers in which strips of asbestos are sus- 
pended, on which the carbon deposits, and from which, by a 
jigging arrangement, it can be shaken into sealed receptacles. 

No estimate of any value can be made as to the cost of the gas 
with plant on so small a scale; but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the cost will not much exceed that of “straight ” water 
gas. The illuminating power of the gas varies from 10 to 12 
candles; and it hasa calorific value of about 380 B.T.U. 

This plant should form a valuable adjunct to big carburetted 
water-gas plants, where the heavy oil is practically waste pro- 
duct, and even when burned under boilers is a nuisance, and not 
economical as compared with breeze fuel and forced draught. 
A generator of this kind could be put up as an auxiliary to the 
ordinary plant, and the oil tar could be entirely gasified, and a 
large addition made to the output of the works at a very small 
extra cost. The gas so made, containing a good proportion of 
methane, would, when added to the carburetted gas in bulk, 
make no difference in illuminating value, as the increase due to 
- presence of the methane would counterbalance the diluting 
effect. 

The plant has been thought out in conjunction with Professor 


Lewes, who visited Sligo last summer and inspected the original 


plant as designed and erected by the author. The result is this 
modified and perfected plant. The author is greatly indebted to 
Professor Lewes for the willingness with which he placed his 
valuable knowledge of the subject at the author’s disposal. 

The author regrets that he is unable at present to furnish more 
data of the working of the plant; and he can only repeat his 
wish, expressed last year, that other engineers may be induced 
to take up this interesting subject. 


Discussion. 


The PresipEnt (Mr. S. B. Langlands) said the members ought 
to feel proud of having such a gentleman as Mr. Tully connected 
with the Association. He had gone into research work pretty 
freely, and he (the President) only hoped his researches would 
go on, and result in making the work of the gas manager easier 
in the future. He thought he could see how it would. 

Professor C. R. C. TicHBorNE said he was not going to com- 
ment upon the paper further than to say that such contributions 
must be invaluable to an Association like this, because they 
would touch upon a new field. He was not a practical gas manu- 
facturer, and therefore he would only ask a question of Mr. 
Tully. He must confess that he was surprised at the low illu- 
minating power obtained when carburetting with American oils. 
It was a long way from 10 to 20 candles, and perhaps, for his 
education alone, Mr. Tully would give them information upon 
this point: How was it that the contrast arose? He should also 
be glad to know whether Mr. Tully, in the course of his experi- 
ments, had ever worked with anthracite, and, if so, what were 
the results as compared with coke. They were very much 
obliged to Mr. Tully for giving them the paper, which was, as it 
were, a breaking of new ground. 

Mr. G. AtrtTH (Dundalk) said he had had a good deal to do 
with oil gas—not carburetted water gas, but oil gas pure and 
simple, or at least as pure as they could possibly get it; and they 
were certainly troubled a good deal at first with lamp-black, or 
carbon deposited in that form. He thought Mr. Tully had been 
able to do a good deal to get over the trouble; and he was sure 





they would all be pleased to hear more from him about his 
research work in this direction. 

Mr. J. G. Tooms (Waterford) said he thought it was generally 
understood last year that papers should be in the hands of the 
members a few days before the meeting, if possible. The one 
before them scarcely lent itself to discussion, the members having 
only just heard it. No doubt when they came to read it, there 
would be several points upon which they would wish to put some 
questions to the author. He (Mr. Tooms) would like to ask, 
assuming, from the paper Mr. Tully read last year, that this was 
an auxiliary to coal-gas plant, at what point he mixed the gases. 
He remembered that Mr. Tully had an enricher, and he imagined 
that it would be interesting to the members to know what was 
his modus operandi with his enricher—which was something like a 
laboratory on a large scale—and his coal-gas plant. 

Mr. W. Dunn (Queenstown) asked if Mr. Tully would inform 
them at what price per 1000 cubic feet his gas could be made, 
because, looking at it from a practical point of view, he thought 
it would be dearer than coal gas. But if it was only to be used 
in times of emergency, he really considered the apparatus would 
be out of place. 

Mr. J. W. R. Watt (London) asked if an instailation of the 
character referred to could be put up in place of a coal-gas plant, 
and, if so, if it would enrich the gas. 

Mr. Tooms asked whether there was any difficulty with the 
tar. Was it watery; and did Mr. Tully treat it specially ? 

Mr. Tu. ty, in closing the discussion, said, in reply to Professor 
Tichborne’s remarks as to illuminating power, that he experi- 
mented with American oils, but found they were too expensive ; 
and, as he mentioned in his paper last year, he fell back upon tar. 
He came to the conclusion that the only thing he could do was to 
use tar, because it would not pay to use oil. Nothing surprised 
Professor Lewes and himself more than when they did not get 
any illuminating power at all. Their idea was to completely 
crack up the oil into carbon and hydrogen. This was what they 
expected to do; but they found, on the contrary, that they were 
able to make illuminating gas of from 1o to 12 candle power. 
The only way he could explain this was that it was impossible to 
thoroughly break up the tar into its elements of hydrogen and 
carbon, and that the tar, on being injected, was protected by the 
steam, and that it was absolutely impossible to have it altogether 
broken up. Of course, there were points in regard to the reac- 
tions taking place in the process which required further investiga. 
tion. In some way or other they got the tar decomposed into 
benzine vapour. That was only what they expected. He had 
not made any experiments with anthracite. In regard to cost, he 
thought he mentioned in his paper that with plant on such a 
small scale it was impossible to arrive at the cost with any exacti- 
tude; but, inasmuch as the tar and coke in the generator yieldel 
about the same quantity of gas, he could not see why the cost per 
ton of fuel should not be about the same as in the case of ordinary 
carburetted water gas. There was no reason why they should 
not be, weight for weight, the same. And certainly the gas was 
cheaper—about 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, as compared with ts. 5d. 
or 1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet with coal gas. He mixed the gases 
in the hydraulic main; but, owing to his mains being so small, he 
had to bye-pass a quantity into a separate gasholder, and it was 
pumped into the gas as convenient. The tar was run in in its 
pure state, freed from water only by settlement; and it was de- 
composed by complete combustion. Mr. Wall asked whether the 
plant could be used in place of coal-gas plant, and if the gas 
could be enriched. When Professor Lewes saw the works and 
tested the gas, his first remark was that the gas could be supplied 
as it was made, without any enrichment whatever. Of course, it 
was a gas which would lend itself to enrichment by benzol, the 
same as Coal gas. 
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GAS AFFAIRS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


By T. J. Re1p, of Ballina. 
[A Paper read before the Irish Asseciation of Gas Managers. | 


At the meeting of this Association held in Sligo two years ago, 
© paper was read descriptive of an English engineer’s impres- 
sions of small gas-works in various parts of the country, but 


chiefly those in the West of Ireland, which revealed a state of 
aftairs in those concerns anything but creditable to those respon- 
sible for them. Obsolete plant and badly planned and primitive 
working methods seemed to characterize most of the works met 
with. The picture drawn was not calculated to inspire one with 
an exalted opinion of gas matters in the West; and I have noticed 
in those whose business brings them to our works an ill-concealed 
scorn for what they doubtless consider lamentable lack of enter- 
prise in the management. 

I remember interrogating one of those gentlemen on this 
matter when in England without revealing my own identity ; and 
I give you his impression of the average small gas-works in 
Ireland: “ An ill-kept yard lumbered with débris of all sorts, the 
collection of ages, a portion of which would be of value in a col- 
lection illustrating early gas-works practice, comprising, as it 
does, many quaint and long-forgotten forms of apparatus which 
your modern gas engineer has probably only seen reproduced in 
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old text-books. The retort-house, purifiers, and other apparatus 
bear out the general air of utter stagnation which pervades the 
place, and a sleepy stoker, reluctantly emerging from some secret 
lair, affords the necessary life to prevent the intruder thinking 
the place derelict.” 

Now, this fancy picture may have had some counterpart more 
or less true ten years ago, when the long days of summer were 
one long holiday for the small works; but since then the situa- 
tion has changed considerably, and a general awakening, con- 
current with a similar social advancement in the condition of the 
people, has roused gas concerns to an appreciative sense of their 
duty. This improvement in the people is not a little due to the 
increasing numbers of Irish Americans who visit their friends 
in the “Ould Country” annually; and there can be no doubt 
that the advanced notions of the American are being very quickly 
assimilated by the people here. Unfortunately, the American 
visitor inculcates the doctrine of electric lighting to his hearers ; 
and the result is that those who recently knew no better illumi- 
nant than the modest “dip” now clamour “ for the light of the 
future” (?) as the correct thing, with a faith in its merits and an 
indulgence to all its shortcomings which admit of no argument 
to the contrary, and which cannot fail to inspire a feeling of envy 
in the breast of a gas manager writhing under a sense of injustice 
regarding his own product. 

The author of the paper mentioned admitted, by way of preface, 
that his views of the question were necessarily superficial; and 
I can quite conceive that an English engineer familiar with gas- 
works methods as they obtain in the larger towns in England 
could find little to commend ina casual and hurried visit to small 
works in Ireland. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
conditions of life in our small towns differ so widely from those 
in England or Scotland that the up-to-date and progressive policy 
which finds its reward there may not on that account meet with 
equal success if similarly applied in the West of Ireland—in 
fact, itis more than probable that financial disaster would ensue 
were the policy adopted. 

To the want of capital was chiefly ascribed the backward state 
of our gasindustry. While I admit that this has proved a serious 
obstacle to expansion and development, yet I do not think it has 
militated against progress to the extent believed, as the same 
scope and outlet for capital does not exist in our small towns as 
is the case in other portions of the kingdom. We havea different 
customer to cater for. The towns are not self-supporting, as 
most English towns are, but are solely dependent on the surround- 
ing country for existence; so that the average condition of our 
town dwellers cannot compare with that of the residents in an 
English town. It is the want of outlet for capital more than the 
want of it that presses so heavily on our gas undertakings; and 
I daresay that it is the knowledge of this fact which renders the 
raising of capital so difficult, even where excellent reasons can be 
advanced in its favour. Capitalists in Ireland do not regard gas 
investments with the same favour that they are accorded else- 
where ; and therefore a banking concern has to be resorted to, 
and a high rate of interest prevails. I often wonder that English 
capitalists seeking an investment which will return bigger divi- 
dends than most gilt-edged securities, do not come to Ireland and 
put their money into gas-works. I know of many cases where 
this could be arranged, to the mutual benefit of both parties. 

Contrast the condition of things in progressive manufacturing 
towns in the neighbouring countries with those in a West of Ire- 
land town. In the former, there are various industries giving 
employment to all who will have it, by which many families carn 
from £2 to £5 per week. These people live well and are com- 
fortably housed. The shopkeepers are correspondingly pros- 
perous; and through the whole place there is evidence of power 
and wealth. It is not hard to find employment for capital there. 
The shopkeeper burns gas lavishly; and the artisan and his 
family are encouraged in their extravagance through the medium 
of a slot meter. The gas-cooker finds ready acceptance with 
them, the use of peat being unknown in their domestic economy. 
Gas-engines, too, are numerous, and many new outlets are found 
for the industrial application of gas. 

How does this parallel with a village plumped down in a 
wilderness of bog, in a district sparsely populated, but all too 
thickly, perhaps, to enable each to win a proper sustenance from 
the unwilling soil? There are no industries whatever, and the 
town lives on the needs of the country folk. The population is 
steadily decreasing—furnishing its quota to the numbers who 
have, unhappily, gone to the United States. The gas-works have 
been erected perhaps forty or fifty years ago; and no increased 
demand for gas having occurred after the first few years of its 
inception, no pressing necessity for larger plant has forced the 
adoption of improved apparatus from time to time. There is 
therefore no cause for astonishment when one sees plant forty 
years old in active service to-day. 

It follows, as a natural sequence, that under such circumstances 
the growth of an undertaking must be slow. It relies for an in- 
crease of business not so much upon an increase in the number 
of consumers as on anincreased consumption per consumer ; and 
it is when the point of saturation, so to speak, has been reached, 
that a differential price for gas can be beneficially introduced. 
This, I think, is preferable to reducing the price all round, and, 
as a means to an end, possesses strong recommendations. It is 
impossible to hope for any considerable increase of gas consump- 
tion in our small towns, no matter what price is charged. Gas 





cookers and fires do not meet with the favour that they deserve ; 
and the artisan, who is the chief supporter of the slot cooker else- 
where, is not represented here. We are told thatthe price charged 
for gas is excessive; but in many towns, both in England and 
Scotland, not situated near the pits, considerably higher prices 
prevail. It would be interesting to learn how such an apparent 
anomaly can be accounted for. 

In short, then, I contend that gas affairs in the West of Ireland 
are governed by different economic and social influences to those 
of places more fortunately situated; and although there are 
many problems to solve which are quite unknown to managers of 
works in the sister country, the gas concerns in Ireland are as 
efficiently controlled as circumstances the reverse of encouraging 
will permit. Our managers have at alltimes shown aptitude and 
zeal in furthering their profession, by adopting, where possible, 
improved methods of manufacture, and, where feasible, applying 
the newest system of illumination. In this respect, they are not 
behind their more favoured brethren on the other side of the 
Channel. 

It may be of some interest, and I trust not unprofitable, if I 
relate what has been done to modernize the works whose 
destinies I am privileged to preside over. By modernize, I do 
not mean that a clean sweep was made of all the old buildings 
and plant and a brand new works erected, replete with all sorts 
of patent appliances, which in a works of the size would make 
my lot more miserable than it is. I do not believe in discarding 
anything because it is old, even if a small improvement can be 
obtained from newer plant. I have a shrewd idea that there are 
many works in England labouring under the load of ultra- 
modernization, to coin a term; and I have a suspicion that there 
are engineers of works whose life is a misery to them through 
trying to show improved results from ‘plant which they have 
recommended to their committees, but which have not quite 
fulfilled expectations. In altering our works, therefore, all old 
plant was used where possible. All the old buildings were re- 
tained, and the arrangement of the plant was made so as to 
avoid structural alterations as far as possible. 

Let me describe the works as I found them. Their condition 
was such as to delight the heart of those who think no good can 
emanate from Ireland. They were erected about forty-five years 
ago by a Scottish firm, whose desire it would appear to have 
been to do everything in the most peculiar manner. The result 
attained was the most wretched libel on a gas-works that could 
well be imagined. Everything was wrong. The site was on the 
bank of a tidal river, which subjected the works to periodical 
inundations, necessitating tiie qualifications of a gondolier in 
addition to those usually considered necessary in a gas manager. 
Provision was actually made for this state of things by the inlet 
and outlet pipes of the holder rising 2 feet above the ground level ; 
and an ugly excresence on the roof of the holder was provided to 
accommodate them when the holder was down. 

The works consisted of one holder, one purifier, condenser, 
retort-house, and a number of wooden sheds for coal storage. 
There was neither meter, governor, nor scrubber. The condenser 
was poised on the top of the boundary wall, some 1o feet above 
the ground, and was provided with a tar-cistern of large capacity, 
this being the only tar reservoir. The condenser was an excel- 
lent landmark ; and there it remained, a monument of incapacity 
and ignorance, and at the imminent risk of falling down. The 
holder I consider a marvel. It is simply a shell, no trussing of 
any sort being provided. The roof, when the holder was at the 
bottom, assumed a concave form which afforded lodgment for 
rain, and often I never expected it to rise again. It always did, 
however, with many groanings and mutterings. To complicate 
matters, débris had collected at one side of the tank bottom so 
that the holder settled unevenly and soon wrenched away all the 
guide carriages, and, being thus unrestrained, pursued an erratic 
course up and down. 

A system of rope-guiding had been instituted to maintain the 
holder on an even keel; and the experience thus gained has so 
prejudiced me against this system that only strong inducements 
would cause me to have anything to do with it in future. I am 
not sure if the patent for this method of holder guidance was in- 
fringed. Certainly it was not a brilliant success. Pulleys were 
fastened on top of each column, ropes reeved through and attached 
to the holder at one end, and the other depending to the ground 
and hauled taut and belayed. This necessitated constant atten- 
tion, especially when the holder was descending. On a stormy 
night the vicinity of the holder presented the appearance of 
nothing so much as a ship beating to windward against a gale. 
First one sheet—rope, I mean—let fly, then another; now a pull 
on one halliard, now on another; sometimes the holder seemed 
possessed of a desire to anticipate the flying machine and soar 
into regions above. 

That particular winter was a lively experience. To the pranks 
of a dissipated gasholder was added a breakdown of the retort- 
bench, leaving one setting of four retorts to supply the demand. 
Luckily this setting was a good one (the original of that described 
by my brother in a paper some years ago), but the heats being 
necessarily high, almost constant stoppages of ascension and dip 
pipes gave endless worry. The hydraulic main was laid on the 
top of the bench, and the heat converted it into a veritable tar 
still. The foul main ran straight to the condenser, a distance of 
only 18 feet, and then very imperfect condensation took place, 
the first few pipes of the condenser being quite warm to the 
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touch. From the condenser the gas went through a single length 
of pipe to the solitary purifier; and, unnecessary to relate, the im- 
properly condensed gas, laden with tarry vesicles, caused trouble 
unending here. 

The purifier had to be emptied three times a week, rendering 
a complete stoppage of gasmaking imperative. How awkward this 
was in the depth of winter, with a holder at zero and only imper- 
fect plant to fall back on, you can easily imagine. Lime was the 
purifying agent used, spread in thin layers of about 5 inches, and 
even then the tar coating found beneath the bottom layer soon 
increased the back-pressure to an uncomfortable degree. Some 
means of relieving the distress thus occasioned had to be devised. 
This was successfully accomplished by a byepass arrangement for 
the bottom layer, which has not yet been patented, and which I 
commend to anyone similarly placed. It consisted of a rope tied 
to a wood grid in the bottom layer, and brought up through cach 
successive layer, being secured on the top near the air plug, 
When the back-pressure exceeded ordinary working conditions. 
all that had to be done was to pull up the rope, which, of course, 
lifted the grid, allowing the gas to pass through unhindered. 
From the purifier the gas went direct to the holder, the inlet of 
which frequently choked up with naphthalene deposits; and as 
the cap of the syphon was 2 feet below the surface of the water, 
clearing the obstruction was a work of some difficulty. 

Even a winter such as that described comes to an end. But 
working under such conditions was not conducive to good results; 
and the following summer saw the beginning of the alterations 
which have now almost reached completion. Attention was first 
required by the holder, which was a positive source of danger. 
In the month of June, notice was given that the supply of gas 
would be discontinued for some time. The holder was emptied, 
and the local fire brigade manual pump was pressed into the ser- 
vice for emptying the tank of water. This was accomplished in 
four days. At the bottom was found a horrible conglomeration 
of filth, mud, tar, and water, with a heterogeneous collection of 
articles, forming a mixture most unpleasant to dislodge. How- 
ever, it was got rid of eventually ; a score of men and boys being 
converted into mudlarks in the attempt. The old cast-iron 
columns were removed and -scction joints used instead, going 
right down to the bottom of the tank and embedded in concrete 
there. They were also secured at the ground level by stays 
embedded in concrete, and again at the top by T-joists from one 
to the other. Counterbalance weights were also provided. The 
holder itself was repaired where necessary ; the bottom curb 
being bent and bulged by the uneven settlement. The sheeting 
of the holder was in a remarkable state of preservation, showing 
as bright inside and, when the coating of tar was removed, outside 
as if it had just come from the mills. 

The holder repaired and working, the purifying arrangements 
were looked into ; and it was found that, owing to the arrange- 
ment of the works, little space was left for extension in this 
respect. The purifiers could, of course, have been placed in 
another portion of the yard; but this would have involved too 
great expense, and it was decided to erect two new purifiers in 
line with the old one. This allowed a 4 feet gangway between 
the purifiers and the retort-house; while on the other side the 
boxes were close up to the boundary wall. This left little room 
for working ; but, by some manipulation, fresh material can be 
introduced with ordinary facility, the spent lime being shovelled 
through ports made in the boundary wall into a lane, whence it 
can be loaded into carts. 

The retort-bench now merited attention, and two beds of three 
and five retorts, respectively, were erected on the shallow regene- 
rative system, very similar to that described by Mr. M‘Lusky, 
of Perth, at the North British Association meeting last month. 
This required a sunk chamber 3 feet deep, extending about 8 feet 
from the front of the bench. Although the depth of setting does 
not allow of any elaborate arrangement of air and waste-gas 
flues, yet, by making the air flues of ample size, and sandwiching 
them between the waste-gas flues, one above and one below, 
splendid results have been attained. It seems to me that going 
to extreme depths to effect complete regeneration is not justified 
altogether in practice, especially in small works; and it would 
appear that the air reaches its maximum temperature more 
readily than is credited generally. The only valid reason that 
can be advanced is, I think, the improved working from increased 
depth of fuel, which need not be of such good quality as the 
shallow producer requires. Some difficulty was at first experi- 
enced in adjusting the air ports and dampers, as I had been 
misled by the positions found suitable for them in similar settings 
elsewhere. Once the correct position was found, no difficulty 
was felt in keeping high and regular heats from back to front. 
This latter point I consider of very great importance. From 
8000 to 10,000 cubic feet per mouthpiece have been made in the 
twenty-four hours with this setting. 

New retort-bench ironwork was put in at the same time; and 
also anew hydraulic main in two sections, with seal-adjusting 
and tar overflow valve to each, leading to an 8-inch foul main at 
the back, which was increased to what may be considered the 
extraordinary size of 18 inches. This latter portion was of steel, 
and was continued round three sides of the retort-house, with a 
slight fall from the hydraulic main. This may seem contrary to 
the accepted practice; but the results have justified the adoption 
of the idea. The gas is slowly cooled in the large main, and in 
this state is able to pick up some of the light-giving constituents 





from the tar, which is withdrawn from contact with the gas 
before condensation has proceeded too far. I cannot but think 
that this has had a beneficial effect on the illuminating power of 
the gas, although I have not been able to test this accurately. 
At any rate, all naphthalene troubles have disappeared. The 
foul main has also served to assist the condenser in the due per- 
formance of the duties required of it. 

The foul main, on its exit from the retort-house, is reduced to 
8 inches, and connected to a seal-pot in the ground, whence all 
condensed tar and liquor are conveyed to the wells. The gas- 
main is carried underground to the condenser, which, removed 
from its high estate, now reposes in a more lowly, if more sensible, 
position. The removal of the condenser intact involved con- 
siderable trouble. The mechanic sent me by one of the largest 
firms in the gas plant business proved unequal to the task, and 
when a steam derrick was not immediately procurable, turned 
his back on us and left. However, it had to come down, and as 
it was now October, no time could be lost. The condenser was 
bye-passed by a curious arrangement of stove pipes, and the old 
purifier converted into a cooling vessel for the nonce. 

The work of removal was accomplished successfully by the 
aid of screw-jacks, without accident or incident. While this was 
being done, an exhauster, driven by a gas-engine from a coun- 
tershaft, was being erected. This was put in a building 32 ft. by 
24 ft., the countershaft running the whole length of the building ; 
the intention being to use this as a workshop, where a lathe, 
drilling machine, or grindstone can be power-driven. The ex- 
hauster I have found invaluable, and I wonder that exhausters 
are absent from so many small works. I am afraid the dread of 
having running machinery to look after has militated against their 
adoption. This need not deter any hesitating manager from 
carrying out his desires in this respect, as a gas-engine requires 
so little attention that one often forgets it is in the place. Be- 
sides, the constant advertisement it affords may have the effect 
of tempting a customer to have one for his own use. From the 
exhauster, the gas goes to the scrubber, which, after due eon- 
sideration, I decided should be of the rotary type, and driven by 
chain-gearing through the wall of the exhauster house. 

I consider this piece of plant the most valuable in the works. 
It is called the ‘‘New” scrubber-washer, and amply fulfils all 
that the makers claim on its behalf. I need not describe its con- 
struction, except to say that it is a horizontal cylindrical vessel 
divided vertically into five chambers, sandwiched between each 
two being a “still” chamber. Through this vessel runs a hori- 
zontal steel shaft, keyed to which are five circular brushes of 
special construction, revolving in the five chambers. The vessel 
is partly filled with water, which is admitted into the outer cham- 
ber, and passes from one to the other, absorbing ammonia as it 
goes along, until at the outlet it is of great strength, and is then 
capable of extracting a considerable portion of carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen from the impure gas, which is compelled 
to pass through the revolving brushes, and is brought into intimate 
contact with the waterinthe process. In practice, the liquor from 
the wells is pumped to a cistern, and conveyed thence to the third 
chamber, so as to work up all the liquor to the desired strength. 
A minimum quantity of fresh water is supplied to the fifth cham- 
ber—sufficient to ensure gas free from ammonia at the outlet of 
the apparatus. In addition to its legitimate objects, the washer 
is a splendid tar extractor. I have no doubt that the days of the 
tower scrubber are numbered, as both in cost and efficiency the 
washer described is much its superior; and the question of power 
to drive it is not the important factor it is represented to be. 

A station meter and water-loading governor are among the 
latest additions to the works; so that now the actual manufactur- 
ing plant is complete and up-to-date, and the difference in work- 
ing under the old régime from that which now prevails makes me 
wonder if the past was not a hideous nightmare instead of a pain- 
ful reality. Not the least effect that has accrued from the new 
order of things is the improvement in the lot of the stoker. 
Purifiers are changed once each month, instead of three times a 
week, as no impediment is now offered to the flow of gas, though 
the purifiers are filled practically solid with material to the depth 
of 4 feet. I have lately started the use of bog ore, and have met 
with fair success; and I would gladly accept any hints anyone 
present can give. With the improved retort-settings, fewer retorts 
in action are necessary ; and this lessens the continual clinkering 
that was required before. The exhauster is accountable for an 
increased make per ton of coal, and it keeps the retorts free from 
carbon, which formerly gave endless bother. The change effected 
has been altogether marvellous; the capacity of the works having 
been increased threefold, with the exception of the holder, which, 
I trust, will soon be replaced by one double the size. 

While the works themselves have been undergoing alterations, 
distribution, improved lighting, and the sale of cookers and fires 
have not been neglected. The street lighting is done principally 
by incandescent burners “ C”’ and Kern patterns, and lit by the 
old-fashioned ladder method. This, I think, is the better way 
where the lamps are extinguished before midnight, as the loss, if 
pilot lights are kept burning eighteen hours per day, must be 
considerable, and outweigh any esthetic advantage which that 
system may possess. The upkeep of incandescent burners at a 
fixed sum per annum has also been attempted; and some such 
arrangement has become absolutely necessary, more particularly, 
I think, in all small towns, where the gas company are looked to 
to put all trifling matters right. With incandescent burners the 
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situation becomes impossible; and the ordinary consumer, not 
being able or willing to take the necessary trouble to maintain his 
burners in a state of efficiency, it is incumbent on the gas com- 
pany to take the matter into their own hands, and to see that the 
burners receive the attention they deserve, by which means only 
can the merits of incandescent lighting be enjoyed. It is unwise 
to shirk this responsibility. The incandescent burner is, at best, 
a frail construction, needing special care and treatment to prove a 
success; and this supervision must be exercised by the gas com- 
pany until the average person becomes less clumsy, or the mantle 
is Improved so as to resist shock. Gas-fittings are supplied at 
cost price, and only a nominal charge made for fixing. 

The desirability of creating a day-load has been appreciated, 
and the usual steps taken to secure this end. Gas-cookers have 
been introduced, but have not been received with the avidity 
which appears to be the case elsewhere; and where installed 
they have not been used to the extent that I would like. Every 
facility is given in the way of their adoption. No charge is made 
for fitting, and the rents are very low. No opportunity is lost in 
bringing home to probable customers the economy and usefulness 
of a gas-cooker, both by advertisements in the local Press and by 
personal canvassing; and although the result has not been as 
encouraging as might be, I have ino doubt that in time their 
adoption will be more general. 

High-pressure and self-intensifying lamps have been experi- 
mented with; and a unique opportunity of testing these against 
electric arc lamps presented itself. An adjoining millowner 
erected an electric light installation driven by a turbine, and a 
1000-candle lamp was recently suspended outside his premises. 
In the same street was an ordinary 15-candle power gas-lamp, 
which, of course, did not show to advantage, and the individual 
merits of the rival lights were valued in the minds of the un- 
initiated in proportion to the disparity shown between these 
two particular lights. I therefore erected a high-pressure lamp 
of 1000-candle-power over the gas-works gate. The result was 
surprising to those whose inbred belief isin the superiority of the 
electric arc. The high-pressure light was a very beautiful one 
indeed, steady, rich, powerful, and much pleasanter and more 
effective than the electric arc, both as regards the colour of the 
light and its diffusive qualities. A 7o00-candle self-intensifying 
lamp of German make was also erected; and the light from this 
was superb, and left nothing to be desired. When the construc- 
tion of the lamp and burner is further improved, it will be found 
a very valuable factor in our hands in satisfying the craving for 
high-power lighting, which hitherto has been considered to be the 
special domain of the electric arc. 

_ An attempt has been made to insidiously introduce the electric 
light into the town; permission being sought from the Urban 
Council—but refused—to supply certain business places with 
current from the plant mentioned. It would seem that electric 
light producers pursue similar tactics whatever locality they may 
seek to invade; and in my case, as in others, the usual wild 
statements as to the cheapness of electric light, compared with 
gas, were advanced—light at half the cost of gas being promised. 
Statements such as these, while quite impossible of fulfilment, as 
you all know, are received with wonderful credulity by the lay- 
man, who cannot see why light produced by such a simple 
method as attaching a dynamo to a turbine should not be sup- 
plied for next to nothing ; and, naturally, a feeling of discontent 
is provoked, which gradually increases to a complete distrust of 
gas and all its works. And where the person so afflicted cannot 
get cured by a practical trial of the question, as in my case, the 
situation is anything but desirable for a gas manager. 

_The feeling of unrest among consumers is regarded with peculiar 
distaste by gas managers, as experience has shown how unreason- 
ing and illogical the average community becomes whenever ideas 
similir to those mentioned above gain general acceptance. In 
such cases it is almost hopeless to argue; and the only thing the 
manager can do is to use his best endeavours to cope with the 
epidemic, by disseminating any literature on the point at issue 
he can lay his hands on, and, if necessary, supplement this by a 
circular compiled by himself dealing with such special features 
as the case may present. 

You will admit that the past few years have been full of inci- 
dent for me; and I know the advancement in gas matters in 
my locality is typical of similar works in the West of Ireland, 
following the example so well set by Mr. Tully, of Sligo, whose 
achievements we all recognize. I think, therefore, that gas affairs 
in the West of Ireland are in anything but a stagnant condition. 
On the contrary, they are alive with a tense energy and ambition, 
and are controlled by men capable, shrewd, and progressive, able 
to make the most of what they have, and not inferior in know- 
ledge or attainments to their more fortunately situated confréres 
across the water. 


Discussion. 


The PresiDEnt (Mr. S. B. Langlands) thought the paper was a 
very effective counterblast to the one read by Mr. Percy Griffith 
two years ago. He would like to hear what the members had to 
— it—as to their own individual work or as to the paper 

self. 

Mr. C. B. Tutty (Sligo) said Mr. Reid appeared to condemn 
Mr. Griffith in the opening of his paper.; but, if they followed 
him, he seemed to back that gentleman’s version as to old works. 
Mr. Griffith read his paper at his (Mr. Tully’s) request, and at 





the time it was considered a very valuable one; so much so that 
it was suggested by some of the members that it should be 
circulated and supplied to all gas managers and directors. He 
had no doubt that Mr. Reid’s advanced ideas were due to such 
papers as that read by Mr. Griffith. 

Mr. G. Lennon (Dungarvan) said he was present when Mr. 
Griffith’s paper was read, and he sat very uncomfortably all the 
time, until he found out that the paper did not refer to his own 
works. If the author had come and examined them, the paper 
would have been an exact description of what they were at the 
time. When he took charge of his present works, if any gentle- 
man called to see the Manager, he was generally told he was not 
in, because he was ashamed of the state in which they were. 
However, within the last ten years they had all, like Mr. Reid, 
improved, and none of them had gone back. They were all ad- 
vancing; and he thought the reason that gas-works were in such 
a bad condition ten years ago was that they had the electric light 
scare on, and were all frightened that they would soon be wiped 
out. Since then they had had a taste of what the electric light 
could do, and had come back to the belief that there was still a 
chance for them in their old country. 

Mr. H. Kirkuam (New Ross) said he had a couple of questions 
to ask Mr. Reid. He spoke about his works being flooded, and 
about the inlet and outlet pipes requiring the crown of the holder 
to be raised to suit them. What struck him (Mr. Kirkham) was 
that, seeing there was such a state of things as this, Mr. Reid 
should have put down more plant. Another thing he would like 
to know was the size of the retorts; also the size of the gas- 
engine which Mr. Reid worked for the scrubber, &c., because at 
some future time he hoped to put in a scrubber; and he was 
debating whether a tower or a rotary scrubber would be the 
better appliance. He was inclined to think the latter. But he 
wished to know the size of gas-engine used. The one he himself 
had was a domestic one, and the governor would not work. 

Mr. J. RicumMonp (Kilkenny) said he enjoyed Mr. Reid’s whole- 
sale denunciation of the original construction of the works. He 
remarked that the holder was in a deplorable state, on account 
of the want of trussing in the crown. In his (Mr, Richmond’s) 
experience, trussing was of no use, but was often a source of 
annoyance. Among the disadvantages alluded to, the want of 
trussing was not one of them. 

Mr. J. G. Tooms (Waterford) said the paper was entitled “ Gas 
Affairs in the West of Ireland ;” but he thought that ‘‘ The Kecon- 
struction of the Gas-Works in Ballina”? was what it was about. 
He would like Mr. Reid’s definition of “the West of Ireland.” 
As regarded the first part of the paper, about obsolete plant, the 
sleepy stokers, and so on, he gathered that this referred to the 
paper read at Sligo. He did not hear that paper; but he did not 
consider that its author was far wrong, according to his experi- 
ence of the South of Ireland. But managers of small works now 
seemed to be all up and’doing. Reference had been made to 
plant forty years old. If that was all the fault to be found with 
it, he thought it was a poor reason for abolishing it. He knew 
some plant of this age which was as good for its work now as 
when it was put in. Mr. Reid had spoken of not attaining the 
success in placing cookers that he could wish. T'rom the know- 
ledge he (Mr. Tooms) had obtained during the past three or four 
years, he thought no one could define the reason. He knew 
several small and averaged-sized towns where they had great 
difficulty in getting an increased consumption of gas for a year 
or two. and then, all of a sudden, there had been quite a rush 
for cookers. In other towns again, where they had been intro- 
duced, they scemed to have caught on at once. He would 
advise Mr. Reid to place some cookers on approval, and remove 
them, after a month’s trial, if they did not give satisfaction. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. James Whimster), referring to Mr. 
Kirkham’s question as to the power required in a gas-engine 
to work an exhauster and scrubber, &c., said he thought he would 
have ample power for driving an exhauster, pumping water for a 
tower scrubber, and working a rotary scrubber, with a 33-horse 
Otto engine, with a usual consumption of gas, of 50 cubic feet per 
hour—1200 cubic feet a day. So far as his own opinion went, 
there was no comparison between a rotary and a tower scrubber. 
The former was by far the more efficient and the more valuable 
appliance. Of course, his tower scrubber might be different from 
others. He had to work his liquor in it over and over again, till 
he got the strength he wanted, and then change it. Between the 
condenser and the rotary scrubber he worked clean water in at 
the front end, and the liquor, in passing through generally came to 
from 4° to 6° Twaddel. Then heran the tower scrubber till he had 
liquur of from 12° to 14° strength ; and they all mixed together 
in the tar-well, and he made capital liquor, from which he got a 
good yield of sulphate of ammonia. Since he had introduced the 
rotary scrubber, instead of passing about 250,000 cubic feet per 
change, his purifiers went for perhaps 600,000 and sometimes 
700,000 cubic feet. He had passed even close upon a million 
cubic feet through, according to the season of the year. He used 
to look upon 250,000 cubic feet as an extraordinary quantity to 
pass without change. Of course, he changed when required. He 
got an idea of when he should be looking for it ; but now, instead 
of looking for the time when he had passed about 250,000 cubic 
feet, he never troubled until about 500,000 cubic feet had passed, 
the effect of the rotary scrubber was so manifest. 

Mr. Rep closed the discussion by thanking the speakers for 
the gratifying way in which they had received his paper. 
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A NEW STREET GAS-LAMP. 
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The street gas-lamps in use to-day all seem to have sprung 
from one root in the matter of design. Looking at even the 
newest types (leaving out of consideration the so-called arc 


lamps), one is struck by the strong family likeness—the features 
of the primitive square lamp can be traced in all the develop- 
ments that have been made. But there have been attempts on 
the Continent—and one or two have been successful—to strike 
out into something that is really new, and, in doing this, to secure 
a lamp which should have the merit of simplicity, both in con- 
struction and use. We are able to introduce one of these lamps 
to our readers this week, as it is about to be placed on the 
English market, by Messrs. A. and E. Cohen, of 2, Bury Street, 
St. Mary Axe, E.C., under the title of the “Acme.” This new 
arrival is of German origin; and it is now in use in Cologne and 
several other towns on the Continent. It is a testimony to its 
popularity to learn that the works which have only been specially 
established about three months for manufacturing these lamps 
are already turning out something like 400 a week, and the out- 
put is still on the increase. 

Now if the reader looks at the illustrations which depict a plain 
form of the lamp (of course, ornamented designs can be had if 
desired), the first thing that will commend itself to him is the 
small amount of glass that has part in its structure. All that 
there is in the new lamp is a plain cylinder of thick and tough 
glass; and this is merely stood, without putty or clips, in a sup- 
port with a glazed bottom, being held firmly in position by an 
ordinary wind-proof ventilator at the top. The construction of 
the lamp will be clearly seen by a little study of the illustrations. 
There are twoarms proceeding from a strongly made base, which 
uphold the canopy over the lamp; and in these two arms one finds 
certain points of interest. In the first place, they stand well out 
from thc lamp; and this we are told obviates all shadow— in fact, 
the lamp is claimed to be a perfectly shadowless one. Even if it 
were not, the shadow which would be cast, when the lamps were 
fixed at the edge of the pavement, would simply take the line of 
the kerb, and therefore would not be a very great disadvantage. 
But apart from this, the outstanding form of the arms enables the 
lamp to be made with a large protecting canopy, the underside of 
which serves as a reflector; and altogether this feature in the 
construction contributes to giving the design a strong and impos- 
ing appearance. But the arms also serve another purpose. It 
will be remarked, on examining the drawing, that they are tele- 
scoped at the top—the head of the lamp being fitted on to the 
inner tube; and this inner tube, at about half-way of its length, 
is hinged, so that (as seen in the side view) the head can be lifted 
up and thrown back tothe point at whichit is supported. This is 
sufficient to allow of the cylindrical glass being lifted out for 
cleaning, and it has the additional advantage that it leaves, on 
the removal of the cylinder, the burner and mantle perfectly free 
for attention by the man in charge of the lamps. Perhaps the 
word “advantage” should be qualified by adding in “clement 
weather,” because the ordinary type of street-lantern undoubt- 
edly affords some protection to the mantle and burner during the 
cleaning operations in rough weather. However, perhaps there 
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mentioned that the bottom of the 
lamp is glazed; and the reader 
will be curious to know how the 
lamp is lighted. There are two 
ways. In the first place, holes 
can be formed in the bottom for 
the accommodation of chains con- 
trolling a bye-pass lever, or the 
bottom may be so constructed 
that one half of the circle slides 
over the other half, and thus the lamplighter can readily insert 
his torch for the operation of an ordinary bye-pass burner. It 
seems to us, however, that a bye-pass, or some other igniting 
device, must always be used, as there is little room for the rough 
passing of a torch in the annular space formed by the chimney 
and the exterior cylindrical glass. But with the lever-and-chain 
arrangement, there can be no difficulty whatever. Speaking of 
the closed bottom, it may be said that the air supply is admitted 
at the head of the lamp; so that air which is taken in by the 
burner must be well warmed by its passage down the annular 
space, and perhaps (we do not give it as an absolute fact, but 
merely as a suggestion) this may have something to do with the 
high luminosity obtained by the use of an incandescent burner 
in this lantern. 

Independent persons who have seen these lamps in use on the 
Continent speak highly of them—both as to their appearance and 
their lighting effect. They are certainly novel and attractive 
looking; are well and strongly made; and the cost is compara- 
tively moderate. As to repairs, glass replacements (which ought 
to be very rare) will be quite inexpensive; and the simplicity of 
the lamp throughout should make the outlay on its upkeep a 
matter of small consideration. The labour entailed in its repair, 
too, cannot be so much as in the case of a puttied or other form 
of lamp in which the glass has to be fixed; and, the glass being 
cylindrical, it presents very little surface to the wind and to other 
damage, wilful or accidental. It is certainly a radical departure 
in street-lamps, and has many good points about it which com- 
mend it to the practical mind. 
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DELLWIK-FLEISCHER WATER-GAS PLANT AT 
NUREMBERG. 





The following particulars of the installation and working of a 
water-gas plant on the Dellwik-Fleischer system are taken from 
a communication by Herr Haymann, the Manager of the 
Nuremberg Gas-Works, in a recent number of the “Journal fir 
Gasbeleuchtung.” 

It having been found that the Nuremberg Gas-Works were 
becoming too small for the increasing demands—the first three 
months of the year 1900 showing an increase of 23°3 per cent., 
and the gasholder capacity being only 43 per cent. of the max1- 
mum day’s consumption—it was resolved, in April, 1900, to take 
steps for the installation of a water-gas plant. The Dellwik- 
Fleischer system was chosen; and the plant was to have a pro- 
ductive capacity of 21,200 cubic feet per hour. It was ready on 
the 4th of December, 1g00, and continued to work till the ith 
of March, 1901, without any serious interruptions. The chief 
requirement of producing 21,200 cubic feet of gas per hour was 
fulfilled. The coal-gas works were considerably relieved ; and at 
times when the consumption was greatest, a sufficient quantity of 
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gas could always be delivered, notwithstanding the small amount 
of gasholder room. 

The whole installation is crowded into the smallest possible 
space. It comprises a 21,200 cubic feet per hour generator for 
the consumption of coke, with the necessary fittings, gas and air 
valves, reversing gear, and complete blast, gas, and steam pipes. 
The generator is lined with best quality fire-bricks, and has its 
grate 30 inches from the ground. The scrubber is 6 ft. 63 in. in 
diameter, and 1g ft. 8 in. high, is filled with coke, and equipped 
with the necessary fittings, water-valves, inlet and overflow cocks, 
and a sprinkler. There is also a blower of 4950 cubic feet per 
minute capacity, and a horizontal engine of 26-horse power. 
The relief gasholder has a wrought-iron tank, and is of 4240 cubic 
feet capacity. There are also the working connections, valves, 
pressure-gauges, pipes, and a coke-elevator, &c. Purifying plant 
and meters were not erected. 

The carburetting plant, which had to be accommodated in the 
meter-room, comprises a wrought-iron benzol reservoir on the 
Munich system, and a vapourizer on the Leybold system for 
vaporizing 190 lbs. of benzol per hour. Here also are a pump, 
benzol and benzol vapour pipes, valves, &c. On starting work 
with the water-gas plant, the benzol carburettor has to be warmed 
for about three-quarters of an hour before gas-making begins, 
and the benzol gas outlet must be opened. The water for 
sprinkling the scrubber has to be turned on, and gas making must 
not commence till the water overflows at the seal-pot. The 
scrubber outlet valve has to be opened, and the safety valve 
between the scrubber and generator has to be fiiled with water to 
a depth of about 4inches. All the doors of the generator must be 
closed, the blast-valves on the generator must be opened, and the 
gas-valves turned so that they are shut. They must be locked 
after each run. The generator is then charged with coke, the 
engine is started at full speed, the blast-valves are opened, and 
the blow is begun. The blow lasts two minutes. 

When the blow is stopped, the blast-valve is shut. After the 
gas-valve has been opened, the steam-valve is turned on slowly, 
until the pressure gauge indicates a pressure in the generator of 
12 to14inches. After the steam-valve has been opened, the test- 
flame is lighted, and gas-making proceeds for 5 or 6 minutes, 
according as the test-flame towards the end of the run is more or 
less vigourous, or whether it burns blue or goes out. Then the 
generator valves are again lifted, and the working goes on in the 
same way as just described. Therefore, in an hour there can be 
7 or 8 runs; and in each run 2470 to 2820 cubic feet of gas are 
produced. Recharging takes place as a rule every hour with 
8 to 10 cwt. of coke. The generator has to be clinkered every 
five or six hours. It is advisable before clinkering to make two 
upward runs, at a time when the generator has not just previously 
been recharged, in order to let it cool down a little in its lower 
layer. During clinkering, the generator valves must be open. 
After clinkering, the generator doors are closed, and the ash doors 
below them are opened and the ashes removed. If the generator 
is sufficiently full of coke, gas making can then be begun again. 
It is quite possible to regulate the quantity of gas produced by 
letting in much or little steam. 

The gas is cooled in the scrubber to about 59° Fahr., and passes 
into the relief gasholder. The outlet pipe of the relief gasholder 
is connected’ with the works’ main, which conveys the coal gas 
from the settings to the condensers by a valve which can be 
closed. The exhauster pulls the water gas from the relief gas- 
holder; and according as the valve is more or less opened, more 
or less water gas is added to the coal gas. The water gas goes 
along with the coal gas through the condensers, tar-extractors, 
washers, purifiers, and meters. The gas is carburetted after 
going through the meters, and passes into the gasholders. It did 
not appear advisable to add more than 20 per cent. of water gas 
to the coal gas, having regard to the use of the gas for gas-engines. 
Testing the heating value of the gas gave an average calorific 
power of 773 calories gross, 73°7 calories net, per cubic foot. 

Three workmen are regularly employed on the plant; and if 
a reserve man were dispensed with, two would amply suffice. 
Therefore, five or six men can produce 423,600 cubic feet of gas 
in twenty-four hours. To produce 494,200 cubic feet of coal gas, 
40 to 45 retorts must be in action, and at least ten men be 
employed. It should be noted here that on some days—Satur- 
day, Sunday, Monday—there was often no water gas made, and 
on many days only for a few hours. During the working period 
named—Dec. 4, 1g00, to March 11, 1g901—there were produced, in 
round numbers, 10,500,000 cubic feet of water gas. 

The cost of producing simple water gas—including generator 
and boiler fuel, wages, condensing water, lubricant, waste, and 
lighting—was 10'42d. per 1000 cubic feet. In computing this 
cost, coke has been taken at the price of 30s. per ton. The cost 
of carburetting the water gas with benzol to an illuminating 
power of 14°5 candles, was 11°08d. per 1000 cubic feet, taking 
benzol at about 16s. 10d. per cwt. The consumption of benzol per 
1000 cubic feet was g9} oz. The cost of the carburetted water 
gas was consequently 1s. g}d. per 1000 cubic feet. Taking in- 
terest at 4 per cent., and writing off 8 per cent. from the capital 
outlay of £4370, the gas has to be charged with 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet ; and the total cost of production per 1000 cubic feet 
of carburetted water gas amounts therefore to 2s. ojd. [In 
this calculation, no account appears to have been taken of the 
increase in volume consequent on the addition of benzol vapour. 
—Ep. J.G.L.] It will therefore be seen that carburetted water 





gas is not cheaper than coal gas in large works, and the limit of 
the addition of 20 per cent. is a very narrow one, For if in 
twenty-four hours only 1,059,000 cubic feet of coal gas are pro- 
duced, or 42,360 to 45,890 cubic feet per hour, only 8825 to g180 
cubic feet of water gas per hour can be added, which means that 
the plant and working power are only being half used. It should 
be observed that the plant was often working for only a few hours 
each day. With constant working, expenses would decrease. 


In a subsequent communication, Herr Haymann states that 
further experience of the plant has shown even more favourable 
results. After running, as already mentioned, for 57 days up to 
March 11, 1go1, it was shut down until the 1st of November ; and 
the working results from that date to the close of the year, cover- 
ing 42 days actual use, are now published. The cost of the gas 
diminished, as to simple water gas to 8°6d., and as to carburetted 
water gas to nearly ts. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet during November, 
1901; while during December the cost was 7°8d. and ts. 3°2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet respectively. The consumption of benzol 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas carburetted was reduced to 83 oz.; 
while the benzol was obtained at the much cheaper price of 
13s. 2d. per cwt. Economies in wages were also effected, as the 
men, by practice, had become more capable. The consumption 
of coke per 1000 cubic feet of water gas was 41 lbs. 

The average percentage composition of the simple water gas 
was: Hydrogen, 50°8; carbonic oxide, 37°4; marsh gas, 0°8 ; car- 
bonic acid, 5°2; nitrogen, 5°2; oxygen, o°6. It had a specific 
gravity of *54, 2nd a net calorific power of 71°7 calories per cubic 
foot. The mixed gas, as distributed, had the following average 
percentage composition: Hydrogen, 51°7; marsh gas, 29; Car- 
bonic oxide, 9'9; olefines and benzene, 4'1; carbonic acid, 2°5; 
nitrogen, 2°2; oxygen, 0°6. The mixed gas had a mean specific 
gravity of ‘462, an illuminating power of 143 candles, and a net 
calorific power of 1353 calories per cubic foot. The average quan- 
tity of water gas in the mixture was 8 per cent.; and no com- 
plaints were received from consumers using it for gas-engines. 

The great advantage that water-gas plant affords, of capability 
of producing a large quantity of gas at very short notice, was again 
fully realized. After being idle for seven months, a fire was started 
in the generator on the 1st of November, and in 13 hours’ time, 
21,200 cubic feet of gas could be made per hour, or as much as 48 
coal-gas retorts would produce. The economy in time, furnace 
fuel, and wages consequently becomes very great. The quantity 
of gas made can readily be controlled by altering the amount of 
steam admitted to the generator; but, naturally, the consump- 
tion of coke per 1000 cubic feet of gas made increases when less 
than the normal output of the plant is being obtained. Frequent 
interruptions of working also increase the working charges; and 
continuous work would result in a very much lower productive 
cost than has been attained at Nuremberg. The longest period 
of continuous work commonly experienced there has been some 
14 or 15 hours. 

A new gas-works is now being erected by the Nuremberg Cor- 
poration. Large increases in the consumption in 1899 and 1900 
led up to an estimated output of about 565 million cubic feet in 
1g01; and the old works, even with the aid of the water-gas 
plant, could only just be expécted to meet the maximum day’s 
requirement. Having regard to these facts, and the anticipation 
that the new works would not be ready for manufacturing till the 
autumn of 1904, it was decided to erect at once, on the site of the 
new works, a two-lift unhoused gasholder of 1,550,000 cubic feet 
capacity, and a new water-gas installation, also on the Dellwik- 
Fleischer system, for an annual make of 180 million cubic feet. 
The gasholder was finished and brought into use in November 
last. It is connected both with the old works and the distributing 
system bya 4o-inch main. The storage capacity now amounts to 
go per cent. of the maximum day’s output, instead of 38 per cent. 
as formerly. 

The new water-gas installation, though not yet put to work, 
comprises two detached buildings and a relief gasholder of 
35,000 cubic feet capacity. One of the buildings contains two 
boilers (each with 1075 square feet of heating surface, and with 
the Kudlicz grate), two generators, two sets of condensers, two 
fans, and two exhausters. These are for a productive capacity 
of 12,400 cubic feet per hour. At one end of the building is a gas- 
engine, for either coal gas or water gas, which drives an electro- 
motor for the electric lighting of all the buildings, and an electric 
elevator for raising the coke into coke-bunkers placed over the 
working plant. A battery of accumulators is housed in an 
annexe. The other building contains purifiers, revivifying floor, 
station meter, governors, and workmen’s accommodation. A 
laboratory is also to be fitted up here later. 

The old water-gas plant is to be transferred here in the course 
of this year, and a fourth generator will subsequently be erected. 
The installation will then be capable of producing 67,000 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. The water-gas plant is intended at present 
to assist the old coal-gas plant; but when the new coal-gas works 
are in operation, it will be partly utilized for the supply of gas- 
engines for generating electric energy for furnishing light and 
power on the works, and partly kept in reserve as an auxiliary to 
the coal-gas plant. 


_— -) 
—_—— 





Mr. A. Melville Watt, who was for many years Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Montrose Gaslight Company, and for forty-three 
years Burgh Treasurer, died in Aberdeen last Thursday. 
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A GAS-METER WHICH REGISTERS SEPARATELY NIGHT AND DAY CONSUMPTION. 





At last year’s m2eting of the Bavarian Asso- 
ciation of Gas and Water Engineers, Herr L. 
Haas, of Mayence, read a paper on “ Day and 
Night Meters,” which has just been published 
in the columns of the “Journal fiir Gasbe- 
leuchtung.” 


The author started by siying that for many 
years the managers of gas-works had endea- 
voured to equalize the day and night and the 
summer and winter consumption of gas. The 
increase in the day or inthe summer consump- 
tion of gas could only be brought about by a 
reduction in the price ; and therefore in most 
German towns a lower price for gas for non- 
illuminating purposes prevailed. The differ- 
ential prices, however, necessitated the use of 
special meters, which cither registered the 
consumption as independent meters, or else- 
worked as differential meters in connection 
with a meter which measured the total con- 
sumption. Either of these alternatives was 
objectionable to the consumer, because he 
had to find room for, and to pay for the hire 
of, two meters, and was likewise objection- 
able to the gas undertaking, because the 
reading had to be taken in two places, and in 
many cases a calculation had to be made. A 
large number of extra meters had also to be 
provided. To overcom? these difficulties, special meters had 
been constructed during the last few years, registering the day 
and night consumption on separate indices. 

These meters were of two kinds. The first was so constructed 
that one of the two indices was always connected with the driving 
spindle of the meter, while the other index could be thrown in or 
out of gear by opening a cock either by hand or by clockwork. 
These were known as “ gas-meters for day and night gas, with 
double indices.” They had, however, the serious drawback that 
the reading of one index had to be subtracted from the other to 
arrive at the actual consumption. This proceeding involved, in 
any case, a waste of tine, and was likely to cause mistakes. The 
second kind of meter was so constructed that both indices could 
be thrown by turns in or out of gear. This variety, as hitherto 
made, had a leather bellows-like bag in the upper part of the 
meter, which was distended by a rise in the gas pressure, and by 
suitable transmitting levers set one or other of the indices in or 
out of gear. These meters being dependent on the gas pressure, 
had not been largely adopted in practice. As, howev er, each of 
the indices showed separately the day and night consumption, no 
subtraction was required, and mistakes were avoided and time 
saved. Incontradistinction to the aforementioned class of meters 
with double indices, the second class were called “ gas-meters 
with alternating indices for day and night gas.” 

Herr Haas described a new gas-meter There illustrated| with 
alternately acting indices, made by the firm of Elster and Co., of 
Mayence. At the top of the meter was a second outlet for the 
gas for illuminating purposes; while the usual outlet was for the 
gas consumed by day . Thesecond outlet was opened and closed 
by a lever clock, whereby the driving spindle of the meter was 
connected with the one or other index. If the consumer required 
gas for lighting, he had to press down the lever on the left, which 
opened the tap and put in connection the index on the left. While 
the tap was in this position, the consumer might take a supply at 
night of the so-called “ day ” gas for heating through the other out- 
let, which was always open. The consumption, however, of both 
illuminating and heating gas was, in such a case, shown together 
on the index for illuminating gas, charged at the higher price. It 
was claimed that this higher price was justified, because the gas- 
works had no interest in supplying gas at a lower price for non- 
illuminating purposes during the time gas was wanted for light- 
ing. If the consumer required gas for heating only, he had to 
close the lever cock by drawing down the lever on the right, 
which brought into action the index on the right and threw out 
that on the left. In this position, the consumer could not obtain 
any gas for lighting. The gas for heating was registered on the 
index on the right, and wascharged at the lower price. 

To distinguish more easily between the two indices, the figures 
on that for heating or “ day” gas were in red, while the figures 
on the other were in black. ‘The extremely simple construction 
of the meter did not permit of both indices being thrown out of 
gear at the same time; one was always, of necessity, connected 
with the driving spindle. This meter possessed many advantages 
which should tend to facilitate its introduction, such as: The 
slight additional cost of about £1 for each meter, the possibility 
of converting any ordinary meter into a day-and-night meter, 
convenience in reading the indices, avoidance of errors in 
reckoning the difference in the readings of two meters, case in 
fitting to the separate lighting and non-lighting services (which 
are now universal in Germany), and the possibility of having 
differential prices for the gas. A patent has been granted for 
the meter in Germany. 
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THE PREPAYMENT METER SYSTEM IN SLIGO. 


By C. B. Tu tty, 
(A Paper Read before the Irish Association of Gas Managers. | 


of Sl go. 


It is the ambition of all of us to see our sales of gas increase 
steadily from year to year, and we are anxious to do all in our 
power to promote and encourage the use of gas. In the prepay- 


ment meter, the incandescent burner, and the cooking-stove, we 
have means at our command of increasing the consumption of 
gas practically to any extent. The incandescent light not only 
enables us to knock out electric light, but to compete on equal 
terms as to cost with our greatest competitor, the oil-lamp. 

The prepayment meter was introduced into Sligo early in 1883, 
and was supplied and fixed free of charge, with all the necessary 
fittings, and furnished with best governor burners; the meters then 
being rated at 15 cubic feet for 1d. This was continued for 
a few years; but the progress made was slow and the business 
unsatisfactory, as it was found that several consumers, after a 
short trial, reverted to oil lighting. In 1886, the rating was in- 
creased from 15 to 18 cubic feet; but this did not improve 
matters materially. In the summer of 1887, cookers were sup- 
plied and 20 cubic feet given where these were used. This, with 
the assistance of a gas exhibition, gave the business a good spurt, 
which is steadily continuing. 

Some eighteen months ago, a personal inspection and investi- 
gation was made into the prepayment meter business. It was 
found that consumers with the cookers and lights (at 20 cubic 
feet) were perfectly satisfied, and used gas for lighting exclu- 
sively; but that consumers with lights only, in the majority of 
cases, used oil and gas, the consumption in some instances being 
as low as 1000 cubic fect per annum. The conclusion arrived at 
was that gas lighting with the ordinary burner, at 18 cubic feet 
for 1d., was found too expensive by the average consumer. To 
remedy. this, it was decided to make an experiment on a number 
of the worst cases, by supplying and fixing, free of charge, incan- 
descent burners in combination globes. 

After a trial of three months, these consumers were again 
interviewed, and their fittings inspected; and in all cases the 
results were satisfactory. The consumers expressed themselves 
pleased, and were satisfied that they had a cheap and good light, 
with the result that they are advertising the business among 
their friends, and the applications for installations are very 
numerous. It may be mentioned that the Company send round 
a competent man to inspect and clean incandescent burners and 
globes monthly, free of charge, and supply mantles and chimneys 
at cheap rates. 

There are 255 prepayment consumers, of whom 60 are rated at 
18 cubic feet for lights only, and 195 at 20 cubic feet with cooker 
and lights. The consumption for 1901 averaged 6800 cubic feet 
for the 18 cubic feet meters, and 12,600 cubic feet for the 20 cubic 
feet meters. The ordinary price is 4s. 5d. for lighting and 
2s. 11d. for cooking, heating, and motive power. T he consump- 
tion of gas during the summer months in the 18 cubic feet meters 
is practically ni/, whereas those with the stoves at 20 cubic feet 
burn nearly the same all the year round. The consumer pays 
more for his cooking gas during the summer, but gets the advan- 
tage of cheaper gas “during the winter for lighting. 

The av erage cost of the install: tions, inc! luding fittings, service, 
and meter, is £4 without a stove , and £6 4s. 3d. with it. The 
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slot cooker costs £1 gs. 3d., and pipe and fixing 15s. But the 
majority of consumers prefer to take the ordinary cooker and 
pay the hire rate extra; and, contrary to expectation, there is no 
difficulty in the collection of this rent. No hard-and-fast rule is 
made as to the number of lights allowed, or the length of pipe 
supplied, and, where advisable, incandescent lights, in combina- 
tion globes, are fitted free of charge. Applications are received 
on the Company's printed form ; and in each case the premises 
are inspected and reported upon before being fitted up. 

The boxes are collected monthly, and the collector at the same 
time cleans the incandescent burners and globes, and supplies, 
for cash, mantles, &c., where requested—the collector being paid 
a commission on all goods sold. The mode of collection is new 
and on its trial at Sligo, and, so far, has proved satisfactory. In 
place of the ordinary cash-box with the open top, there is used 
a box having a funnel-shaped top, with a suitable slot for the 
reception of the coin; so that, when once the coin is in the box, 
it can only be removed by breaking the seal or adhesive label 
which secures the discharging door. The labels are numbered, 
and space is provided on them for particulars, as shown in the 
specimen. 

Ancther label is used to attach the cash-box to the meter. The 
collector is supplied with a coin cart such as is advertised by 
Messrs. Sawer and Purves, and a boy 
to push it. The cart conveniently 
holds 100 cash-boxes and a supply of 
incandescent accessories. The col- 
lector has simply to remove the full 
box and write on the label the con- 
sumer’s name, number, date, and 
index, and replace it by an empty 
box, attaching the latter to the meter 
by the adhesive label, and locking it 
up in the usual way. The full boxes 
are returned to the office and put by 
until they can be conveniently emp- 
tied and the coin counted by two 
responsible officials. 

It has been found advantageous to 
make frequent inspections and col- 
lections (at least once a month) and 
to inquire into any cases of small 
consumption, and, if possible, to 
remedy them. The collector at the 
same time canvasses for orders for 
coke and new business; and he can 
do this and collect 60 boxes per day. 
But if he has simply to collect the 
boxes, 100 is considered a day’s work. 
This system of collection has many 
advantages over the ordinary system. Besides being a check 
upon the collector, a less responsible official is required for the 
purpose, and less annoyance and inconvenience are caused to 
the consumer. Another advantage is that the consumer does 
not see the amount of money collected and grumble at the cost. 
The boxes are interchangable, the same box being used for all 
makes of meter; and they are supplied at about 8d. each. The 
cost of altering the existing meters to take the box will vary with 
the number to be altered and the make of the meter, but will 
amount to about 1s. per meter. Meters introduced after the 
adoption of this box can be supplied by the makers without any 
extra cost. 

Most of the prepayment meters now on the market are correct 
and satisfactory. Notwithstanding this, occasionally the coin 
will be found short. Then the question arises: Is it the meter, 
the collector, or the consumer? It is possible to test the meter 
as far as its mechanism is concerned; the collector cannot be 
checked within 100 cubic feet, or (say) 5d.; and the consumer, if 
dishonest, may manipulate the lock or “fake” the meter in some 
way or other. Among the three it is very annoying; and it is 
sometimes impossible to say where the discrepancy may be. Any 
system that will check, or render difficult, pilfering or dishonesty 
would be a boon to gas managers. 

One disadvantage in the slot cooker is the liability of the gas 
going out in the oven for want of coin (or rather gas) and the con- 
sequent liability there is to explosion. Several explosions have 
occurred—some with more or less serious results. Of course, it 
may be said that the consumer should watch the hand of the 
meter, and see that it is well supplied with coin before cooking 
operations commence; but from experience we know that the 
hands, dials, and indices of a gas-meter are a complete mystery 
to the average consumer. Invariably the slot consumer waits 
until the lights are on the point of going out before he thinks of 
putting a coin into the slot, with the result that the incandescent 
lights light-back, and damage is done to the burners and mantles, 
causing complaints and dissatisfaction. 

Messrs. Browne and Gilgan have invented an alarm attachment 
for prepayment meters, to overcome this difficulty. Two of our 
meters have been tested and experimented upon for some time, 
with satisfactory results. The turning of the handle to insert the 
coin winds up the alarm, which can be set to ring at any desired 
time before the gas supply is cut off and the lights or the cooking- 
Stove extinguished. To overcome the obvious difficulty arising 
from the meter being fixed in an out-of-the-way place, such as an 
underground cellar or coal hole, or in a position where slot meters, 
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for the convenience of the consumer (not to mention the collector) 
should never be fixed, the meter is fitted with an electric alarm ; 
the bell being fixed in any convenient position. The alarm at- 
tachment undoubtedly fills a long-felt want, and removes a serious 
objection to slot cookers. The alarm attachment can be fitted 
to any make of meter. 


Discussion. 


The PreEsipENT (Mr. S. B. Langlands), opening the discussion, 
thought Mr. Tully was ahead of most of them in his ideas. 

Mr. J. RicHmMonp (Kilkenny) said those who had experience 
with prepayment meters would bear him out in saying that any- 
thing which had a tendency to make tampering less possible was 
of great benefit. He had found various instances of tampering 
with prepayment meters. Mr. Tully’s system seemed to be very 
secure. The having of a duplicate money-box he considered 
would be a very great advantage. It was much handier to the 
gas company, and would be no annoyance to the consumer. He 
did not know if it was any advantage to refrain from letting the 
consumer know what was in the money-box ; he thought it might 
be better to count the money before the consumer. He had had 
experience of a system which was giving satisfaction, but which 
seemed to be somewhat more expensive than Mr. Tully’s. 

Mr. D. W. Syme (Naas) said he had an agreement with con- 
sumers, which they signed, as to the safe custody of the cooker 
and the meter, and also that they would be responsible for the 
amount indicated by the index proper of the meter. He found 
that this worked satisfactorily. He never trusted a man at all ; 
on the last day of each month he went round and collected the 
money himself. 

Mr. T. J. Reip (Ballina) said that the judgment shown by Mr. 
Tully seemed to him to be a very good one, so far as the money 
was concerned; but he would like to know how it worked so far 
as the consumer was concerned. Had he any quibble at the 
money being taken away? Suppose the consumer put in too 
much money, how did he come out of the bargain? Did he not 
question the new arrangement ? 

Mr. S. A. ScRIVENER (Dublin) asked, in the event of a con- 
sumer opening a box and taking away part of the contents, upon 
whom the loss would fall; and if the consumer said that the box 
was sealed, and he had nothing to do with it, would they have 
any claim upon him? 

Mr. F. Eustace (Tullamore) raised the question of whether, 
if a consumer had put in (say) 2s., and had only consumed 2d. or 
3d. worth of gas, how did they account to the consumer, the box 
having been taken away ? 

Mr. G. AirtH (Dundalk) said he got a prepayment meter some 
little time ago which went a complete round without any money 
being put into it. Who, he asked, was responsible to make good 
the money ? 

Mr. J. G. Tooms (Waterford) thought the subject was an inte- 
resting one. He would like to know what the majority of the 
members, and Mr. Tully too, thought of a shilling meter. In 
his opinion, it was better, where the price of gas was rather 
high, to fix a shilling meter for cooking-stoves, wherever pos- 
sible, because he found that a large number of consumers pre- 
ferred shilling meters, and he was fitting in some now. He 
considered Mr. Tully’s money-box a very good idea; and he 
imagined it would be applicable to most gas-meters. He did not 
think it was wise to make consumers sign agreements that they 
would be responsible for this or that, because the mere fact of 
asking them to sign was enough to frighten some people—people 
who might otherwise be inclined to try a cooker. He only asked 
a consumer to signa simple acknowledgment. He had never 
had any difficulty, till now, in any case of shortage, in recovering 
the money. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Whimster) said that, so far as he 
was concerned, he had not regarded prepayment meters of much 
importance in themselves for leading consumers to use gas; and 
he must say that he had not pressed them. Any prepayment 
meters he had supplied had been asked for; and, of course, his 
experience with them had been very variable. Some of them had 
done very well: some of them had done but ill. With reference 
to what Mr. Tooms had said, he did not think it was right to be 
hard and fast with consumers. Heset himself to have the indices 
taken and the money removed once a month; and if there was 
any deficiency, well, he just changed the meter, and never asked 
the people to pay—he did not think it worth while. To do 
otherwise would be to create suspicion as to prepayment meters; 
and he thought that was not wise. He found that when a pre- 
payment meter was put into a house, and was used for a year or 
two, if the consumer went to another house where there was no 
prepayment meter, he was put on the ordinary list; and in that 
way the number of ordinary consumers was increased through 
prepayment meters. But henever pressed a prepayment meter ; 
and he supposed he had only about sixty in use. 

Mr. Tooms said he found prepayment meters very handy in 
cases of arrears. Whenever he cut off a consumer, he gave him 
a prepayment meter, set to a very small quantity, in order to 
collect sufficient to pay off the debt. That was better than law 
proceedings. 

Mr. KIRKHAM: Is that with the consumer’s consent ? 

Mr. Tooms explained that it was understood by the consumer 
that, unless he agreed to take gas at the rate of about td. for 
15 cubic feet, the gas would be cut off. 
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It will be seen from the accompanying table, in which the 
results of the examination are set out, that when the jacket of the 
Claus kiln received the fuel gases leaving two steam-boilers—that 
is, when both ammonia stills were in operation—the percentage 
decomposition of sulphuretted hydrogen was at its best. Experi- 
ence showed also that the distance of the Claus kiln from the end 
of the boilers is sufficiently great for very considerable loss of heat 
to be experienced in the spent fuel gases when one boiler only 
was in operation—such loss, in fact, being very much a constant 
quantity due to conduction and radiation combined. 

When both stills were in operation, it was calculated that the 
volume of gases passing the kiln per unit of superficial area was 
conformable to that in the largest works in the country engaged 
in recovery of sulphur from alkali waste, and also was in harmony 
with the maximum speed that could be attained in the laboratory 
apparatus, and this without any indication that a still greater 
volume could not be decomposed under good conditions. The 
gases, after leaving the kiln, pass directly to the sulphur or 
‘flowers ’’ chamber, thence to a limestone tower to absorb resi- 
dual sulphurous acid, and finally to a combustion furnace to des- 
troy residual sulphuretted hydrogen. The tests “entering chim- 
ney” show that the latter apparatus does not completely fulfil its 
desired function. 

The table is so complete as to require very little explanation. 
The air supply is calculated by means of the equation— 


x—x'  fx'y — xv' 
x x 


where V is the volume of air entering with 1oo volumes of satu- 
rator gas, x y the amounts of carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen respectively in that gas per cent., and x’ y’ the corre- 
sponding percentage amounts in the gases leaving the “ flowers ” 
chamber. The second factor on the right-hand side of the equation 
represents the reduction of volume due tochemical reactions ; and 
may be safely disregarded when dilution is large. 

Mr. Carpenter hopes in the course of the present year to con- 
tinue the investigations, when certain modifications in the plant 
have been effected. He acknowledges the value of the services 
rendered by his Assistant in carrying out the experiments, of 
which the table presents only a summary. Mr. Linder’s energy 
and skill enabled him to surmount successfully the numerous 
difficulties presented to the investigator. 
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RURAL WATER SUPPLIES. 


The last paper with which we have to deal, to complete the 
record of the proceedings at the Leicester meeting of the British 
Association of Water-Works Engincers, is one on “ Rural Water 
Supplies.” It was the joint production of Mr. JAMEs DEWHIRST 
and Mr. Horace G. KEywoop; and it gave an account of what 
has been done in the Maldon and the Chelmsford rural districts 
in the matter of their water supply. The first-named district is 
under the charge of Mr. Keywood and the second of Mr. Dew- 
hirst. We are only able to give the chief points of the paper and 


of the discussion which it evoked. The contribution deals first 
with the 


PURLEIGH District WATER-WORKS OF THE MALDON RURAL 
DisTRICT COUNCIL. 


The district supplied lies to the south of the borough of Maldon 
and the River Blackwater, and comprises an area of about 
63 miles by 7 miles, including the parishes of Hazeleigh, Purleigh, 
Woodham Mortimer, Cold Norton, Stow Maries, Althorne, 
Latchingdon, and North Fambridge—the whole of the district 
being situated on the London Clay. 

The population of the eight parishes is 2329, spread over an 
area of nearly 20,000 acres. The works were commenced in 
March, 1899, and completed in June, 1900. The Rural District 
Council took the responsibility of laying the mains without the 
intervention of a contractor. The supply and erection of 
pumping-plant, and the construction of the reservoirs and engine- 
house, were, however, carried out by contract; the whole of the 
work being designed by, and carried out under the immediate 
supervision of, Mr. H. Ge Keywood. The mains were of cast 
iron, with spigot-and-socket joints, and amounted toa total length 
of nearly 26 miles. They were laid 3 feet deep, measured from the 
tops of the sockets. 

The springs are situated in the parish of Woodham Walter, 
where there exists a bountiful and pure supply, as a report by 
Dr. J. C. Thresh shows. The land purchased was 10 acres; and 
the price, including the springs, was {600. The engine-room is 
26 ft. by 13 ft., with a coal-store attached, and is built in brick- 
work and roofed with slates. The ground is of a treacherous 
nature; and the floor was, therefore, formed of cement concrete, 
3 feet deep, with steel girders embedded therein. The chimney 
Shaft is 25 feet high ; the foundations for this being carried down 
a depth of 14 feet to the clay, so as to ensure a solid base. 

_ For a steam pumping plant, the tender of Messrs. Owens and 
Co., of Whitefriars, London, was accepted. The plant consists 
of two vertical boilers and two horizontal duplex steam-pumps. 
The whole of the plant is in duplicate, and arranged so that either 





boiler will supply steam to either pump. The boilers are 8 ft. 6 in. 
high by 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, fitted with three cross tubes, and 
rated as 8-horse power. The working pressure is 80 Ibs. per 
square inch. The boilers are fed by a small horizontal duplex 

ump. The main steam-pipe is 2 inches diameter, with 14-inch 

ranches to each pump. The pumps have 8-inch diameter 
steam-cylinders and 6-inch diameter pumps, with 10-inch stroke. 
The duty of each pump is to deliver 6000 gallons per hour through 
a 5-inch rising main, 1200 yards long, to a height of 110 feet. 
When delivering into the service reservoir, the pressure shown 
on a gauge taken from the rising-main is about 60 lbs., and when 
at rest 45 lbs. per square inch. 

The collecting reservoir is built in front of the pumping- 
station. The inside measurements are 32 ft. by 16 ft.; the depth 
of water when full being 10 feet. The walls are built in brick- 
work 3 ft. 43 in. thick at the bottom and 1 ft. 104 in. at the top. 
The walls rest on concrete foundations 2 feet thick; the floor 
also being of concrete 1 foot thick, and the whole of the inside 
surface rendered with 1 inch of cement. The roof is formed in 
three arches of 12-inch concrete, resting on wrought-iron girders 
supported in their centres by 6-inch cast-iron columns. Two 
}.inch wrought-iron tie-rods are fixed longitudinally across the 
reservoir. The suction-pipes (4 inches in diameter) are placed in 
a sump, and fitted with strainers and foot-valves. The height 


{ from the bottom of the sump-hole to the engine-room floor is 


21 ft. 2 in. 

The water is conveyed to the reservoir from the springs by 
6-inch glazed earthenware socket pipes, joined in cement. Four 
springs are at present connected to the collecting-reservoir ; 
their total flow being 100,000 gallons per day. After leaving the 
pumping-station, the 5-inch delivery-main rises for the whole 
distance of 1200 yards to the service or distributing reservoir. 
The reservoir is constructed entirely of cement concrete, partly 
below and partly above the ground level. The internal dimen- 
sions are 41 ft. by 21 ft. by 12 ft., giving a capacity of about 
65,000 gallons. The walls are built vertically at the back; and 
the interior sloped to a batter of 1 to 6. The base is 4 feet, and 
the top 2 feet thick. The floor is 1 ft. 3 in. thick; and the walls 
and floor are rendered with cement 1 inch thick. The roof is 
built with four concrete arches 12 inches thick, supported by 
rolled-iron girders and cast-iron columns in the centres. Cast- 
iron ventilators are fixed in the arches; and the roof is covered 
with about 18 inches of top soil, sloped off at the sides to the 
ground surface. 

Th: actual cost of the werks amcunted to £13,722. Looking 
at the scheme as a whole, and considering the small rateable 
value and the sparsity of population, together with the large 
mileage of mains, the author thinks the scheme is somewhat 
unique, and should encourage other localities similarly situated 
to “goand do likewise.” Since the works have been completed, 
numerous houses have been built in the district; whereas for 
many years previously no houses had been erected, and the 
population was dwindling. 


Cost of the Scheme. 





ens + + © s+ © oe we ES £5,300 
EE Se ae ee eee ee ee 260 
i a cee Ny Cee See ar pa ee 1,100 
SO ee ee er ee ee ee ee ee” ee ee 4,120 
Enginesand pumps . . . ie a ee ee ee oe” 430 
a ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 542 
Ok ae a ee Oe ee, ea ew 750 

Legal and engineering expenses (including £150 costs of 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners) . . . « « 392 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 160 
Contingencies (including clerk of works and tools). . . 670 
Total . . £13,722 


The lowest tender received from a Contractor for laying the 
mains was £5386, whereas the work was actually carried out by 
the author at a cost of £4372—a saving of more than { 1000. 


Cost of Pumping (including Coal, Wages, and Incidental Expenses). 
Total cost for 105 days’ pumping . . . . . . £77 18s. 9d. 


eee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
Cost of pumping 1rooo gallons . . . . . . « 5°6d. 
Cost of day’s pumping : 2 14S. 10d. 


Cost ofhour’s pumping . . . . . ..« « « 
Water pumped per cwt. of coal (including lighting 
me 2 + «+ © « ++ @ © «0 @ © « » 9996 gallons 
Ditto, ditto (not including lighting fires) . . . . 4570 ,, 
Cost of coal delivered at pumping-station, perton . £1 Is. od. 


The charges for water are as follows: Cottages under {6 rate- 
able value, 2d. per week, or 8s. 8d. per year; over {6 rateable, 
2s.in the pound. Water is charged for by meter when used for 
other than domestic purposes: Minimum charge, {2 per annum, 
or 18. 3d. per 1000 gallons, not exceeding 80,000 gallons a year; 
above that quantity, 1s. per 1000 gallons. 

Swan-neck standposts are erected in various localities to 
enable the farmers to fetch water in butts for use on the farms 
— the mains, for which a charge of £3 per annum is 
made. 


2s. 53d. 


CHELMSFORD RURAL District CounciL WATER-WoRKS. 

The various works of water supply owned by the Rural Dis- 
trict Council of Chelmsford are: A. “Great Baddow,” supplying 
Springfield and Great Baddow, two adjoining parishes, having a 
population of 5582. The supply is derived from springs in the 
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gravel, yielding from 70,000 to 90,000 gallons per day, which, being 
insufficient, has been supplemented by a new bore hole, 10 inches 
diameter and 410 feet deep, from which a further supply of 74,000 
gallons per day has been obtained during a continuous trial of 
fourteen days and nights (completed May 22 last). B. “ Ingate- 
stone,” supplying the parish of Ingatestone, having a population 
of 1748. A supply, derived from springs in the gravel, of 14,000 
gallons per day is being abandoned owing to pollution, and a 
trial boring, 800 feet deep and 1o in. diameter, has been com- 
pleted, yielding (on a trial of fourteen days and nights) 40,000 
gallons per day, whichis considered a sufficient supply. Plans 
for these works, including a well 350 feet deep, duplicate engines 
and pumping plant, engine and pump house, a covered service 
reservoir, and a water-tower, are now being prepared by Mr. 
Dewhirst ; but to meet present requirements, one of the engines 
(a Cundall oil-engine of 20 brake horse power) has been put down 
in a temporary position, and an 8-inch borehole pump, drawing 
from a depth of 330 feet, has been inserted in the boring, being 
so arranged that the well-sinking may be carried on without in- 
terfering with the supply to the district. C. The “ Danbury 
scheme” for the supply of seven parishes, further details of which 
will be given. D. The “ Walthams scheme,” supplying Great 
and Little Waltham (population 1200), from springs in the gravel; 
Little Waltham being supplied wholly by gravitation, and Great 
Waltham by means of a bydraulic ram. I. The Council are 
also about to provide a supply of water for Writtle, a village with 
a population of 2700, and are making atrial boring 12 inches in 
diameter under the advice of Messrs. Taylor and Santo-Crimp. 

For the purpose of this paper,the Danbury scheme is described 
as an example of works covering a large area with small popula- 
tion and low rateable value. These works were commenced on 
a small scale in 1891, and have since been gradually extended. 
Prior to April, 1899, the works were designed and carried out by 
the late Mr. J. C. Smith, then Engineer to the Council, since which 
date the works have been in the hands of Mr. Dewhirst. 

The following table gives a list of the parishes included in this 
scheme, with other particulars :— 








Parish Areain Population, Houses Avsersable 

=" Acres. 1901. Supplied. Value. 

Little Baddow wee <«s S50 os £2,327 
Damvery .-. « -« 3,455 -- 849 .. 116 3,537 
Fast Hanningfield . £500 « 406 .. 8 1,735 
Rettendon 3,340 .. 692 .. 150 3,117 
Runwell 2077 «.° 230 «2 §2 1,395 
Sandon ie 2,297 .. 398 .- 25 2,215 
Woodham Ferris. , 4,354 -- 877 .- 199 4,086 
Totals . . 20,892 .. 3,983 .. 668 £18,412 


The works were first commenced in 1891, when it was decided 
to provide a public supply for Danbury village from a spring of 
water vested in the Council, breaking out on Danbury Common 
220 feet above Ordnance datum, and known as Buells Well; the 
yield at that time being 70,000 gallons per day. This spring is 
nearly ? mile from the highest part of the village, and the water 
was raised to a cast-iron tank of 3000 gallons capacity, placed on 
a brick tower 20 feet high, involving a lift of 170 feet. For this 
purpose a hydraulic ram was put down, having a rising main, 
2 inches in diameter. The service mains (about 3 miles in length) 
were mostly of 3 inches diameter and of cast iron, a short length 
only of 2 inches diameter being used. The total cost was £868, 
for which a loan was obtained, to be repaid in 30 years, the rate 
of interest being 33 per cent. 

The Council then decided to utilize the waste water from the 
hydraulic ram, and to supply by gravitation parts of the parishes 
of East Hanningfield, Rettendon, Runwell, Woodham Ferris, and 
an additional portion of Danbury. A reservoir of 40,000 gallons 
capacity, with brickwork walls and concrete bottom, covered 
with a span roof of timber, was constructed, into which the water 
delivered by the ram was conveyed. From this reservoir a 
4-inch diameter cast-iron main a little more than a mile in length 
was laid to Bicknacre, a 2-inch diameter main 1} miles in length 
being taken off on the way to supply dwellings on the road to 
Slough House. -From Bicknacre two 3-inch diameter mains 
were taken off—one, 2} miles in length, going to Woodham 
Ferris, and the other, 43 miles in length, going through East 
Hanningfield to Rettendon and an outlying portion of Runwell, 
and a 2-inch diameter main 3 mile in length at Coal Hill, 
Runwell. 

For this work a loan of £3230 was sanctioned; the period 
for repayment being 30 years, and the rate of interest 33 per 
cent. This amount was apportioned among the parishes as 
follows: Danbury, £230; East Hanningfield, £607; Rettendon, 
£785; Runwell, £190; and Woodham Ferris, £1418. Up to this 
point the works appear to have been satisfactory, and the 
Council determined to make further extensions in Woodham 
Ferris, Rettendon, Runwell, and certain portions of Sandon and 
Little Baddow. 

Sanction was obtained to borrow this sum, to be repaid in 30 
years; the rate of interest being 33 per cent. This amount was 
charged to the various parishes as follows: Little Baddow, £575; 
Danbury, £135; East Hanningfield, £134; Rettendon, £2240; 
Runwell, £659; Sandon, £540; and Woodham Ferris, £1156. 

The parish of Little Baddow, being on the north side of Dan- 
bury Hill, was supplied by extending the mains from Danbury; 
both parishes being supplied from the tower tank. The hydraulic 
rami being insufficient for this additional duty, ‘“ Campbell” 





engines and pumps in duplicate were placed in an engine-house 
adjacent to the Danbury reservoir—each set being capable of 
raising 4000 gallons of water per hour to the tank on Danbury 
Hill. A 4-inch rising main was laid in place of the 2-inch one 
used for the ram. 

The gravitating main was then coupled direct to Buells Well 
Spring, thus giving an increased head of 20 feet, which was much 
required at East Hanningfield. The overflow from the well was 
taken into Danbury reservoir, with a bye-pass to insure a proper 
supply to the reservoir in case of failure of the overflow. The 
Danbury reservoir was thus converted into a suction reservoir, 
from which the water is pumped to supply Danbury and Little 
Baddow. A reservoir of 75,000 gallons capacity was constructed 
on land purchased for this purpose on Rettendon Hill. This is 
of brickwork laid in cement, having a concrete bottom and the 
whole floated inside with cement mortar, and is covered with a 
span roof of close-boarded timber and corrugated iron. 

The main to the low portions of the district was branched off 
from the Woodham Ferris main, which was then continued to 
meet the main from Hanningfield, and one main only was carried 
to Rettendon reservoir, fitted with a reflux valve, a branch going 
above the top water-level, where it was fitted with a ball-valve, 
the idea appearing to have been that during the night, when the 
consumption was small, the water would accumulate and be 


‘drawn upon during the following day. This arrangement was, 


however, in no way satisfactory, and gave considerable trouble. 


The Engineer’s estimate for carrying out these works was as 
follows :— 





7700 yards of 3-in. main, Rettendon Bell to new reservoir . £718 16 o 
2200 = 4-in. ,,  reservoirto Runwell Hall. . . . 323 19 O 
4840 “ 3-in. ,, Woodham Bell to railway station. 45t 11 6 
2000 i 3-in. ,, railway station to Woodham Fen. . 186 I0 Oo 
2200 "a 4-in. ,,  Runwell Hall to railway station ... 323 19 O 
2797 i 3-in. ,, Danbury to Little Baddow. . .. . 260 19 6 
4200 ms 3-in. ,, South Gibcrack to Sandon. 351 5 =O 
Hydrants and casings . , : . ° 37 0 O 
Simice Valwes amd casings... ++ ss © «© «© w @ « go 13 O 
ee Se Se eS ee ee ee Oe Ue Oe 100 O O 
Pe ee Me Gilg l Beg eg me we, ee «eS 380 0 O 
a ee ce a a en a a er ae ee 23 oO O 
Two oil-engines and pumps . . . . . 1 es we ee 410 O O 
Four-inch diameter rising main. . . . . . . . « . 150 O O 
es + «- +s « & +’ te +e & © 6 1,227 17 Oo 
Making good damage toroads ..... . . . 6 « 255 0 O 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 10 0 O 
Legal andotherexpenses . . +. + 6 © « © © « « « 139 0 O 

ee is oe ee wy we AEE - £5,439 10 oO 


The whole of the work was certified as complete during 1898; 
but, unfortunately, the yield of Buells Well soon decreased in 
volume from 70,000 to 24,000 gallons per day owing to the con- 
tinued drought, with the result that no water could be obtained 
at any of the higher parts of the gravitating system. The Council 
thereupon called in Messrs. J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp to 
advise them. After an inspection of the works, they reported, 
pointing out several grave errors in design, more especially in 
the size of the mains used, and advised that a spring in the 
adjoining valley at Danbury, known as Thomas’s Spring, with a 
yield of 18,000 gallons per day, should be purchased, and a cul- 
vert constructed across Danbury Common. From this culvert it 
is expected that 16,cco gallons of water per day will be obtained ; 
making a total, with other sources, of 58,000 gallons per day, 
which, as a minimum supply, is considered to be sufficient for 
the requirements of the district. 

On Mr. Dewhirst’s appointment as Engineer in April, 1899, 
the Council decided to purchase Thomas's Spring, construct an 
additional reservoir, and put down further pumping plant. 

The plans of the proposed new works having been prepared, 
application was made for sanction to borrow £4240, made up as 
follows: Estimated cost of works, £2490; purchase of 22 acres 
of land, £1000; and amount overspent on 1897 loan, £750. The 
works included the construction of a covered reservoir of con- 
crete, additions to engine-house to receive a 7 brake horse power 
“Campbell” oil-engine and three-throw pump, a collecting tank 
at Thomas’s Spring, a collecting culvert across Danbury Com- 
mon, and the laying of 1572 yards of 5-inch diameter and 1467 
yards of 3-inch diameter cast-iron mains. As the difference in 
level between the collecting-tank at Thomas’s Spring and the 
Danbury reservoir is only 1°75 feet, and the distance between 
the two points measured along the contour of the hill is 792 
yards, the pipe is taken into Danbury reservoir through the wall 
near the bottom and delivered through a floating arm discharging 
a few inches above the water-level. By this means, the head 
from Thomas’s Spring is increased as the water-level in the re- 
servoir falls. In order to meet the requirements of the Local 
Government Board, the design of the service reservoir roof was 
altered, and arches in concrete substituted for steel girders carry- 
ing the concrete as originally intended. 

The sanction of the Local Government Board was ultimately 
obtained to a loan of £750 to pay off the overspent loan of 1897, 
and £1710 for the purchase of Thomas’s Spring and land, and 
the necessary works to convey the water to the Danbury re- 
servoir. The Board refused to sanction the remainder of the 
scheme until the consents of the Board of Agriculture, the Lord 
of the Manor, and other persons having “ common rights” had 
been obtained for the construction of a reservoir on the common. 
This, however, proved so difficult a matter, that the Council are 
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now negotiating for the purchase of freehold land adjoining the 
common on which to place the reservoir. 

The loan of £750 is to be repaid in 30 years, and the loan of 
£1710 in 52 years. both amounts have been borrowed at 32 per 
cent. interest. Up tothe present, the works have therefore cost 
a sum of £11,997, raised on loan, in addition to extensions of 
service mains in various directions, which have involved a further 
sum of £350, met by a special rate levied on the particular parish 
where the extensions have been made, assisted in some cases by 
a special contribution from owners of property benefited thereby. 
The total length of mains laid in connection with the scheme is 
27 miles; and applications are being constantly made for further 
extensions. The working expenses of the system amount to 
about £250 per annum. 

The water-rates charged are as follows: For domestic pur- 
poses—Cottages, 8s. 8d. per annum throughout the district. 
Dwelling-houses above #10 rateable value: Danbury, 2s. in the 
pound ; all other parishes, 2s. 6d. in the pound. For trade pur- 
poses, 1s. 6d. per 1000 gallons, f/us rent of meter. For building 
purposes, 3s. per 1000 gallons, meter free. Where a supply is 
used for both trade and domestic purposes, and where it is not 
advisable to give two services, a meter is fixed, and the supply is 
given as for trade purposes, with a minimum charge per annum 
equal to the amount that would be charged for a domestic supply 
to the premises, plus rent of meter. The rents of meters, in- 
cluding maintenance by the Council, are as follows: 32-inch, 12s. 
per annum; #-inch, 15s. per annum; 1-inch, 20s. per annum. 
The annual revenue derived from water-rates is about £565. 
The amount required to pay off the principal and interest on 
the loans is £590 per annum; and adding the working expenses 
to this brings the amount required annually to £840—leaving a 
balance of £275 to be raised by a special rate. 

When the 1893 scheme was carried out, various calculations 
were made as to the best basis for the apportionment of the 
loans among the various parishes. They were: A. On rateable 
value. 6b. On population. C. On houses to be supplied.  D. 
On the length of mains laid in each parish. 

It was decided to adopt basis D; and the Local Government 
Board duly approved, and, moreover, have insisted on this basis 
being taken in the subsequent loans, except that the engines and 
pumps have been charged exclusively to the parishes of Danbury, 
Little Baddow, and East Hanningfield; these being assumed to 
be the parishes benefited thereby. On this basis, too, the work- 
ing expenses were also apportioned until two years ago, when, 
as this appeared to be unsatisfactory, it was decided to adopt 
basis C, which has proved to be more satisfactory. 

After careful investigation, the authors have come to the con- 
clusion that the only fair method of apportionment is that based 
upon the assessable value for special purposes—i.e., full value on 
houses and buildings, and one-fourth upon land, tithes, &c. 
Owing to the peculiar nature of any scheme of rural water supply, 
there must be many places that cannot derive any benefit what- 
ever from the supply, and they must perforce pay their share of 
the deficit, which is raised by the special sanitary rate. 

It is often argued that the water-rates should be sufficiently 
high to repay, not only the interest and repayment of loan, but 
also the working expenses; but the authors are strongly of 
opinion that it would be impossible to adopt this course in 
schemes similar to those described in this paper, owing to the 
fact that cottages under £10 rental cannot be charged more than 
3d. per week (and that only in exceptional circumstances) ; and 
therefore the amount charged to houses above that rental and 
for trade purposes would be practically prohibitive. As an in- 
stance of this, the Purleigh scheme may be cited. The annual 
amount to be raised for the year ending September, 1go1, was 
£1160. Of this, 245 cottages at 3d. per week would raise only 
£160; and the balance of £1000 would therefore have to be 
raised by the remaining 126 consumers, involving an average 
contribution of £8 per annum from eachconsumer. It should be 
borne in mind that to apply this principle consistently, would 
mean that rates for sewerage schemes should only be paid by 
those whose houses are connected with the system, which would 
be obviously absurd. 





Discussion. 


Mr. H. G. KEywoop, in introducing the discussion, referred to 
the question of the redemption of loans. Speaking as an officer 
of a rural district where money was scarce, he said it was a 
source of trouble to have to commence the redemption of loans 
almost before they began to use the money—anyway before they 
were getting a return from it. Then another point that required 
looking into was the unfairness of the incidence of the rating. 
People who did not receive any benefit from the supply had to 
pay their quota of the expense; and he suggested that some little 
latitude should be allowed, so that rural districts might be able, 
on the completion of the redemption of the loan, to make a little 
profit on the works, so as to repay those people who had not 
benefited from the loan in any shape or form. 

Mr. Dewuirst also contributed a few remarks. He said that 
the two systems described in the paper were almost adjoined ; 
and it would perhaps have been better if the two authorities had 
united for the supply of the two districts. In Essex, they had the 
least rainfall in the whole country; and; to his mind, in the 
future, instead of relying upon the surface springs as these two 
schemes did, they would have more and more to go in for deep 








well supplies. In one part of his district he had had to take a 
boring down 800 feet before obtaining an abundant supply for the 
area; and they were about to spend £10,000 on the works there. 
In another part of the district, they had obtained an abundant 
supply at 410 feet. He believed the time was not far distant 
when they would have to couple up these supplies ; and this led 
him to say that he was of opinion that the formation of Water 
Boards was a very proper thing. The question of the waste of 
water in large rural districts was an important one. In his 
district they kept an inspector going, and found it paid them. 

Mr. H. Preston (Grantham) thought it was necessary. they 
should have not only the prime cost of the supply, but also the 
working expense. Looking at the cost of pumping, it seemed to 
be particularly high. Taking the fuel, for instance, for the steam- 
engine, it worked out to something over 3d. per 1000 gallons 
pumped. He had himself been putting down a small plant to 
pump 25,000 gallons of water per hour with an oil-engine; and 
the cost of fuel required by the oil-engine worked out to a little 
below 1°35d. 

Mr. W. WHITAKER (Croydon) agreed with the authors that 
they could not find a worse place than Rural Essex for water 
supply ; and he was also at one with Mr. Dewhirst as to the ad- 
vantage of coupling up supplies. The more they could get local 
authorities to confederate or club together in this matter of water 
supply, the better would be the results. Twoor three small works 
could be easily joined, and so made to help one another. This 
not only applied to small works, but to large ones. He should 
like to have the analysis of the water from these deep wells, as it 
was universally thought that water obtained from the chalk below 
London clay did not give the analysis of an open chalk water. 

Mr. C. H. PRiEsTLEY (Cardiff), referring to the question of 
loans, said Parliament had in the case of large towns allowed the 
loans for a certain number of years to be charged to capital, 
which was the same thing practically as deferring payment ; 
and he did not see why they should not do the same thing in 
small places like those described in the paper. Mr. Keywood 
had also said there were certain people in parishes who received 
no benefit whatever from the works carried out. He did not 
altogether agree with this, because whether or not people in a 
parish took the water, they received some benefit from the better 
health of the place generally. As to the payment of water- 
rental, in Cardiff they charged in the rural districts very simi- 
larly to the authors. They had rather a large number of outside 
districts apart from the borough. Where a farmer took a supply 
of water for farming ‘purposes, they charged a minimum rental 
(in the same way that the authors did) for household purposes, 
and 1s. per 1000 gallons above the minimum rental for farming 


use. This was far and away the best plan; and there was no 
srumbling. He was pleased to see the authors had no extra 


charges, as he thought it a wise policy not to charge people for 
keeping themselves clean. They ought, for the general health 
of the community, to encourage the use of baths; and, if it was 
necessary to make up the revenue, it should not be done by 
putting a premium on cleanliness. As to the question of the 
combination of districts for water-supply purposes, he believed 
that nearly all engineers were in favour of amalgamation. There 
was no doubt that different districts could, by combining, obtain 
water more cheaply than by each going in for a supply on its 
own account. 

Mr. J. S. PickeriNG (Nuneaton) noticed that the total outlay 
on one of the schemes was equal to two years’ assessable value. 
This was the maximum amount allowed by the Public Health 
Act; but he observed that the estimate was somewhat exceeded. 
He should therefore like to know how the money was found for 
this extra expenditure. He thoroughly agreed with the last 
speaker regarding the charge for baths and water-closets. He 
thought it wasa mistake, because, asa rule, it was only the better- 
class houses that had baths, and they were already rated higher 
than the ordinary houses on account of the higher rental. They 
really paid extra for the disadvantage of living in a larger house. 
As to deferring repayment of loans during the construction of 
works, it had been put to the Local Government Board time 
after time; and he believed they had made it a rule not to allow 
the time for repayment to be deferred. He thought it was hard, 
and that some representation should be made to induce them to 
relax the rule in this respect. 

Mr. W. Warts (Sheffield) was of opinion that those people who 
enjoyed good bath and extra water-closet accommodation should 
pay for it. If not, he did not see how the rates were going to be 
blended so that they were equal throughout a supply district. 

Mr. C. Girpy (Bath) was strongly of opinion that the better- 
class houses paid far in excess for their additional consumption. 
He had never yet found that the use of water in houses of the 
better class amounted to anything like the difference between the 
water-rent of the smaller houses and that of the larger houses. 
He could not therefore see any reason in the occupiers of the 
latter being called upon to pay extra for baths and additional 
water-closets. There was no doubt that at the present time, 
under the ordinary conditions of supply, the rich did pay for the 
poor to a great extent. 

Mr. C. E. Jones (Leyton) said he noticed the Association were 
asked to make some representation to the Local Government 
Board respecting loans. His opinion was that the Association 
should do nothing of the kind. The indebtedness of local 
authorities was already of stupendous proportions, and causing 
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considerable anxiety. If the Local Government Board granted 
longer loans, the greater would be the inducement for money to 
be borrowed and spent—wisely or otherwise. 

Mr. J. LEEs (Tonbridge) said, with reference to the remarks 
that had been made about poor houses paying so little in propor- 
tion to the larger houses, he was afraid that for a water company 
there would be very little dividend if they had not the larger houses 
to depend upon. It was all very well for a municipal or district 
council talking about not charging for extra water service, because 
they could make up any deficiency out of the rates. His experi- 
ence was that where a working man paid 2s. 2d. a quarter, or 2d. 
per week, for water, he used quite four pennyworth of water ina 
week ; and if they had not the larger houses to depend upon, he 
did not know where the companies would look for their divi- 
dends. A family living in a house where they could have a bath 
any number of times a day ought not to grudge an extra 2s. 6d.a 
quarter for it. 

Mr. T. Mo_yNneEux objected to what had been said on the sub- 
ject of the rich and poor. The Act of 1847 laid down the rule 
that the rich man should pay for the poor man’s water ; and he 
thought that it was a blessing it was so. 

Mr. Keywoop, in reply, said he knew the cost given in the 
paper for pumping was extremely high. This was due to two or 
three reasons—for example, the small and variable quantity of 
water pumped, and the fact that the total cost of the men’s 
wages was taken into account. The quantity of water pumped 
one time might be 60,000 gallons, another day it might be 15,000 
gallons, and another day there might be no pumping at all. At 
the present time, the cost of pumping was not more than 3’2d. per 
1000 gallons. With reference to the hint he threw out, asking for 
the help of the Association in connection with the repayment of 
loans, it was, he thought, entirely misunderstood by Mr. Jones. 
He was not asking for facilities to borrow more than was laid 
down by the Act, but that the repayment should be made a trifle 
easier. Regarding the borrowing of money in excess of their 
powers, it was done this way: An estimate was made of the 
amount for which the work could be carried out. They then 
applied to the Local Government Board, who said they could not 
borrow so much money. The estimate was thereupon cut down; 
and when they had repaid part of the money, they applied to 
borrow an additional £800. The Board told them that as soon as 
they had paid back part of the money, they would sanction the 
borrowing of the additional amount. 

Mr. DewuirstT, in his reply, praised the work Dr. Thresh has 
done in the matter of the water supply of Essex, and also gave 
information on a number of points not noticed in this abstract 
report of the discussion. 








Colchester Street Lighting a Hundred Years Ago.—The following 
extract is taken from the ‘‘ Essex County Chronicle’’ of a century 
ago: ‘‘A general meeting of the Commissioners for lighting the Town 
of Colchester will be held at the Moothall on Thursday, the 12th day 
of August next, to receive proposals for lighting the said town for the 
term of six years; to light 250 lamps with common burners, or 160 
lamps with Smethurst’s patent burners, for 170 nights, from the 15th 
of September to the 15th of August in every year, and the lamps to 
burn upon an average ten hours and a half each night.—W. Mason, 
Town Clerk, Colchester.’’ 


Morpeth Gas Company to be Wound-Up and Reconstructed.—At 
the close of the proceedings at the recent annual meeting of the Mor- 
peth Gas Company, an extraordinary meeting of the shareholders was 
held, when a resolution was unanimously passed for the winding-up of 
the Company, with a view to its reconstruction, under the same name, 
but on more modern lines, ‘‘in order to meet the increasing require- 
ments of the town for gas as a means of light and heat.’’ It was 
announced that, as soon as the new Company was formed, the reserve 
fund would be distributed in the form of a bonus, among the existing 
shareholders, and that it would amount to about g per cent. on the 
ordinary capital of the Company. 

Cefn Mawr in Darkness.—A dispute has arisen between the Cefn 
Mawr Parish Council and the Gas Company with reference to the price 
of gas. Ata recent meeting of the Council, a letter was received from 
the Company to the effect that they would not reduce the price for this 
season. Thereupon the Council unanimously passed a resolution to 
the effect that the lighting of the town, with its 10,o00 inhabitants, 
should be delayed until a reduction had been made. The Clerk was 
instructed to wait upon the Directors with the view of getting a reduc- 
tion if possible, the present price being 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. A 
resolution was also unanimously adopted to take into consideration the 
lighting of the public streets, &c., by electricity, in the event of the 
reply from the Company being unsatisfactory. 


New Water-Gas Plant for the Cologne Gas-Works. —The Cologne 
Corporation have ordered two sets of water-gas plant on the Strache 
system, each of a productive capacity of 35,000 cubic feet per hour. 
These two sets will therefore be capable of producing nearly 1,700,000 
cubic feet of gas per diem; and it is intended ultimately to extend the 
plant to double this capacity. The two sets now on order are to be 
adapted either to use petroleum or shale oils, or to vaporize benzol ; 
so that whichever carburetting agent is the cheaper for the time being 
may be employed for carburetting the water gas. They are being 
erected by the Cologne Engineering Construction Company of Cologne- 
Bayenthal, and are to be ready for use during the ensuing winter. It 
is reported that the Strache water-gas plant at Charkow in Russia has 
made gas of an illuminating power of 13 candles (probably 13 ‘‘ Hefner- 
units ’’ equal to 11°4 English standard candles) at an expenditure of 
132 oz. (about 1 gallon) of crude petroleum naphtha ner tooo feet. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 





Monday, Aug. II. 
(Before Mr. Justice LAWRANCE.) 


Ilford Gas Company y. Ilford Urban District Council and Jackson 
(Third Party). 


Judgment was given this morning in the above case, which was 
heard with regard to the third party proceedings on the 26th ult. 
(ante, p. 286). 


Justice LAWRANCE said the action was brought by the Ilford Gas 
Company against Urban District Council and their Contractor, Mr. 
Jackson, for damage done to their gas-mains in Green Lane, Ilford, 
by the defendants, through their Contractor, when he was constructing 
certain sewers. The case was tried some weeks ago ;* and the Jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiffs, with £200 damages against the 
Council. The Council then came upon their Contractor, whom they 
had brought in as a third party, and sought to make him liable upon 
their contract with him ; contending that if there had been any negli- 
gence, he was the only person responsible. The contract which was 
made on Feb. 26, 1901, between Mr. Jackson and the Council, provided 
among other things that he should save the Council harmless, and 
‘indemnify them from all claims and actions for and in respect of any 
damage or injury to persons, whether properly arising therefrom or 
occasioned by the neglect, mistake, or default of the Contractor or any 
person employed by him, or otherwise howsoever, from or by the 
execution of the works.’’ Those words seemed to him to be intended 
to have as broad a meaning as it was possible to give them ; and he did 
not know that stronger language could have been used. The facts were 
that the trenches in which the plaintiffs’ pipes were laid were apparently 
not filled up properly by the Contractor’s men; the result being that 
heavy traffic caused the pipes to crack, and let the gas escape. 
Whether or not there had been negligence on the part of the Contractor, 
it was unnecessary to say; and the only question was whether, under 
the contract, Mr. Jackson was liable for the damage done. In his 
judgment, the Contractor was liable ; and he saw no escape from the 
words he had read. This being so, there must be judgment for the 
District Council against Mr. Jackson, with costs. 

Mr. C. A. Russet, K.C., asked for judgment for the £200 they had 
had to pay the Gas Company, with costs, and, in addition, he sub- 
mitted that, under the indemnity, they were entitled to their own 
costs in that action as between solicitor and client. 

Mr. MAckENZIE (for the Contractor) opposed the application. 

Justice LAWRANCE said the words of the contract were wide enough 
to make it a complete indemnification. 

His Lordship gave judgment against the Contractor, with all the 
costs of the proceedings, but granted a stay of execution in view of an 
appeal; it being arranged that £1300 retention-money which the 
Council had in hand should be held by them pending the appeal. 


_- — 
a 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 





Tuesday, Aug. 12. 
(Before Mr. Justice FARWELL.) 


Bradford Corporation and Others v. Ferrand and Others—Rights in 
Underground Water. 


A reserved judgment in the above-named case was delivered to-day, 
under the following circumstances: The Bradford Corporation and 
certain other plaintiffs (including the Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
Company), applied for an injunction to restrain the defendant Ferrand 
and the Shipley Urban District Council from interfering with, divert- 
ing, Or obstructing the flow of water to the Sweet Well Spring. The 
Corporation are owners of the Sunnydale mill and reservoir, at the 
head of the Morton Valley, and close to two becks, which, after 
uniting, form a stream called the Morton Beck, which flows into the 
River Aire. The Canal Company are entitled, by statute and agree- 
ment, to divert a considerable quantity of the water in Morton Beck. 
The remaining plaintiffs are owners or occupiers of mills situate on 
Morton Beck between the Corporation mill and the place where the 
canal crosses the beck. The defendant Ferrand is owner and occupier 
of a part of Morton Moor, upon which part a spring—known as Sweet 
Well Spring—rises and flows by means of a natural stream (the Sweet 
Well Dyke) into the Sunnydale reservoir. The plaintiffs alleged that, 
before coming to the surface, the water that issued at Sweet Well 
Spring flowed in a ‘‘ well defined and ascertained channel under the 
surface of the ground,’’ and that from time immemorial the spring 
had been, and up to the beginning of 1901 was, one of the main feeders 
of Morton Beck, and had been in dry seasons the principal feeder. 
The plaintiffs further alleged that the defendant Ferrand had 
granted permission to the Shipley District Council to sink certain 
shafts or wells on his land in close proximity to the spot 
where the waters of Sweet Well Spring flowed to the surface, and 
that early in 1901 the Council sank shafts or wells for the purpose of 
diverting, as they did in fact divert, the waters in ‘‘ their well-defined 
underground channel,’’ and they prevented the waters from flowing to 
the surface in their accustomed channel, and that thereby the plain- 
tiffs had suffered loss and damage. The plaintiffs claimed, inter alia, 
(1) a declaration that each of them was entitled to the uninterrupted 
flow of water from Sweet Well Spring to the Sunnydale reservoir and 


* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,’’ Vol. LXXIX., p. 1581 
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thence to Morton Beck, as it had hitherto been enjoyed; and (2) an 
injunction restraining the defendants from intercepting, diverting, or 
obstructing the water flowing in a defined channel or defined channels 
to and feeding Sweet Well Spring, so as to diminish the quantity of 
water flowing from the spring to Sunnydale reservoir, and directing 
them to remove all their shafts, drains, and works whereby such 
flow might be wholly or partially diverted or obstructed. The 
defendants denied that the water which issued at Sweet Well 
Spring, before issuing to the surface, flowed in a well-defined or 
in an ascertained channel under the surface of the ground, or in 
any defined or ascertained channel; and they further pleaded that 
if the water, before issuing to the surface, did flow in a _ well- 
defined channel under the surface of the ground, the channel was not 
an ascertained or known channel. In April last the plaintiffs moved 
for leave to enter upon the land of the defendants and make the neces- 
sary excavations, experiments, and observations for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not the waters which previously issued at 
Sweet Well Spring, before so issuing, flowed in a definite underground 
channel. The learned Judge, without expressing any opinion upon the 
law, refused the motion, on the ground that the plaintiffs’ evidence 
was insufficient to found the application, as they had not even given 
prima facie evidence that there was a known channel. The plaintiffs 
appealed ; and on the appeal, it was agreed that the defence should be 
amended by raising a direct issue between the parties upon the point 
of law, and that an application should be made to Mr. Justice Farwell 
to decide the point before the trial. The defendants accordingly 
amended their defence and raised the point of lawas follows: ‘‘ Assuming 
that underground water flows or flowed to the Sweet Well Spring ina 
defined channel, but that the existence and course of that defined chan- 
nel is not and cannot be ascertained or known except by excavation of 
the soil, the plaintiffs have no right of action for the abstraction of such 
underground water, and are not entitled to maintain this action.’’ The 
point of law was argued on the 6th inst. 

His Lorpsuip decided against the plaintiffs by a declaration that 
there is no right in underground water where the course of its channel 
is unknown ; and the plaintiffs were ordered to pay the costs of the 
application. In the course of his judgment he said that the rights in 
relation to water flowing in a defined and known channel or under the 
surface of the earth were now well settled. Every riparian proprietor 
had an equal right to the ordinary use of the water which flowed in the 
stream adjacent to his lands as it had been wont to run—a right 
incident to the property in the land through which it passed ; and one 
that did not depend on a supposed grant, but was jurenature. But the 
right did not extend to water percolating through the strata in no 
known channels, or to common surface water rising out of springy or 
boggy ground and not flowing in any definite channel. No English 
authority had, he said, yet dealt with the rights to water flowing 
underground in a defined but unknown channel; and, although there 
was the express authority of the Court of Appeal in Ireland, he felt 
bound to form his own opinion on the point. After the manner in 
which the case of Chasemore v. Richards was argued and decided in the 
House of Lords, he could not treat the right to the flow of the stream 
as founded on a rule of positive law the origin of which was lost by the 
progress of time; but he felt bound to try to find the principle on 
which the right rested. The foundation of the right as stated through- 
out all the cases was jus nature. But what was the meaning of jus 
natuye ? It could not mean merely that the water was a natural 
incident or accessory to the land; for this would not be a sufficient 
foundation for the right claimed. The percolating waters in Chasemore 
v. Richards and the surface water in Rawstron v. Taylor were equally the 
gift of Nature; and the former would by natural causes flow, to some 
extent at any rate, into the same stream. It was plain that the mere 
statement that water, light, or air was a gift of Nature did not 
necessarily involve the general conclusion that there could be no inter- 
ference with their enjoyment. He had come to theconclusion, therefore, 
that jus nature was used in these cases as expressing that principle in 
English law which was akin to, if not derived from, jus naturale of Roman 
law. He was not introducing any novel principle when regarding jus 
natur@, on which theright to running water rested, as meaning that which 
was @quum et bonum between the upper and lower proprietors. This 
appeared to him to be the view expressed by Mr. Justice Dodderidge 
in Shury v. Piggot when he gave a second reason, ‘‘ drawn from the 
nature of water, the which will naturally descend and will make a way for 
its passage if stopped.’’ He was evidently considering the relative posi- 
tions of the upper and lower owners—each had his rights jure nature. 
If the upper owner dammed the stream, the lower lost the passage of 
the water ; if the lower owner dammed the stream, he flooded the higher 
owner’s lands. What, then, he asked, was fair and reasonable be- 
tween the parties? It was obvious to all that the water in the known 
and definite channel ran down towards the lower ground. It was, 
therefore, @guum et bonum that neither owner should interfere with it, 
and thereby each would avoid injuring the other and escape injury 
himself. This, too, was the only explanation of the continued refer- 
ence to knowledge of the existence of the stream which occurred in 
the cases. In Acton v. Blundell, Chief Justice Tindal referred the origin 
of the law of running streams to the fact that the right enjoyed by the 
several proprietors of the lands over which they flow was and always 
had been ‘‘ publicand notorious.’’ In Chasemore v. Richards, Lord Cran- 
worth said that there was no difficulty in enforcing the right, because 
running water was something visible, and no one could interrupt it 
without knowing whether he did or did not do injury to those who 
were above or below him. But he (the learned Judge) was unable to 
see how ignorance or knowledge on the part of a defendant could 
affect the right of the plaintiff in a civil action to enforce his legal 
right, except on the footing that the existence of such right depended 
on the consideration of what was @quum et bonum between the parties. 
In the present case there was a spring issuing from the defendant’s 
land—fed ex hypothesi by a subterranean stream flowing in a defined 
channel from the higher ground. This ground might extend to a 
large number of acres, and might belong to many different owners. 
No one could tell where or in whose land this hypothetical stream 
ran. If the plaintiffs were right, no proprietor of land above the 
spring could sink a well or make excavations on his own ground 





without the risk of incurring liability (possibly to a very large 
amount) to the plaintiffs for interfering with the spring ; and this was a 
much larger liability than that unsuccessfully sought to be established 
in Chasemore v. Richards, for a defined stream might flow for miles, 
whereas the gathering-ground of water penetrating by percolation was 
of comparatively small extent. He would apply Lord Chelmsford’s 
question in Chasemore v. Richards: ‘* Are the most distant landowners, 
as well as the adjacent ones, to be bound, at their peril, to take care to 
use their lands so as not to interrupt the oozing a the water through 
the soil to a greater extent than shall be necessary for their own actual 
wants ?’’? and Lord Wensleydale’s observation in the same case: ‘' In 
the second place, as the great interests of society require that the culti- 
vation of every man’s land should be encouraged, and its natural 
advantages made fully available, the owner must be permitted to dig 
in his own soil, and in so doing he can very rarely avoid interfering 
with the subterraneous waters flowing or percolating in his neighbour's 
land.’’ In the case of Ewart v. Belfast Poor Law Guardians, one learned 
Judge said: ‘‘ If the view which has been contended for by the plaintiff 
in this case is correct, we would have the startling doctrine that an 
action at law would lie against a man, without any limit to thedamages 
that could be recovered, for doing an act which, as far as he knows, or 
as far as can be known by reasonable inquiry, is a lawful act, and the 
unlawfulness of which would depend upon the fact that, by some newly 
discovered method of examination being resorted to, it was ascertained 
that the water flowed in a defined channel—a fact which but for that 
method being resorted to would have remained for all ages unknown. 
That would be a monstrous doctrine.’’ Another of the Judges in the 
same case said: ‘‘In my opinion, it is quite impossible to recognize 
a natural right which would subject the lands of another to the burden 
of maintaining an unknown flow of water (whatever be the geological 
character of its channel) without introducing every difficulty which 
has already prevailed to prevent the recognition of such a right in 
respect of ‘ percolating ’ water, strictly so called. It appears to me 
impossible to find the test of the existence of either natural rights or 
acquired easements in ex post facto geological investigations. Yet it is 
by some such means alone that any difference could be discovered 
between oozing or percolating water and water running through or 
collecting in underground fissures.’’ Regarding the present case as 
one to be decided on the general consideration of eguum et bonum, it was 
not immaterial to remember that three eminent Judges of Appeal in 
Ireland had decided that the lower owner had no right to prevent the ob- 
struction of a subterranean stream flowing in a defined but unknown 
course, and such view accorded with American decisions. ‘‘ The defined 
watercourses ’’ referred to in Wheatley v. Baugh, which a man *‘ may not 
divert to the hurt of an inferior proprietor, are not the hidden streams 
of which the owner of the soil through which they pass can have no 
knowledge until they have been discovered by excavations made in the 
exercise of his rights of property.’’ He was thus confirmed in his view 
of what was cquum et bonum. by finding that he shared it with many 
eminent persons, although their opinions were not authorities behind 
which he could take shelter. There would be no declaration, therefore, 
as asked for by the plantiffs. 

Mr. AusTIN CARTMELL (for the plaintiffs) said it was possible that 
the judgment might make an end of the action. 

Mr. ButcHer, K.C., who appeared for the defendants, confessed 
that his impression was that this would dispose of the action 

His Lorpsuip considered it eminently a case that should be con- 
sidered by the Court of Appeal, and if Mr. Cartmell wanted leave to 
appeal he could certainly have it; but he did not think leave was 
necessary. 


_ — 


Flooded Electricity Supply Mains. 


Last Wednesday, the High Bailiff for Westminster (Mr. John Trout- 
beck) and a Common Jury were engaged in investigating a claim made 
by the St. James’s and Pall Mall Electric Lighting Company against 
the Postmaster-General for damages for the alleged flooding of one of 
their mains, whereby the supply of electricity was interrupted. Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Clavell Salter 
represented the defendant. Mr. Davies said the Postmaster-General 
was empowered by Act of Parliament to lay down telephone and tele- 
graph wires under the streets, and he was bound to make full com- 
pensation for any damage caused in consequence of the exercise of 
those powers. In January last, the Contractors working for the de- 
fendant opened a trench near the St. James’s Theatre for the purpose 
of laying down telephone wires. The Company’s mains were enclosed 
in culverts which were practically water-tight ; but in the course of 
the operations, one of the defendant’s workmen struck with his pickaxe 
a very old 2 inch water-pipe. The water quickly filled the trench, and 
made its way inside the culvert. It reached the boiling point in less 
than a minute, the consequence being that the fittings were broken 
and a short circuit resulted. The whole of the generating machinery 
at both stations was stopped, and the supply of electricity was sus- 
pended for half-an-hour throughout the district, and for an hour 
in the locality of the accident. A matinée was in progress at the 
theatre, which, save for a few gas-burners, was in darkness for an 
hour; and the Trocadero, which was wholly lighted by electricity and 
had no gas stand-by, was in the same predicament. Under an agree- 
ment, the Company had had to pay the Carlton Hotel Company a 
penalty of £10 for interrupting their supply ; and the actual sum ex- 
pended by reason of the accident was £1065 tos. 6d., less £19 11s., the 
sum realized by the sale of the old wire, &c. This made the amount 
of their claim £145 gs. 8d. ; but, in addition, he submitted that the Com- 
pany were entitled to damages for the injury done to their business. 
Up to this time, there had never been a failure of light during the ten 
years of their existence. At the close of the evidence, Mr. Salter con- 
tended that, inasmuch as the damage was not done by the Postmaster- 
General ‘‘ in the exercise of his powers under the Act,’’ the plaintiffs 
could not recover. If they decided against him on this point, he 
should submit that the damage to the Company’s reputations was too 
remote for consideration. The High Bailiff, in summing up, said he 
had no doubt the Jury had power, and it was their duty, to assess the 
damages in this case. The Jury awarded £145 19s. 6d. and costs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Wednesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel.—Sir GEORGE 
Livesey in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Frank Bush) read the notice convening the 
meeting as well as the minutes of the last ordinary and extraordinary 
meetings. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, my task is a very easy and 
pleasant one to-day. The motion that the report be adopted, and the 
accounts received, might very well be compressed into two or three 
sentences. It would be sufficient, I think—to paraphraze the first 
sentence in the report—to say that everything (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) has been better than we expected. Those exceptions are 
that coal has not been cheaper. We expected it would have been 
cheaper; but we have been obliged to renew our contracts at the 
same price, or nearly the same price, that was paid in March of last 
year. Then there is another item which is certainly not very good, 
though it is as good as we expected ; and that is the item of tar. I 
have often touched upon this question, and I dare say I may have 
some day something more to say about it. Tar only realized about 
1d. per gallon, notwithstanding all the valuable products obtained 
from it. I think the cause is that we gas people are putting on 
the market more tar and tar products than the market can take 
—with the result that some of the most valuable are practically 
unsaleable. You will not be content, I am afraid, with just these 
few words; and I shall therefore venture to take up your time to some 
extent with a commentary on the report. It is the practice of the 
Directors to give as much information as we can to the shareholders 
in the compass of the report—in the space at our disposal—because 
we hold that the property is yours, and that you are entitled, and 
have a right, to as much information as possible. The second para- 
graph in the report refers to the reduction of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
the price of gas. The gas was reduced by 5d. from June, 1go1 ; but it 
is perhaps not fair to talk of a 5d. reduction, because at the same time 
the standard illuminating power was reduced from 16 to 14 candles. 
We did not reduce the quality actually supplied by two candles; but 
the standard was reduced to that extent, and we were free to make gas 
of 14 instead of 16 candles. Part of the reduction in price was made 
in consequence of the reduction in illuminating power; though I may 
say here that the gain to the consumers of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet for 
the two candles is more than the Company have been able to save by 
supplying gas at the lower quality. At any rate, the consumers during 
the half year have benefited to the extent of some £120,000; and I 
think I may say they have been just as well supplied, and just as well 
satisfied, with the 14-candle gas as they previously were with the 
16-candle gas. In fact, I think they have been better satisfied, because 
the 16-candle was a quality we could not maintain without expensive, 
troublesome, and uncertain enrichments, and sometimes they got it 
and sometimes they did not. The second paragraph of the report 
speaks of products having realized £63,745 less; but, of course, coke 
sold at a lower price because coal was cheaper than in 1901. The 
saving of £139,415 in the price of coal, however, wants a little ex- 
planation. AsI told you just now, we have renewed our coal con- 
tracts for the twelve months from March last at about the same price 
that we paid in March, 1901; but up to March, 1901, we were 
paying 7s. a ton more than on _ two-thirds of the supply 
of coal for the corresponding half of last year. We paid about 
£139,000 more than we have paid in the current half year. But the 
most satisfactory thing about the whole report is that the working in 
all particulars—as far as it is within the power of the Directors, and 
officers particularly, and workmen to accomplish it—has been more 
satisfactory than it has ever been. Whereas we have made 267 million 
feet more gas in the half year, we used 1700 tons of coal less. The half 
year to June, 1901, was a bad one—certainly we were not doing nearly 
so well as we ought to have done. But everything was unsettled by 
the difficulty about coal; and we did not make so much gas per ton as 
we ought to have done. In the past half year, however, there has 
been a great improvement all round. The actual difference between 
the two half years is 500 cubic feet per ton; but as the June half year 
was 200 cubic feet lower than it ought to be, we can only take credit 
for an improvement of 300 cubic feet. In the current half year, how- 
ever, we shall find that the improvement has been more than main- 
tained. And that is one result of the reduction of iliuminating power. 
We are now able to work coal to the best advantage, and get the best 
result from it; whereas previously we worked at a disadvantage in 
endeavouring to obtain a higher quality than the coal would yield. 
These improved workings are due to the whole of our staff of officers 
and workmen alike. Word was passed round after the December half 
year that we were in a tight place; that we could not make both ends 
meet ; and that every man must do his best in order to put us in aright 
position this June. We did not expect we should have made both ends 
meet ; but happily we have donea good deal more than that—thanks to 
the efforts ofall our people. The third paragraph in the report relates to 
the dividend ; and here a few words are necessary. It has not been 
our practice to pay the full dividend to which we are entitled. Now at 
the price at which we are selling gas—z2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet—the 
full dividend to which we are entitled is £5 6s. 8d. per cent. Whyare 
we altering our policy ? Foranumber of years we paid something short 
of the dividend because our reserve fund wassolow. Ithad been depleted 
through those disastrous years 1889, 1890, and 1891, when we were trying 
to keep down the price of gas, and absorbed our reserve fund in the effort. 
For a number of years the shareholders gave up part of their dividend 
in order to increase the reserve fund ; and the fund has now reached 
the respectable figure of £138,862. The insurance fund has also been 
increased during the last few years ; and we feel, therefore, we are in a 





tolerably safe position. Not but that I should like to see the reserve 
fund larger still. It will grow by increments of interest ; and if weare 
able to reduce the price of gas at some future time, we may not pay 
quite a full dividend, and add a little to the fund in that way. We 
are in a good position in this respect. Then there is another feature 
to notice. There seems every reason to believe that the current half 
year will be quite as good as the past one; and except for some totally 
unforeseen and unexpected accident-—to which, of course, we are always 
liable—there is every reason to believe that we shall be in as good a 
position next February, to maintain the same rate of dividend as 
we now declare. The Directors, therefore, feel they are perfectly 
justified in recommending that the full dividend to which we are entitled 
should be paid. The £5 6s. 8d. is equivalent to 134 per cent. on the old 
unconverted stock. At any rate, we have never paid a higher dividend, 
though we have been as high once. Then there is one other point 
about it. Why do we go by these odd amounts, £5 6s. 8d.? There 
is a very simple reason - in fact, there are two reasons. Our stock is 
divided into multiples of £5; and a great many shareholders have odd 
amounts of £5. The interest at 5} per cent. on £5 for the half year 
comes to 2s. 74d.; so that one shareholder has to be calculated at 
2s. 7d. and the other at 2s. 8d. But advancing by sixths instead of 
quarters per cent. we get even pennies. Then there is another advan- 
tage, going by sixths instead of quarters. We are able to divide more 
closely. Under the sliding-scale, for every reduction of 1d. we can 
increase the dividend by 2s. 8d. per cent., an odd figure; and dividing 
by sixths, we approach very nearly to the full dividend we are entitled 
to. We have every reason to believe this dividend will be maintained. 
I have already touched on the reduction of the standard illuminating 
power ; but here is a singular thing. We contended two years ago in 
our application to Parliament that it was not in the interest of the 
consumers that gas of 16-candle power should be supplied. We con- 
vinced the Committee; and they gave us our Bill by which we were 
permitted to reduce the standard from 16 to 14 candles. Well, we 
were opposed, of course. The London County Council—a well mean- 
ing body, but not possessed of knowledge of all things—did their utmost 
to prevent it. They opposed in the strongest possible manner the 
reduction from 16 to 14candles. They said: ‘‘ If you reduce the quality 
by two candles, or by one-eighth, the consumers will have to burn 
about one-third more gas, (or one-fourth at any rate), in order to get 
the same amount of light.’’ The result is, the consumer has not burnt 
any more gas atall. We have only an increase of 44 per cent. on the 
half year. If the statements made before the Committee had been 
true, we ought to have had an increase of 20 per cent. for the 
consumers to have got as much light out of the 14-candle gas as 
they previously got out of the 16-candle. They have done quite 
as well, if not better. But here is the extraordinary thing. The 
very people who opposed us—and I give them the credit for coming 
round to the truth—have passed a resolution that next year they 
will promote a Bill (in conjunction with the Corporation of London) to 
reduce the quality of the gas supplied by the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany from 16 to 14 candles. I think no stronger proof could possibly 
be given that the policy pursued by this Company, in taking the lead 
in a reduction of illuminating power, was the right one. Paragraph 5 
of the report relates to another important matter. The rage for 
Municipalism or Municipal Trading is likeiy to produce disaster. 
Certain people called Progressives—I hope we are all Progressives 
in a true sense, but I never knew a word more prostituted than 
‘‘ Progressive ’’—have got themselves elected on Borough Councils. 
Many of them are simply Socialists in disguise. The result has been 
they have spent the ratepayers’ money with a most lavish hand, going 
into all sorts of trading ventures of which they know nothing, and of 
which they have made a great mess. One has been the question 
of electric lighting. J have never said anything from this Chair in 
opposition to our friends, the promoters of electric light. I have never 
said one word against the Electric Light Companies; and we have 
never done anything to hinder them in any way. All we have done 
has been to try to promote our own business in the best way we could. 
But I have something to say against municipal bodies going into this 
trade. The parish of Newington started an electric light installation, 
on which they have spent about £80,000; and last year they allowed 
nothing for depreciation of plant. Of course, electric lighting plant 
depreciates very rapidly ; and a considerable amount has to be set 
aside year by year to maintain it in a proper state of efficiency. They 
have had to pay off part of the loan; but they have made a very 
serious loss on their trading—a loss of £3000 or £4000 in the year. 

Where is this to come from? This is the iniquity of municipal 
trading. An ordinary trader, so to speak, takes his life in his hand. 

An electric lighting company go into a district ; and if they cannot get 
business to pay them, they must put up with the consequence and lose 
their money. Buta municipality does not dothat. Itcan goon making 
a loss, and throw the burden of the loss on to people who do not partici- 
pate in the benefit of their trade, so called. In Reigate, they started an 

electric light installation. Theresult has beenaloss ; and they have put 
up the rates 4d. (the Mayor of Reigate writes to tell me it is only 2d.) in 
the pound—making all the ratepayers pay for the lossincurred in supply- 
ing a small fraction of the people with electric light. Newington will 

do the same; and the rates in the parish are going up by ‘‘ leaps and 
bounds.’’ In one parish, the rates will be put up from 7s. to Ios. in 
the pound. I am not sorry in a sense, because the sooner the crisis 
comes, the better. When the people who have elected the ‘‘ Pro- 
gressives ’’ find the rates have gone up from 6s. to ros. in the pound, 

and that the landlords must, of necessity, increase the rents to pay the 
heavy rates, they will find they have made a mistake in electing these 
people, and they will turn them out. The parish of Newington have 

made a loss; and as they must make it up somehow, they will have to 
come upon the rates. Seeing that there were two boroughs in our 
district—Bermondsey and Woolwich—applying for Provisional Orders 
to extend their electric lighting, the Company opposed them, in this 
sense, as the Provisional Orders are granted by the Board of Trade, 
the Company petitioned the Board of Trade to put in a clause provid- 
ing that the electric lighting should payits way. That was all—that such 
a charge should be made for the supply of electric current as would pay 
all expenses, and thus the ratepayers would not be called upon to make 
good any losses. We put it on this ground, that we were among the 
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largest ratepayers in the boroughs, though we have no vote, or control 
over the experditure. Here is a glaring case of taxation without repre- 
sentation. Railway companies, water companies, and joint-stock com- 
panies of every kind must pay rates; but they have no votes for the elec- 
tion of councillors. Wepleaded that; but the Board of Trade did not 
see their way to grant ourrequest. Wewentfurther. The Provisional 
Orders, when passed by the Board of Trade, have to be confirmed by 
Parliament ; and the House of Lords Committee gave us all we asked, 
and inserted a clause providing that such a charge is to be made for 
‘‘ the supply of energy so that, as far as is reasonably practicable, the 
revenue for that year shall not be less than the expenditure for that 
year.’’ Thatis to say, every year these municipal bodies supplying 
electric light shall make an estimate of what the cost of doing so will 
be—including all charges for the loan, interest on the loan, repayment 
of the loan, depreciation, management, and everything else—and 
charge what will make revenue balance expenditure. I think that is 
a rather far-reaching enactment. They wanted us to do this: They 
said: ‘‘ We will give you a clause that will exempt you from paying 
any extra rate if we should not make the thing pay.’’ But our 
Counsel would not accept that; and we have now got for all the rate- 
payers in those boroughs the protection against a charge to make up 
losses on the electric lighting undertaking. I think that will have 
some effect in stopping the rage for electric trading. And remember, 
it is not ourselves only we are thinking of—the consumers are our 
partners. If we had had to pay an excessive amount of rates to 
make up the loss, we should have charged it in the price of gas; 
and the consumer would have had to bear five-sixths of the 
burden. The next paragraph of the report refers to our last Bill in 
Parliament ; and we there tell you we got all we expected. There 
were three points in the Bill. One was to acquire a large additional 
area of land in the neighbourhood of East Greenwich. The question 
arose, seeing the great increase of business (and we are now building 
new apparatus to manufacture 5 million cubic feet of gas a day) and 
the increased demand for gas in London, whether it would not be as 
well to take advantage of the opportunity of securing additional land 
while it was available. If we had not secured the land when we did, it 
would in the course of a few years have all been occupied in one way 
or other, and there would have been nothing for us to do but to go 
down to Erith. Parliament accepted our plea, and granted the neces- 
sary power. We have now given notice to purchase the land ; and we 
shall have to raise the money to pay forit. But the payment of the 
interest will not be an appreciable burden to either the consumers or 
the shareholders. Another important part of the Bill the Committee 
did not give us. We asked for freedom from control of the London 
Gas Referees—that the great gas industry should be free from 
University Professors who know nothing about business. These 
gentlemen were appointed by a Semi-Public Act of Parliament, and the 
Committee did not feel it was a matter to be dealt with by a Private 
Act just at that moment. But we got what we wanted—a full hearing 
of the case ; and we were able to put before a Committee of the House 
of Commons a full statement of the facts, showing the hardship on the 
consumers as well as the Company that follows the Referees enactment. 
The other matter related to the fees of the Directors ; and that was 
granted. Thereis only oneother point in which the Company has taken 
an active part ; and that is in relation tothe Welsbach incandescent light- 
ing. Let me say here that, in starting this agitation, we had no idea or 
desire to do the slightest injury to the Welsbach Company. The motive 
we had in view was to get cheap and good mantles for the use of gas com- 
panies generally, and ourselves in particular. We were met by the 
Welsbach Company in the fairest and most reasonable manner ; and 
we have obtained what I certainly should not have dared to expect or 
hope for a year ago —we have obtained from them conditions which 
enable us to either make mantles ourselves or buy them of any one on 
the payment of a small royalty. If we make mantles ourselves, we 
are to pay #d. per mantle royalty, and if we purchase them from 
abroad we have to pay 4d. royalty—jd. for English made, 4d. for 
foreign made. One would not have dreamed a year ago that such 
results could be obtained. When we heard that mantles were sup- 
plied in Germany at 24d. each wholesale, it was a dream to suppose 
that we could get them at anything like that pricein England. A year 
ago in England the price was 7d. or 8d., but we now get them at a 
reasonable rate. And I wish to say here that there were a number of 
gas companies and corporations associated with us. A fund was 
subscribed ; and in the six months since our last meeting, this agree- 
ment has been come to with the Welsbach Company. I have in my 
hand a form of agreement for signature by gas companies and gas 
undertakings, a copy of which has been sent to all gas undertakings 
throughout the kingdom. A large number have availed themselves 
of it; and I would ask those who have not signed it to take it up. It 
does not hamper them in any way; and it gives them the right to 
buy mantles on paying the small royalty I have mentioned. I 
fancy some are purchasing mantles, which are an infringement of the 
Welsbach patent, without paying a royalty at all; though I feel sure 
that gas companies would not do an unfair thing towards any one if 
they knew it. I put it to them, now that the Welsbach Company 
have made such an arrangement, that it is not quite fair to 
go to outsiders for mantles when they can get really good and cheap 
mantles on the terms proposed. While speaking on this subject, 
there is just one point that I wish to mention. At the meeting of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, in the speech read by the Governor— 
and it was the speech of the Board, because it is always written and 
discussed by the Board before it is read to the shareholders—there was 
a statement that the Welsbach Company had approached them; and 
that they had made a very satisfactory arrangement. The inference 
from that was that all the money and trouble which had been expended 
on getting this agreement with the Welsbach Company was unneces- 
sary and useless. If the Gaslight and Coke Company had been able 
to make an equally good arrangement without any trouble, surely 
all that we had done was waste. But it so happens that I inquired of 
the Welsbach Company if they had approached the Gaslight and Coke 
Company ; and they tell me they have not. That, I believe, is a mis- 
take of the Board of the Gaslight and Coke Company in making such 
a statement; that really it was ourselves, or the associated Gas Com- 








panies, who approached the Gaslight and Coke Company, for we sent 
a circular with a copy of the agreement to every gas company in the 
United Kingdom, and I am sure the Gaslight and Coke Company 
have precisely this form of agreement in essence, only it is written and 
not printed. The printed form contains this statement: ‘‘ Whereas, 
as the result of negotiations entered into by Mr. George Livesey on 
behalf of the South Metropolitan Gas Company with the Welsbach 
Company for the purpose of securing incandescent mantles at a satis- 
factory price,’’ and soon. The Gaslight and Coke Company it seems 
objected to sign an agreement which contained my name—(laughter) ; 
and the Welsbach Company very properly said: ‘‘ There is no diffi- 
culty about that; we will write the agreement out, and omit Mr. 
Livesey’s name.’’ I do not want to make any more of that. I can 
only say a great impetus has been given to the use of incan- 
descent mantles; and we are benefiting by it—not by the in- 
crease in the consumption of gas, because it reduces it, but 
it enables us to hold our own against competitors. There is 
one further remark I wish to make; and that is with reference to 
the great question of Capital and Labour. I think perhaps some 
of you may have noticed in our accounts the very serious and large 
item: ‘‘ To profit-sharing for twelve months ended June 30, 1902, 
£25,660.’’ It so happens that the whole of the profit-sharing is 
charged in this half year. We were so badly off that we could not 
charge anything on account last time; but had we been in funds, we 
should have charged £12,000. The shareholders have a good right to 
say to us: ‘‘ Are you doing right; are you getting money’s worth ?”’ 
Here is a large item in the accounts; are you justified in devoting so 
large an amount to this purpose?’’ for remember we are paying full 
wages, and this is something beyond the wages received by our work- 
men. Well, I think we are. I think we are getting full money's 
worth. I think that the whole of the money is earned by our staff and 
workmen ; and if so, they have a right to it. But I think I may say 
something more. The most important industrial question affecting 
this country now, and has been for some years, and will be for some 
years to come, is the question of the relation of Capital and Labour. 
If employers and employed can be induced to work together loyally 
for the mutual good of all, then I have no doubt whatever that England 
will hold her own whatever may be the competition. If they are 
pulling against each other, there is a very bad look-out for us indeed. 
What have we seen lately in South Wales? A Judge of the High 
Court has declared that the men in proclaiming ‘‘ stop days’’ were 
justified, because it was to their interest to stop working in the coal 
mines of South Wales in order to keep up the price of coal— 
it is to their interest, as their wages are governed by the price 
of coal. If coal is dear, they get higher wages; if coal is 
cheap, their wages come down under the sliding-scale. And the Judge 
actually said that the men were justified in stopping work 
because it was to their interest to do so. But what about the 
public interest! Where does the public interest come in? If it is the 
interest of the coal miners and coalowners to keep up the price of coal, 
it is to the disadvantage of everybody else. Happily that business is 
in very good hands. There is a gentleman I know connected with 
South Wales, Sir William Lewis, one of the men who is doing the 
grandest work for thiscountry in resisting the tyranny of Trade Unions; 
and there is another man doing very fine work in the same direction, 
Lord Penrhyn. Weare doing what we can to reconcile Capital and 
Labour ; and after very much thought on the subject, I can but come 
to the conclusion that the only certain method of reconciling Capital 
and Labour is to make the labourer a capitalist. If you can let him 
share in your prosperity in that way, he will have an interest that 
nothing else will give him. Simple profit-sharing is not much use. If 
the £25,660 were distributed as cash yearly, it would do more harm 
than good. But when I tell you that out of the £25,660 (the men can 
withdraw half, and halfis invested in stock), only {17-0 was withdrawn 
in cash, I feel sure you will agree with me that this is a step in the 
right direction. We allow the men to deposit with us week by week 
anything they like out of their wages ; and over £12,000 was deposited 
within the last twelve months. They have withdrawn from their 
savings {6000—they deposit it to provide for their holidays. But 
of the profit-sharing, only £1700 out of the £25,660 has been with- 
drawn, which is a very satisfactory result. They hold a large 
amount of stock in the Company ; and three of the employees sit on 
the Board as our colleagues, and I am sure they are doing their duty 
here as thoroughly as any of us. I believe this, that the joint-stock 
system has made the middle class of England. Going back a hundred 
years or so, where was the middle class? They were few in number, 
and poor. Now look at their enormous wealth in the aggregate. The 
middle class have built the railways. But the working class have no 
share or lot in the matter. We are trying to bring them into it; and 
I hope that the work of the twentieth century will be to do for the 
working classes in this country what the nineteenth century did for the 
middle class—make them partners in all the great industries of the 
country. If what we are doing is helping in that direction, you will 
not grudge the {£25,660 which was made over to your employees 
during the past year. I will not further occupy your time, but will 
conclude by moving the resolution for the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. Simpson Rostron : I have very great pleasure in seconding the 
motion. After the very full statement of the Chairman, it would be 
utterly out of place if I were to occupy your time with any remarks ; 
but there is one thing I should like you to take away in your minds, 
and it is that, in consequence of the illuminating power of our gas 
having been reduced, we are able to make and sell more gas out of a 
ton of coal than we were before. This half year we have done that to 
the amount of some 44 or 5 per cent. ; but the Engineer tells me we are 
going to improve upon that. Therefore I think you may look forward 
to the gas industry being more prosperous than it has been hitherto. 

A SHAREHOLDER, after expressing his concurrence in the policy of the 
Board in making the men partners in the concern, said he was pleased 
to learn that the result had been to obtain a greater yield of gas per ton 
of coal carbonized ; and he hoped the Company would have many 
imitators in this respect. 

Mr. H. Hovunsom, referring to the honour which had been conferred 
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upon the Chairman by the King, said he supposed he should not be 
wrong in saying there was no man in England who valued a title less 
and yet no man who valued it more. As a shareholder of the old 
Phoenix Company, he could remember the time when jealousy existed 
between that Company and the South Metropolitan Company ; and it 
was said that the works of the South Metropolitan Company were in 
such a condition that if an extraordinary breeze occurred they would 
tumble down. All this jealousy was now a thing of the past ; and the 
wonderful success of the amalgamation was due to the indomitable 
~y and perseverance of their Chairman. While the shareholders 

ad been very loyal to the Chairman, they could not but admire 
his extreme honesty and wonderful perseverance. He heartily congra- 
tulated the Chairman that the King had been pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon him, and hoped he would long live to 
serve the Company in his new capacity. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. JoHN MEws proposed—"‘ That a dividend at the rate of 54 per 
cent. per annum be now declared, and that the warrants be trans- 
mitted to the registered addresses of the proprietors by post.’’ He 
said as they had been discussing the business of the Company, and the 
way in which it had grown, perhaps a few figures taken from past 
years might be of some use to show how the Company had grown, 
Starting with 1885, when the Woolwich Company was amalgamated 
with the Company, the capital of the Company was 24 millions; the 
amount of capital required to turn out every tooo cubic feet of gas 
sold being ros. gd. In 1890, the capital was about 3 millions; and for 
every 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, a capital of 9s. 11d. was required. 
In 1895, the capital was 34 millions; and for every 1000 cubic feet of 
gas sold the capital needed was gs. o3d. In 1900, the capital wasa little 
over 4 millions; but for every 1000 cubic feet of gas sold they only 
needed 7s. 11d. of capital. This was very satisfactory; and he might 
say that the figures for 1901, and for the present half year, were much 
the same—viz., 7s. 11d. ofcapital. There wasaconsiderable difference 
between ros. gd. and 7s. 11d., though this might not convey very 
much to the meeting, as it was more or less of a technical character. 
He would therefore put it in an easier form. Last year about 11 
million thousand cubic feet of gas were made by the Company ; and 
if they had required the same amount of capital in 1gor as they did in 
1895, they would have had to have £5,000,000, whereas the capital 
was only £4,370,000. This meant that they had saved rather more 
than £690,000 of capital in six years. Going farther back and taking 
the year 1885 as compared witb 1901, when they had 11 million thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas, it would be seen that at ros. 9d. per 1000 cubic 
feet the Company would have required a capital of £6,000,000, where- 
as they only had £4,370,000o—in other words, they had saved one-and- 
a-half millions of capital. 

Dr. DryspALe asked how this amount had been saved. 

Mr. MEws said it was by the business increasing in a greater ratio 
than the capital. 

Mr. J. A. BuTCHER, in seconding the motion, expressed the pleasure 
which the profit-sharing arrangement had given to the employees of 
the Company, and which had been the means of conferring a lasting 
benefit on many who had served the Company well. He felt sure 
that the present rate of dividend would be maintained ; but if it was 
not, it would not be the fault of the employees. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN next moved—" That the Directors be and are hereby 
authorized to raise the sum of £500,000 further capital by the issue of 
ordinary stock and debenture stock in such amounts, at such times, 
and in such manner, as they may deem desirable, pursuant to the 
powers contained in the Company’s Acts, 1882, 1896, and 1gor.’’ He 
said as the business increased the capital must increase; but he could 
assure the proprietors the Directors would not spend anything on 
capital account which could possibly be avoided. The business was 
increasing in much greater ratio than the capital; and that being so, 
the increase was perfectly safe. 

Mr. Rosert Morton seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Dr. DrysDALE proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors for their able management of the Company’s affairs. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN, in responding, said; Ladies and gentlemen, on 
behalf of my colleagues and myself, I have to thank you for this very 
kind vote of thanks. It is a great pleasure to us to meet the share- 
holders and to see such an interested and large gathering, especially at 
this slack time. It is an encouragement to us todo our best to promote 
the Company’s interests. With regard to a personal matter, I must 
thank you very heartily for your kind expressions, and especially I 
thank Mr. Hounson for what he said. I can only say this, that it was 
a very pleasing thing to our workmen. I did not know that the list of 
honours would be published on the 26th of June, the Coronation Day— 
in fact, it was announced the day before that it would not be published 
till the King was out of danger; but on the Thursday the list appeared. 
I do not get my paper till after breakfast, and while having my break- 
fast I received this telegram: ‘‘ Sir George,—Hearty congratulations 
from Old Kent Road workmen.’’ A few minutes afterwards came 
another telegram from the workmen at East Greenwich to the same 
effect. I hope the honour I have received will be the means of in- 
creasing the good that one can do in helping forward the great work of 
reconciling capital and labour. I am sure we are all delighted at the 
wonderful recovery of our King. That is the best thing one can talk 
of at this moment--that the King is well and restored to us in health 
and strength ; and let us hope he will be for many years in that state. 
Before sitting down, permit me to move a hearty vote of thanks to our 
officers and workmen, for the excellent manner in which they have 
performed their duty to the Company; and I couple this vote with 
the names of Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Bush. All are working heartily 
together. There isa feeling of goodwill from the highest to the lowest ; 
and that is one great cause of the prosperity of this Company. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. CARPENTER Said it was with more than usual pleasure that he 
rose, on behalf of the engineering staff, to thank the shareholders for 
their kind vote. They were all familiar with the part which Sir George 





Livesey had taken in bringing about the reduction of illuminating power 
from 16 to 14 candles, and it had been the duty of the engineering staff 
to move along the path thus laid down. This work had been satis- 
factorily commenced, and he had no doubt that in time they would 
arrive at the state of perfection which they hoped to reach. The 
results which had attended all the working, so far as it had gone, had 
amply justified the wisdom and foresight of the promoter. The duties 
of the staff widened each half year; and had it not been for the enor- 
mous help which the profit-sharing system gave to those in authority, 
it would have been impossible to give the requisite time and attention 
to the Company’s work, and so bring about the results which had been 
achieved. On behalf of the engineering staff, he thanked the meeting 
most heartily. 

Mr. Busu said in the first place he wished to express the great 
pleasure and delight it gave all the employees when they heard that 
the Chairman—our Mr. Livesey—was to receive the honour of knight- 
hood. He could only express the sincere hope that the Chairman 
might be long spared to preside over the meetings of the Company, 
and that those who were associated with him might continue to be so, 
and help to assist in carrying out his enlightened policy. With regard 
to the accounts, there was just one matter to which he should like to 
refer. It might appear as though the savings by the workmen in the 
half year were less than usual; but this was not so. The workmen’s 
bonus and savings deposited with the Company stood at £18,288, 
against {24,000 for the corresponding period of 1901; and their 
enemies might say that the workmen were not so thrifty as before, or 
that they had not the confidence in the Company which they at one 
time had. Fortunately neither of these statements was correct. What 
had happened was this : The Trustees had invested a large amount of 
the savings in the stock of the Company. The actual amount on 
deposit was £76,838, against £57,545 for the corresponding period ; so 
that it would be seen that during the year there had been no less a sum 
than £19,000 added to the amount. There was invested at the present 
time £58,000 in £43,950 of stock, which stock would be wanted from 
time io time for distribution among the employees. The reason the 
amount had fallen was because the Trustees had invested this large 
sum of money. In addition, the employees held as shareholders, in 
their own names, £91,526 of ordinary stock, worth about £110,000. 

A SHAREHOLDER, with a view to its being recorded on the minutes, 
moved—*‘‘ That this meeting heartily congratulates the Chairman upon 
the well-deserved honour that has been conferred upon him by the 
King.’ 

Another SHAREHOLDER, in seconding the motion, said it came as a very 
gratifying piece of news to those who knew the Chairman—and there 
were but very few to whom the name of Livesey was not well known. 
{n some cases where honour was conferred one had to search books to 
see who the person was, and what he had done; but that was not the 
case here, as the name of George Livesey was universally known. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The CuarirMAN : I thank you again from the bottom of my heart. 

The proceedings then closed. 
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Sir George Livesey on the Price of Tar. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, at 
the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, E.C.—Sir GrorGE LIVESEY in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles M. Ohren) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the Directors’ report and the accounts, which 
were summarized last week, were taken as read. 

The CHairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said in his first remarks he must deal with the paragraph in the re- 
port which announced certain changes on the Board. In one sense 


this was a sorrowful meeting to them all. Since the last meeting two 
of the Directors’ colleagues—Dr. Hetley and Mr. Bryan Donkin—had 
been called away. Dr. Hetley was the largest shareholder in the Com- 
pany, and had been on the Board for 44 years. He (the Chairman) 
had been a Director for 27 years; and he could say that, during the 
whole of this time, Dr. Hetley had proved a most worthy colleague. 
He was a man who was (he was going to say) beloved by them all— 
he was certainly very greatly respected and esteemed, and took a great 
interest in the welfare of the Company. He was a man of broad views 
and liberal mind, and had proved of great service on the Board for 
many years. He had attained the great age of 81; but the Directors 
deeply regretted his loss. The other Director whom they had lost 
was a younger man, anda much younger member of the Board. Mr. 
Bryan Donkin, who was one of the most eminent and highly scientific 
mechanical engineers of the day, only joined the Board a year ago. 
From the time he became a Director, he took the very greatest interest 
in the business of the Company, as their Engineer (Mr. S. Y. Shou- 
bridge) could testify. He was a man with whom his colleagues could 
work in the most cordial and pleasant manner, and was moreover a 
Director who was of great service in many ways. They had to mourn 
the loss of these two gentlemen; and he desired on the part of the 
Directors to express the great regret they felt at the loss the Company 
had sustained. The report, he was happy to say, was a satisfactory 
one. It was summed up, in fact, in the first paragraph, which 
said: ‘‘ The Directors have the pleasure to state that the result of the 
half-year’s working has been very satisfactory, following as it does a 
deficiency in the December half year, due to the reduction of 3d. in the 
price of gas to 2s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet from June, rgo1.”’ This 
reduction of 3d., there was no doubt, was rather too much; for in the 
December half year—the first half year at the reduced price—the profit 
was considerably short of the amount required to meet the dividend 
and interest ; in fact, they were nearly £3000 short. According to the 
price of gas, the proprietors were entitled to a dividend of £5 7s. 6d. 
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per cent. ; but to pay even 5 per cent., they had to absorb not only the 
undivided balance of about £2600, but were £336 to the bad. He 
confessed that they were all rather afraid that in the half year now 
under review (while they expected it would be considerably better than 
the December half year), they would not make both ends meet. But 
when they found instead that they had a good surplus, it was a matter 
of great satisfaction to the Directors and officers. The report explained 
that the profit on the revenue account was £21,432. Out of this they 
had to meet the adverse balance of £336, pay £200 interest on temporary 
loans and £2591 on debenture stock, and a dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the preference stock, amounting to {1500. They then had £16,800 
left, which would enable them to declare a dividend of £5 6s. 8d. 
per cent. The dividend to which the proprietors were really entitled 
was £5 7s.6d. For every 1d. reduction in the price of gas under the 
sliding-scale, they were entitled to an extra dividend of 2s. 6d. per cent. ; 
but they could not divide half-crowns, as this would come to farthings 
in calculating the dividends. The stock was divisible into multiples 
of £5; and there were many holdings with odd amounts of £5. Even 
to pay quarters per cent. involved halfpennies. If they paid 5} per 
cent., the dividend for the half year on £5 of stock would be 2s. 74d. 
If, however, they gave one-sixth per cent. at a time, or increments of 
3s. 4d., they got to even pennies in the calculation of the dividend. 
There was something in this. It was a convenience certainly in the 
book-keeping ; and there was another advantage. By going up by 4th 
per cent. they were able to pay closer to the dividend to which they 
were entitled. Take, for instance, the present case. The proprietors 
were entitled to £5 7s. 6d.; if they went up by } per cent., they 
would pay £5 5s. By going up 4th per cent., they paid £5 6s. 8d., 
which was as close as they could conveniently get to the full dividend. 
However, the increase in the dividend was a material one; altogether 
it amounted to nearly f1000. Still, after meeting this additional divi- 
dend and transferring the small balance of {119—that was the difference 
between the £5 6s. 8d. and £5 7s. 6d.—to the reserve fund, they had 
£1350 tocarry forward. This being so, the Directors felt they would be 
justified in recommending the payment of practically full dividends. 
They would not recommend this if they did not feel reasonably assured 
—barring totally unforeseen and unexpected accidents—that they would 
be able to maintain it. There would be a further reduction in the 
price of gas some day—perhaps not just yet; but at any rate the 
proprietors might feel satisfied that the dividend of 54 per cent. would 
be the standard for some time to come. This was all very satisfactory ; 
but there was something to be said on the other side. The Directors 
were a little disappointed in not getting coal cheaper. They expected 
that the price would have gone down somewhat in the twelve months 
between March, 1go1, and March, 1902; their contracts extending from 
March to March. But asa matter of fact they were obliged to renew 
their contracts for the current twelve months at about the same price 
as they paid in the preceding year. There was a big drop in March, 
1901 ; but they had not got any further. Coal was still considerably 
higher than the Directors thought it should be; and considerably 
higher than it was two or three years ago—certainly 2s. or 3s. per 
ton higher. All they could do was to hope it would drop in price 
again. Products had also gone down, and the price of gas had taken 
something off their income. But while on the subject of products, he 
might mention that there was one which was rather a serious matter. 
He referred to tar. Whereas in the six months to June, Igor, they 
received {2900 for tar, in the past half year they only received 
£2264. Tar was, in fact, worth only about id. per gallon. He 
could go back fifty years in gas matters; and, even in those days, 
the value of tar was about 1d. per gallon, and nothing was obtained 
from it, but naphtha, pitch, and dead oil. Now, what was not got 
from tar? And still it was of no more value than it was when prac- 
tically nothing but the crudest products were derived from it. The 
secret of this he thought was that more tar was produced than the 
world required. In the cases of other commodities, it was different. 
If, for instance, more iron was produced than the world required, the 
blast-furnaces were closed down and the ironworks were stopped ; pro- 
duction was reduced, and so a level was attained. The same thing, 
he understood, applied to even such things asdiamonds. He believed 
that the success of the De Beers Company was due to their feeding 
the market with just as many diamonds as it could take, and keeping 
back those that would tend to depreciate it. But in the case of tar, 
they could not very well reduce the make, though gas undertakings he 
thought might do something in the matter. A great deal of tar might 
be burned as fuel. Tar at 1d. a gallon was very valuable as fuel. 
The Company had sold some to Railway Companies and others for 
that purpose; and if gas undertakings generally could sell and use 
a portion of their production as fuel (the Company burned some 
themselves under their boilers), they would do something towards 
raising the price by reducing the quantity on the market. As he had 
Said, tar was worth 1d. a gallon some 4o or 50 years ago. Then 
the aniline dyes were discovered ; and the price went up somewhat. 
About 1870 another discovery was made. It was found that, by the dis- 
tillation of tar, anthracene, or artificial alizarine could be produced. 
It was the essence of madder which was the source of thered dyes. The 
substance used for Turkey red was obtained from the madder root ; and 
there was an enormous demand for it. This new product of tar was 
found to be convertible into an artificial dye precisely the same. The 
anthracene which was distilled from tar actually sold in those days at 
£140 a ton ; and it drove madder out of cultivation. It also put up 
the price of tar. In one case—that of the West Ham Gas Company— 
4d. per gallon was obtained for tar, instead of 1d., merely through 
this discovery. But then the price of anthracene was gradually 
reduced from £140 to £90, £60, and so on, simply because the supply 
was exceeding the demand. And at last—five or six years ago—it got 
down to about {15 a ton. At that time, the tar distillers of this country 
thought that it was wise to do something. The anthracene was sold 
to the German colour makers, who were a compact body; and they 
managed to buy to the disadvantage of this country. Largestocks were 
accumulated in Germany, therefore they were independent of the 
sellers. But tar distillers of England put their shoulders to the wheel 
with the object of trying to hold the anthracene on this side, instead 
of on the Germans side. They put up the price from £15 to about £30 





per ton, and then went to the Gaslight and Coke Company, and 
asked them to join them. The Company replied that they disapproved 
of combinations of this sort ; but they said, ‘‘ We have a considerable 
stock of anthracene which we will sell to you ; but you must pay us £35 a 
ton forit.’’ The associated tar distillers of England paid about / 35 per 
ton, and secured the stock. But the Gaslight Company continued to 
make anthracene; and, in a year or two, they had another stock. This 
they practically sold against the associated tar distillers to the German 
manufacturers; and so the arrangement was brokenup. The anthra- 
cene for which the Gaslight and Coke Company were paid £35 per ton 
by the tar distillers, was afterwards sold at about f10 or less. At this 
moment, anthracene was practically unsaleable; and the German 
people now said, ‘‘ If you will improve the manufacture, and if you will 
do part of the work we have had to do in the conversion of the stuff 
into colour, we will buy it of you.’’ However, he believed it could not 
now be sold for even {3 a ton. Only the other day an eminent 
German chemist, who is connected with the great colour interests of 
Germany, called upon him; and he (Sir George) asked him whether 
anthracene was still being used. He replied, ‘‘ Yes. It is the source 
of the red dyes; and there is as much anthracene wanted to-day as 
ever.’”’ But on this side more was being made than was wanted ; and 
so those interested in anthracene here were at the mercy of the German 
colour makers. Their friends on the north side of the river were the 
people who had spoilt the market, and were still spoiling it. This was 
a disadvantage. But still, notwithstanding, the Crystal Palace Gas 
Company were in a satisfactory position. The report spoke of the 
variety of causes to which this satisfactory position was due. He had 
already spoken of coal; but he had not mentioned the increase in the 
consumption of gas. This was about 4} per cent., which the Direc- 
tors considered most satisfactory—more especially bearing in mind 
that there was a reduction in the quantity of gas used owing to 
the introduction of the incandescent mantle. A room that had pre- 
viously been lighted by three burners was now better lighted by one, 
besides which nearly all of the public lamps in the district had been 
converted to the incandescent system. This, of course, had tended to 
reduce the consumption of gas. However, they did not object to this. 
They believed in it, and liked it ; but it had the effect of checking the 
increase in the consumption of gas. Notwithstanding this, they had an 
increase of 4} per cent., which was close upon their neighbours the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, who had an increase of 44 per cent. 
It might be of interest to the meeting to mention that that Company 
had reduced the illuminating power of their gas to 14 candles; but this 
had not tended to cause any greater increase in the rate of con- 
sumption. This proved, he thought, that gas of a high standard was 
a mistake, and was of no advantage whatever to the consumer. He 
got, as a matter of fact, as good a light with a low standard gas as with 
a high one. To obtain a high quality gas, they were obliged to use 
oil gas or some other form of enrichment. In their own case, they 
employed carburetted water gas, or oil gas. But he called all such 
forms of enrichment adulteration; and the less they had to do of 
that kind of thing, the better for them. In the paragraph of the report 
dealing with the causes of the favourable result, was a statement 
that he could not pass over. It was this: ‘‘ The feature, however, that 
gives the Directors the most satisfaction is the good service rendered 
generally (for, of course, there are some exceptions) by their officers 
and workmen.’”’ These good results would not have been attained 
unless they had thoroughly loyal and devoted officers; and the 
Directors felt they were greatly indebted to the officers for the energy 
and ability and devotion to the Company’s service that they had dis- 
played. But happily it did not end there. Their chief officers could 
not do much unless they were backed up by their subordinates, and 
the subordinates could not do much unless the workmen did their part 
towards promoting the prosperity of the Company. The Directors 
considered this was largely due to the Company’s system of profit 
sharing.. The simple term ‘‘ profit sharing ’’ wanted a little explana- 
tion. It usually took the form of the distribution of a bonus in 
cash annually; but this did not do much good. If, however, they 
could arrange it in such a way that the recipients—the employees— 
put the bonus by and invested it, so as to improve their position and 
make provision for old age and rainy days; if they could make them 
capitalists or owners of property, then they gave them a new interest 
in life. If, further, the property the workmen held was in the Com- 
pany’s stock, they had a new and a much stronger interest in the 
prosperity of the Company.: This was what the Directors had endea- 
voured to do in this Company. The workmen now held about ¢ 10,000 
of the Company’s stock, which he might say was entirely the result of 
the profit-sharing system. The bonus was payable half in shares and 
half in stock. This last year the amount of bonus was £2062—f/ 1062 
appeared in the June accounts, and £1000 in the accounts of last 
December. About {1000 of the total amount was at once invested in 
stock, and the other {1000 was payable in cash. Ashe had said, the 
men held £10,900 in stock ; and they had a considerable amount de- 
posited with the Company in the shape of savings— something like 
another £2000. The bonus was declared on the 30th of June. The men’s 
books were then made up, and they showed that so much was invested in 
stock,and so much was withdrawable. For the past year only £200 was 
withdrawn; and the greater part of this was the men’s own savings. 
The amount of the withdrawable bonus that was actually withdrawn was 
infinitesimal—only amounting to £30; and this was a matter of much 
gratification. The Directors encouraged the men to deposit their sav- 
ings with the Company. They said to the men, ‘If you like to leave 6d. 
or IS. or 2s. a week out of your wages for us to take care of, we will allow 
you interest onit, and you can withdraw it atany time.’’ A good many 
of the men did this, and saved the money for their holidays and other 
purposes. Now, if the men continued to increase the amount of their 
holdings in the Company, the time would come when they should be 
represented on the Board. It had been tried in another case, and had 
been found to succeed; and if their own men were going to holda 
large proportion of the stock of the Company, it would be only fair 
and right that they should be represented on the Board. To do this, 
the Company would have to get parliamentary authority ; but some day 
they would have to go to Parliament, and then it could be done. This 
was his own idea; but his colleagues had no objection to him stating 
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it now. When the men’s holdings had increased to (he did not bind 
himself to the amount) £15,000, or something like that, then the time 
would have come when they should elect their own representatives 
on the Board. It was an innovation; but it was a safe one. This 
industrial problem was the most serious one with which British 
industry had to deal. The common tale everywhere was that although 
wages had been largely increased, work had been largely reduced ; and 
this, in his opinion, was because the men had no direct interest in 
their work. But make the labourer the capitalist, and he would have 
a direct interest in the work. That morning he (the Chairman) was at 
Putney; and there, as in most of the suburbs of London, he could 
not but note the wealth of the middle classes. A hundred years 
ago, the middle class was small in number and comparatively poor. 
Now they were the owners of untold wealth. It was by their savings 
that nearly all the railways and joint stock enterprises had been carried 
on. The savings of the middle class, aided and encouraged by the 
joint-stock liability system, had created this enormous wealth, and 
made the middle class in the Nineteenth Century what it was to-day; and 
he hoped that the Twentieth Century would see the working class lifted, 
by becoming participants in the joint-stock system, into the position 
of capitalists. Then would the labour difficulty be solved. As to 
other matters in the report, he remarked that the Company joined with 
other gas undertakings in the movement that resulted in the satisfac- 
tory arrangement by which the gas industry had obtained cheap 
mantles. The Company had also adopted the incandescent burner 
maintenance system; and this was working very satisfactorily. The 
last words he had to say had reference to the filling of the two vacan- 
cies on the Board. It was the duty of the Directors to select the 
gentlemen to fill vacancies that arose. It might be said that the pro- 
prietors ought to deal with this matter. Theoretically, no doubt, that 
was right. Hewas somewhat of a democrat in this particular ; and he 
had often thought it was only fair the shareholders should select their 
own representatives. He had given a good deal of consideration to 
the matter; but he did not see how they could select them—inasmuch 
as they did not know their fellow-shareholders in the same way 
that the Directors did. The Board had made it their business to 
particularly examine the list of those proprietors who held the £2000 
of stock necessary to qualify for seats on the Board, but in vain. The 
Directors felt that preference ought to be given to old shareholders, 
supposing them to be qualified and suitable for the post. Three or four 
months ago they elected Sir Fortescue Flannery, M.P., who had beena 
shareholder for some years, and was eligib'e in every respect. In the 
short time he had been on the Board, he had shown them that a satis- 
factory selection had been made. Regarding the other vacancy, as there 
happened to be no hurry about it, they let it stand over for a time. 
They could not then find a man among their old shareholders. But it 
so happened that Mr. Charles Hunt, who had been Engineer for a great 
many years to the Birmingham Corporation Gas- Works, and was a man 
well known in the gas world, had resigned his appointment. He had 
plenty of life in him yet, and, he (the Chairman) hoped, many years 
of useful work before him. They learnedthat Mr. Hunt was coming to 
London ; and as he had been a shareholder for 25 years, had held the 
necessary qualification for a number of years, and was unquestionably 
a thoroughly suitable man for the post of Director, the Board had 
appointed him. 

Mr. C. LEA WILSson seconded the motion ; and, after an expression 
of satisfaction with the position of affairs by Mr. A. W. OKE, it was 
unanimously adopted. 

Proposed by the Deruty-CHainrMAN (Mr. Robert Morton), and 
seconded by Mr. JABez Licut, a dividend was declared at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum on the preference stock and 54 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, less income-tax. 

The thanks of the proprietors were next accorded to the Chairman 
and Directors, on the proposition of Mr. Oxe, seconded by Mr. 
THOMAS GUYATT. 

The CHAIRMAN, having responded, moved a similar acknowledg- 
ment of the services of the officers and the employees generally. 

Mr. CHARLES Hunt seconded the mvtion ; and it was also heartily 
agreed to. 

An acknowledgment by Mr. SHOUBRIDGE and Mr. OHREN concluded 
the proceedings. 


_ — 


CROYDON COMMERCIAL GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, at 
the Small Public Hall, Croydon—Mr. Cuar_es Hussey, J.P., in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. W. Topley) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the reports and accounts were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, first referred with great 
satisfaction to the particularly gratifying character of the balance- 
sheet. Passing on, he remarked that it was with sincere regret that 
he had to allude to the death, since the last meeting of the proprietors, 
of a very old servant of the Company—Mr. Charles Farrand. He was 
the Manager of the Company when its dimensions were very small 
indeed, and when the works were situated in Overton's Yard in 
Surrey Street. The Company then possessed two holders which only 
held 4000 cubic feet each—one being for the supply of gas during the 
day, and the other for the supply during the night. The storage 
was afterwards added to at Pitlake, and there the Company went 
to the extravagant extent of building a holder with a capacity of 
something like 100,000 cubic feet. (Laughter.) To-day, they had 
four gasholders, the largest of which held about 3 million cubic feet. 
These figures alone showed the very rapid strides that had been made 
by the Company between the year of its incorporation in 1847 and to-day. 
Mr. Farrand accompanied the works when they were removed to their 
present site at Waddon ; and then he retired in 1877 on a superannua- 
tion. Turning to the events of the half year, he said that since the 
proprietors last met, {15,000 of the consolidated ‘‘C'’ stock had been 





sold. First they disposed of £10,000 of the stock in London ; it being 
thought that this was rather a large amount to put up to auction in 
Croydon, and that it might realize a better price in London. The 
average price obtained was £193 12s. 4d. per cent. At a later date, 
they sold the other {5000 in Croydon ; and he was pleased to say that 
they made a much better price. But if they had placed the larger 
amount on the local market, it was not at all likely that they would have 
received for it such a high price as they did for the smaller amount. 
The average price obtained for the latter was £199 3s. per cent. This 
must be as highly satisfactory to the proprietorsas it was to the Direc- 
tors. Ofcourse, it was absolutely necessary to raise the capital ; for as 
most of the proprietors were aware, they were now engaged at the works 
in largely extending their retort-house plant, and in increasing the use 
of machinery. He ought to mention that, in selling the stock, the 
Directors made a slight departure, and one with which they were very 
highly satisfied. In order to give small investors, consumers, and 
others to whom it would have been inconvenient to attend the sale, an 
opportunity to invest in the stock, an invitation was issued asking 
them to send in particulars as to the amounts they would like to pur- 
chase; and the Deputy-Chairman and himself were deputed to represent 
these investors at thesale. The result was that the auctioneer had placed 
in his hands a sum of £4960 from people who were prepared to pay 
£200 per cent. if necessary. But, of course, they paid the average 
price realized. Thisstock was acquired by 104 persons; and the number 
of proprietors now was between goo andiooo. Another new departure 
for the Company was that, in view of the reduced cost of incandescent 
mantles and burners, and to encourage the consumers to adopt this 
system of lighting, the Company had undertaken, for a very small charge 
per burner, to maintain and keep the lights in good order. Regarding 
the capital account, since the last meeting they had expended on the works 
£7163. Inthe first place, £825 had been spent on a new locomotive. 
Then they had expended £3700 for the extension of one of the 
retort-houses, and compressed-air stoking machinery. They were also 
erecting a new boiler-house. In this latter connection, they had spent 
£1900; and they hoped to have the work completed in time for use in 
the coming season. A sum of {600 had also been expended towards the 
construction of a new overhead water-tank, of a capacity of about 
110,000 gallons. The Directors believed this would well repay them, 
because, instead of using the Corporation water, which cost the Com- 
pany a ‘‘ good bit’’ per annum, they would be able to pump water 
from their own wells, and store it inthis new tank. Then, during the 
half year, they had laid out £2039 onmains. This represented 3 miles 
of mains laid in twenty-two roads; and the extension of their system 
had brought them an additional 1028 service-pipes, which they hoped in 
time to connect up to the houses already built, and to be in readiness 
for other houses when they were built. They had also spent £664 on new 
meters. This wasin addition tothe number they had purchased to replace 
old meters. The increase in the half year in the number of consumers 
was 819. On new stoves, they had spent £1499 ; and the increase in the 
number on hire was 881. The capital charge for this purpose appeared 
small in comparison with the increase in the stoves—which were chiefly 
cookers—let out on hire; but he would explain this when referring to the 
item ‘‘ repairing and renewing gas-stoves.'’ Thenthey were happily in 
the position of being able to write off £ 1000 from the disused plant at the 
old Carshalton works. The fresh additions to capital account made 
the total expenditure £430,046. Having referred to the purchase of 
premises for offices and show-rooms in the increasing district of Purley, 
the Chairman proceeded to say that the quantity of gas sold showed 
an increase, compared with the corresponding period of rgot, of 4°75 
per cent., which represented about 20 million cubic feet. He had 
compared this percentage increase with many other companies, and 
their own came out very well—in fact, he had only seen two or three 
who had obtained such a large increase as this. Although they re- 
duced the price of gas by 2d. per tooo cubic feet from the Lady-day 
quarter, they had an increase of £1515 in the receipts for gas. Seeing 
that 2d. reduction on the half year’s consumption represented £2870, 
this result was highly gratifving. Unfortunately, they had had a 
decrease in the receipts for public lighting, amounting to £277; and 
this was accounted for by the fact that the Croydon Corporation had 
done away with some 120 of the gas-lamps formerly used along the 
route of the electric tramways. The receipts from residuals, he was 
sorry to say, showed areductionof {1501. Coke had averaged 3d. per 
cwt. less for the six months than in the June half of last year; and 
tar was also a bad feature. He was, however, pleased to inform the 
proprietors that they had made an advantageous contract for tar 
which would show a very handsome increase on the next half year, 
The receipts for sulphate of ammonia were most satisfactory ; there 
having been an increase of {909. This was accounted for in two 
ways. First, they had realized 19s. per ton more; secondly, they had 
made 233 lbs. of sulphate per ton of Durham coal carbonized, whereas 
22 lbs. was considered an excellent result. This, of course, was due to 
improved working. They had, on the recommendation of Mr. Helps, 
put their sulphate plant into thorough good repair ; he hoped their Engi- 
neer would be able to continue to show similar excellent results in 
this respect. Coaland oil decreased in cost to the extent of £13,606, 
through the lower prices ruling. They were able to make their con- 
tracts for coal at 7s. 3d. per ton less than for the corresponding period 
of rgo1, and oil was costing 2d. per gallon less. Repairs and renewals 
of works were £524 more; and in addition to this the £ rooo written off 
the old Carshalton works was charged to revenue. The repair and 
renewal of stoves cost {804 more; and this was to a large extent 
accounted for by the fact that they had put on extra hands to 
renovate the large number of used stoves that were in store. These 
stoves were now being sent out again; andin this way capital ex- 
penditure had been kept down. The final result was that, after pro- 
viding for all fixed charges, writing £1000 off the old Carshalton works, 
and carrying the {1000 to the reserve fund, the net profit was about 
£7450 more than it was in the corresponding half of rgor. 

The Deruty-CHatRMAN (Mr. T. Rigby) seconded the motion. 

The CuairMaN, replying to Mr. A. W. Oke, stated that since the 
beginning of the current half year they bad experienced a larger in- 
crease in the consumption of gas than in the corresponding weeks of 
last year. Their Engineer had reported that the increase during the 
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previous fortnight was 9°3 per cent.; so that he (the Chairman) 
thought they would havea much higher average increase to report at the 
end of the current half year than for the past one. Ofcourse, this had 
arisen from their not having had a very bright summer, and through 
the temperature having been much lower than at this time last year. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Corset WoopDaLt moved the declaration of dividends at the 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum on the ‘‘A’’ stock, 11 per cent. on the 
‘‘B”’ stock, and g per cent. on the ‘‘ C”’ stock and Carshalton shares. 
He said he proposed the resolution with great confidence and satisfac- 
tion. They had been declaring dividends for the last two half years 
which, he believed, they had not earned. This was not the case that 
day. They had earned the dividends, and were doing something to 
make good those depletions which had caused a little alarm to some 
proprietors. He might perhaps mention that the amount the Company 
had to pay in extra cost for materials during the recent high prices was 
£25,000. They met this by taking £15,000 out of their own reserves ; 
and, by adding 2d. to the price of gas, they took £10,000 from the con- 
sumers. He thought this was a very fair division between the two. 
It might be said, and rightly so, that the Company did not them- 
selves suffer in any way by the sacrifice of the £15,000, inasmuch as 
they maintained their dividends, whereas the consumers had to pay 
£10,000 in additional charge for gas. But, atany rate, it did requirea 
certain amount of courage to take off the extra price from the gas so 
soon as they did; and, furthermore, the Directors did claim that it 
needed some courage to put only 2d. on the price of gas when so many 
companies round about them were adding 6d., 7d.,and some even more. 
There was one remarkable thing in the accounts submitted. It was 
this, that, while they had saved £13,600in the cost of the materials used 
for gas making, they had only lost £1600 in the revenue for residuals. 
He was not quite sure, but he believed this was a unique experience in 
gas accounts for the past half year—that, while the price of raw mate- 
rials had fallen so very much, they had been able to keep up the price 
of their residuals so well, The dividends the Company had declared 
and were declaring were high ones there was no doubt; but it must be 
a satisfaction to the shareholders and also to the consumers to know 
that the charge against the gas in Croydon for dividend, measured as 
an amount per 1000 Cubic feet of gas sold, was a low one. This was 
due to the fact that the capital of the Company was low; and he was 
sure the policy of the Directors for many years past in keeping down 
the amount of capital had been the basis of the great prosperity of the 
Company. 

Mr. WILLIAM CAsH seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The Chairman and Directors were cordially thanked for their ser- 
vices, on the motion of Mr. C. E. BotLey; and a similar compliment 
was also paid to the officers and their respective staffs. To the latter 
the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. J. W. Helps) and the Secre- 
tary (Mr. Topley) made suitable responses. 





TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Satur- 
day, at the Offices, High Road, Tottenham—Mr. Corset WoopaLyi 
in the chair. 

The SecreTArRy (Mr. James Randall) read the notice calling the 
meeting ; and, after the disposal of the formal business, it was agreed 
to take as read the report and accounts, as noticed last week. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was his pleasure to move that the report and 
accounts be received and adopted; and he did this with very great 
satisfaction—as great as he had ever felt when addressing the pro- 
prietors. Compared with the same period of last year, they had sold 
25 million cubic feet more gas; and, although the quantity had in- 


creased to this extent, the cost of manufacturing, excluding wear and 
tear, had been reduced by some £6000. The price charged for gas 
during the half year had been 4d. per 1000 cubic feet less than in the 
corresponding period of last year, which meani a loss of revenue to 
the Company of about £5500, and naturally a saving to the consumers 
to a like extent. At the same time, the profit earned was practically 
identical. A few figures would be of interest in illustration of the 
position. The chief savings had been in coal and oil, £8300; wages 
and purification, notwithstanding the increased quantity of gas, had 
cost them £500 less; and bad debts had been reduced by £250. In 
addition to these savings, they had a gain of £780 in meter and 
stove rental. Altogether, the advantages on the half year amounted 
to £9800. On the other hand, the net loss on gas-rental had been 
£970; and the loss on residual products—chiefly coke—was {2000. 
Then they had spent more on repairs and renewals by £4400; and 
they had paid extra in rates to the extent of £500. There had also 
been additional expenses, chiefly due to the increase in business, 
amounting to £2000. Therefore the net result was that they had saved 
£9800, and had spent or lost in revenue £9870. This being so, as 
far as profit went, they stood almost the same as they did at this time 
last year. The price of coal had now returned to what might be re- 
garded as nearly the normal rate; and the same might be said of oil. 
The rates they had paid since June, 1899, for coal had varied as 
follows, taking the half years; 14s., 15s. Sd., 17s. 8d., 22s. 6d., 
21s. 11d., 18s. 2d., 16s. 8d., and, in the current half year, he estimated 
the cost would be, as nearly as possible, 15s. 8d. In the case of oil, 
the variations had followed almost the same lines in the same half 
years. The prices, per gallon, were: 3d., 3d., 3d., 4°47d., 44d., 3°35d., 
3d., and, in the current half year, the cost would be about 24d. It 
might therefore be reasonably assumed that, with a still rapidly grow- 
ing business, the profits would increase, and (he thought he could 
safely promise) that not only would the present rates of dividend be 
retained, but, in the near future, the Directors would have the 
great satisfaction of announcing a further reduction in the price of 





gas. Probably the most interesting figure in the accounts—certainly 
the one which seemed to him to call for explanation—was the large 
increase in the amounts spent upon repairs and maintenance of works 
and mains. The two items totalled to £13,300 for the half year, and 
were, as he had already said, £4400 in excess of the corresponding half 
of last year. This £4400 represented about 3d. per 1ooo cubic feet on 
the price of gas. He would at once say that this was not due to the 
making up of any arrears owing to neglect in the past. At any rate, 
as long as he had known the works, they had been maintained ina full 
state of efficiency. But with an undertaking growing at the rate of 
theirs, and this applied also to other concerns similarly prosperous, 
there came times when the ordinary renewals had to be supplemented 
by more considerable re-arrangements and modifications of plant and 
connections. Suchatime had come to them. A visit to the works 
would be very interesting just now (although they were not in their 
usual apple-pie order) to anyone who took a practical interest in gas 
making. The extensions now being made were, to a large extent, 
replacements of existing works. For instance, they were at present 
renewing the connections practically throughout the works, excepting 
such as had been put in in comparatively late years. but in taking 
these out, and putting in new ones, there was a considerable amount 
of waste; and labour was, of course, very heavy. It was upon the 
manner in which these periodical large modifications and renewals 
were dealt with that the future prosperity of the Company (and 
others) very largely depended, The border line between capital and 
revenue was not very sharply defined ; and under some circumstances 
—such as those he was now referring to—it was not easy to read that 
line very definitely. They were at present putting in new plant toa very 
large extent. Now, if new plant was charged to capital, while no debit 
was made against revenue for the old plant displaced, it was only at 
the moment that a larger balance of profit would be shown; but the 
undertaking would be permanently burdened with an amount of unpro- 
ductive capital, upon which dividends would have to be earned. He 
made these observations for this reason—that, had the expenditure on 
repairs and renewals been normal in the past half year, the Directors 
would have been in a position to reduce the price of gas and paya 
larger dividend. They did desire to lower the price of gas as quickly 
and as far as possible. It was not only their duty to do so, but it was 
the true policy and interest of the Company. A low price of gas, as of 
most commodities, stimulated demand, and opened up new applications ; 
while a higher charge discouraged enterprise, except in the direction of 
providing substitutes. Next, however, toa high price, a fluctuating one 
was most objectionable ; and they must see to it that each step they took 
in reduction was justified by the position of the Company, and that they 
were not likely to need to retrace it. This they were doing; and the 
large expenditure shown in the accounts, which would be continued in 
the current half year, would help largely to maintain the prosperity of 
the Company, and to cheapen the cost of gas making. The relativecost 
of making coal gas and water gas had been 20'99d. and 17:o4d. per 
1000 cubic feet respectively—the coal gas having an illuminating 
value of 13 candles, and the carburetted water gas of 19 candles. 
The additional costs for renewals had been charged equally to both 
gases ; but deducting these, the costs would be 18d. and 15d. respec- 
tively. The report intimated that the business in stoves and fittings 
was growing rapidly. At the present time, they were sending out 
about fifty stoves per week ; and the increase during the past year had 
been within two or three of 500. Partly because of this, they had 
purchased the adjoining premises called ‘‘ The Ferns’; and they 
would very shortly concentrate on that property the whole of the 
outdoor work of the Company. It would be to their interest to erect 
shops there—not only for storing stoves, but also for the repairing, 
cleaning, and issuing of them, as well as for dealing with the indoor 
fittings of houses. He was glad to say that the advantage the Direc- 
tors anticipated from removing the offices to the present site had been 
fully realized ; and the economy of the change was being made more 
manifest from day today. The report referred to the issue during the 
half year of £40,000 of ‘‘B’’ stock; and he thought the price at which 
it was sold, especially comparing it with the price of gas stocks 
generally at the time, spoke loudly for the confidence the proprietors 
felt in the future of the Company. At the same time, he should like 
to say that the success which attended the sale of the stock was due 
very largely indeed to the energy displayed by their Secretary. He 
(the Chairman) was bound to say Mr. Kandall gave to all his work 
an amount of attention which was very gratifying and very helpful ; 
but he took this matter of the issue of the stock in hand with a vigour 
and enthusiasm which helped very much the favourable result that 
was obtained. He did not think there was anything else in the ac- 
counts to which he need call attention. The Directors were very well 
pleased with the present position of affairs. It was quite true the divi- 
dend they were proposing to declare had not, according to the showing 
of the accounts, been quite earned in the half year; but he had no 
fear as to the current half year yielding the full amount of the divi- 
dend that he hoped they would declare at the next meeting, and that 
they would begin again to build up to some extent the reserve fund. 

Mr. JAMES WARREN seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Henry BAILey moved, and Mr. G. T. Watson seconded, the 
declaration of dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. on the ‘‘ A”’ stock, 
and 44 per cent. on the ‘‘B”’ stock. Both speakers referred to the 
fact that the dividend had been increased on this occasion. 

The proposition having been agreed to, . 

The retiring Directors (Mr. G. T. Watson and Mr. H. Bailey) and 
the Auditor (Mr. J. L. Chapman) were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Cuapman, in the course of his reply, remarked that he felt the 
amount of money that was being spent out of revenue on the works was 
a great source of strength to the Company; and everything that the 
Chairman had said in connection with this subject, he could entirely 
endorse. Continuing, he proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors. He said he could remember when the shareholders 
used to hold their meetings in a little room on the works; then they 
went across the road into the offices built in Willoughby Lane ; and 
now they were meeting in the new palatial offices in the heart of 
Tottenham. These changes were marks in the wonderful increase in 
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the prosperity of the Company. For what the Directors had done 
to bring this about, the proprietors owed them their thanks. 

The motion, which was seconded by Mr. GouLp, was very cordially 
agreed to. 

The CHarRMAN acknowledged the obligation of the Directors to the 
proprietors, and then moved a vote of thanks to the chief officers and 
their respective staffs. Again he referred to the devoted labours of 
Mr. Randall; and, concerning the Engineer, he said that the Directors 
were also able, after the lapse of some years, to speak highly of Mr. 
Broadberry. He (the Chairman) believed the works would, from half 
year to half year, bear increasing testimony to the capability of Mr. 
Broadberry, and to his determination to make the technical side of the 
undertaking worthy of comparison with the best. 

The proprietors gave their hearty concurrence to the motion. 

Both Mr. RanpaLt and Mr. BroapBerry responded—the former 
making the interesting statement that the list of shareholders had been 
increased by something like 150 in about eighteen months, which proved 
that Tottenham and the Gas Company were getting better known. 


_ — 
— 


SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


ae 





The Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


At the Meeting of this Company on the oth prox., the Directors will 
remind the shareholders that, owing to the very high price paid for 
coal, the profit on the working for the half year to June 30, 1gor1, fell short 


by £15,639 of the amount required to pay the dividend, and that this 
sum had to be taken from the balances previously carried forward. 
They have now the pleasure to submit a much more satisfactory 
report, inasmuch as, in place of the deficiency above referred to, the 
working for the past six months has resulted in a surplus (after pro- 
viding for the dividend) of £1727, though the price of gas was 2d. per 
1oco cubic feet less than in the corresponding period, and gas used for 
engines was supplied at 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Company’s 
charges are now from 2s. down to 1s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet, accord- 
ing to consumption. The dividend will amount as follows: On the 
‘‘ A” stock, to £6750; onthe ‘‘ B’”’ stock, to £10,499; and on the ‘* C’» 
stock, to £26,175; making together £43,424. The accounts accom 
panying the report show that the revenue from the sale of gas in the- 
six months ended the 30th of June amounted to £125,423, the rental 
of meters and stoves produced £7128, and the sale of residuals £56,842 
—the total receipts being £191,398. The manufacture of gas cost 
£113,508 ; distribution, £14,724; rents, rates, and taxes, £11,600; and 
management, /5694—the total receipts being £146,845, leaving £44,553. 
The balance on the profit and loss account available for the payment 
of dividends is £62,861 ; and of it, as shown above, £43,424 will be 
absorbed. In the half year, 121,487 tons of coal and 14,154 tons of 
cannel were carbonized; the estimated quantities of residuals pro- 
duced being: 83,006 tons of coke and breeze, 7670 tons of tar, and 
4,015,000 gallons of ammoniacal liquor. Asum of {6991 was expended 
on capital account during the six months; £5709 being for new mains 
and service-pipes, and {2142 for new meters and stoves. 


— — at 
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GAS COMPANIES. 
Aldershot. 


In the half year ending June 30, the Aldershot Gas and 
Water Company had a revenue of £16,140 from the gas undertaking, 
and of £4041 from the water undertaking—together, £20,181. The 
expenditure in connection with the former was £13,556, and with the 
latter £2483—together, £16,039. The balances were £2584 and £1557 
respectively. The amount available for distribution was £9580 ; and 
at the meeting last Friday the Directors recommended dividends for 
the half year at the following rates per cent. per annum: 11 4s. on 
the ‘‘A”’ shares, £8 4s. on the ‘‘ B’’ shares, and £7 on the ordinary 
‘‘“E”’ and ‘‘F”’ shares, all less income-tax. They remarked that, 
owing to the war, and the absence of a large number of troops from 
Aldershot during the greater part of the half year, the consumption of 
gas did not show the usual marked increase. However, with the con- 
clusion of peace and the return of troops, together with a brighter 
aspect in the residuals market—particularly coke—there appeared to 
be good reason to anticipate the usual satisfactory progress in the 
Company’s business. Insupport ofthis, they referred with satisfaction 
to the circumstance that substantial increases in the sales of gas had 
been recorded during the past few weeks. 


Bridport. 


At the meeting of the Bridport Gas Company to-day, the Direc- 
tors will report that the profits cn the working in the past year 
amounted, with the balance brought forward, to £1384, which enabled 
them to recommend the payment of a dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, free of income-tax, and of 5 per cent. on the prefer- 
ence shares, less tax. These payments will absorb £1059, and leave 
£325 to be carried forward. There was an increase of 1,829,600 cubic 
feet in the quantity of gas sold last year, compared with the twelve 
months ending the 30th of June, rgor. 


Bristol. 


The revenue from the sale of gas by the Bristol Gas Company 
in the six months ending June 30 was £118,973; the rental of meters 
and stoves produced £4264 ; residuals yielded £40,693 ; and the total 
receipts were £164,099, compared with £167,143 in the corresponding 
period of 1901. The expenditure on the manufacture of gas was 
£107,509 ; on distribution, £7318; and on management, {£5026— 





the total expenses being £129,184, against £158,501. The balance 
carried to the profit and loss account is £34,915; whereas for the first 
half of last year it was £8642 only. The balance available for distribu- 
tion, after payment of interest on the debenture stock (£5273), is 
£29,642; and at the meeting on the 28th inst. the Directors will 
recommend the payment of the maximum dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, subject to deduction for income-tax. This will 
amount to £26,813, and leave £2829 to be carried forward. The 
increase in the consumption of gas is continuous and satisfactory ; and 
the demand for cooking-stoves shows no sign of diminution. During 
the half year covered by the report, £19,057 was spent on capital 
account, bringing up the total outlay to £1,145,535. 


Maidstone. 

The annual general meeting of the Maidstone Gas Company was 
held last Thursday—Mr. George Marsham in the chair. Theaccounts 
presented showed receipts amounting to £52,298, and expenses equal 
to £42,726; leaving £9572 to be carried to the profit and loss account. 
The balance in favour of the Company was £13,759 ; and the Directors 
recommended the declaration of a dividend, less income-tax, of 10} 
per cent., of which 5} per cent. was paid in March. The Chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the report, commented on the satisfactory 
position of the Company ; stating that they were fortunately in a posi- 
tion to pay a dividend of 10} per cent., compared with 93 per cent. 
last year. They had, too, been able to reduce the price of gas, and 
they saw their way to a further reduction. He hoped the time had 
come when they would be able to fulfil what he had always felt had 
been a moral obligation upon them, and that was to extend their supply 
to the neighbouring parishes scheduled under their Act. It might be 
possible to even go further. This would, he thought, cause them to 
need more capital : and he hoped the shareholders would be prepared 
to leave the matter in the hands of the Directors. No business was 
satisfactory that stood still; and they must go on and progress—in- 
creasing their business in various ways. Concluding, he voiced the 
opinion of the Directors that the business of the Company was satis- 
factorily conducted by the officials. Mr. W. Bryant seconded the 
motion. He attributed the improved position of the Company to the 
new gasholder, which enabled the staff to work steadily and without 
the fits and starts previously necessary. The report was adopted ; and 
the Directors were authorized to raise the additional capital. 


Poole. 

In the ** JourNAL’’ last Tuesday, we noticed the report and 
accounts of the Town and County of Poole Gas Company for the six 
months ending the 3oth of June last, which were presented at the half- 
yearly general meeting on the previous day. lt was then mentioned 
that this was the final set of accounts which would be issued, owing to 
the undertaking having been acquired by the Bournemouth Gas and 
Water Company; and, in view of this fact, the Chairman (Alderman 
H. Farmer), in the course of his address in moving the adoption of the 
report, gave a short history of the concern. He said it was com- 
menced as a private Company, under a Deed of Settlement, in 1833— 
an early day in the history of gas lighting. The capital was £4000 
(now it was £37,020), and frequently, he believed, no dividend was 
paid ; the profits being absorbed in extensions of the plant. In the 
year 1875, the shareholders, not without reason, were dissatisfied with 
the management of the Company, and tried to make an alteration, but 
without much success. The Town Council determined to approach 
Parliament, asking for powers to construct works. This step was 
met by an application from the Company for a Provisional Order, 
which was granted and that of the Corporation refused ; the Company 
getting much better terms than their most sanguine expectations led 
them to expect, the capital then being £20,120. Of the first Directors, 
two—one being himself and the other Mr. Gutch—were still on the 
Board. Inconclusion, the Chairman said he had every reason to hope 
and believe that the shareholders might look forward to the result of 
the amalgamation with confidence and hope. The report was adopted, 
and the maximum dividends on the whole of the capital were declared. 
Mr. F. G. Wheatley, F.C.A. (the Auditor of the Company) was ap- 
pointed Liquidator. Avote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, and 
officers having been unanimously accorded, the Chairman, in reply, 
thanked the shareholders for the confidence reposed in them for so 
many years, and spoke in enthusiastic terms of the services of Mr. 
Davis (the Secretary and Manager) during the sixteen years he had 
been with the Company; also of Mr. Gutch’s careful work as Clerk. 


Rochester. 


The Rochester, Chatham, and Strood Gas Company held their 
half-yearly meeting on the 7th inst., when the accounts presented 
showed a profit of £3791, out of which dividends at the rates of 10 and 
7 per cent. per annum were declared. 


Reading. 


The accounts to be presented at the half-yearly general meeting 
of the Reading Gas Company to-day show that the revenue from the 
sale of gas in the six mcnths ending June 30 was £29,117; residuals 
produced, £9434; ard the total receipts were £39,351. The expendi- 
ture on the manufacture of gas was £27,324; 1n distribution, £2160; 
on management, £1514; and rates and taxes and other items made up 
a total of £33,276, leaving £6075 to go to the profit and loss account. 
The balance available for distribution was £20,139, which enabled the 
Directors to recommend the payment of full dividends for the half 
year. In their report, the Directors expressed great satisfaction in 
announcing that the Bill for consolidating the capital of the Company, 
to enable them to raise additional capital, and for other purposes, after 
being opposed by the Corporation of Reading before the House of 
Commons, was, with only slight modifications, passed by both Houses 
of Parliament, and received the Royal Assent on the 23rd of June. 
They have full confidence that the new Act will prove conducive alike 
to the prosperity of the Company and the good of the community. 
The growth in the business having rendered it requisite to add to the 
plant, the Directors find it necessary to raise additional capital, and a 
considerable amount will be offered in the autumn. In view of the 
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great advantages of the incandescent system of gas lighting in regard 
both to illumination and to health, the Directors are doing all in their 
power to popularize it; and they now undertake the maintenance of 
incandescent burners at a small charge. The prepayment system is 
extending very rapidly in the Company’s district. During the past 
half year, a large number of houses were fitted up ; and about 800 addi- 
tional applications for meters were received. 


Scarborough. 


The Directors of the Scarborough Gas Company reported a satis- 
factory increase of business at the half-yearly general meeting last 
Saturday. The total quantity of gas sold was 4°5 per cent. more 
than in the first six months of 1901; and there was a steady demand 
for prepayment meters, cooking-stoves, and gas-fires. The revenue 
amounted to £23,325, and the expenditure to £17,093; leaving £6142 
to go to the profit andloss account. The net revenue, including £825 
brought forward, and after deducting interest charges, was £6023. 
After providing for the dividend on the preference stock, the Directors 
recommended the declaration of the usual dividends on the ordinary 
stocks (less income-tax). The payment of these required the sum of 
£6588, and necessitated the transfer of £565 from the reserve fund. 
This small deficiency was fully anticipated by the Directors, and was 
due chiefly to the large increase in the price paid for coal. 


Yeadon and Guiseley. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Company 
was held last Wednesday, Mr. W. King (Chairman) presiding. The 
report showed the profits for the six months ended June 30 to have 
been £1365; and dividends of to and 7 per cent. per annum were 
recommended. This would leave a balance of £23 to be carried 
forward. The quantity of gas sold during the six months was 33,344,300 
cubic feet—an increase of 1°79 per cent. upon the consumption for the 
corresponding period of last year. 


WATER COMPANIES. 
Chester. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Chester Water-Works Company was 
held on Thursday—Mr. F. E. Roberts presiding. The report of the 
Directors for the six months ending — 30 stated that there was a 
surplus revenue over expenditure of £3115, which, with the balance 
brought forward, made a total of £11,047. The interest on preference 
shares required £450, leaving a balance of £10,597. It was recom- 
mended that the usual statutory dividends should be paid (free of in- 
come-tax), which would absorb £1890 ; leaving a balance of £8707. The 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, commented upon the 
satisfactory condition of the Company, and remarked that the con- 
sumption of water was increasing about 20 million gallons a year. 
The motion was carried, and it was resolved that dividends, without 
deduction for income-tax, should be declared for the half year at the 
rate of 74 per cent. per annum on the consolidated stock, 6 per cent. 
per annum on the perpetual 6 percent. preference shares, of 7 percent. 
per annum on the new ordinary stock (1874), and interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum on the amount of calls paid on the second 
moiety of the new stock. 


Maidstone. 


At the half-yearly general meeting of the Maidstone Water Company 
last Wednesday—Mr. H. Tyrwhitt Drake in the chair—the accounts 
presented showed asum of £5287 to the credit of the profit and loss ac- 
count ; and the Directors recommended the payment of a dividend, free 
of income-tax, for the six months, at the rate £7 3s. 4d. per cent. per 
annum on the ro per cent. shares, and of 5 per cent. per annum on the 
7 per cent. shares. These payments would absorb £1603, and leave 
£3684 to be carried forward. The Directors considered that the time 
had arrived when steps should be taken to improve and extend the 
present water supply. After carefully going into the matter, they 
came to the unanimous conclusion that the following works should be 
carried out ; (1) An extension of the Forstal pumping-house, with addi- 
tional beam-engine and well pumps to raise water to a high-service re- 
servoir from the borehole ; (2) the construction of a high-service reser- 
voir in the neighbourhood of Boxley or Detling, at an elevation of 350 
to 400 feet ; and (3) the laying of a 12-inch main from the Forstal pump- 
ing-station to the new reservoir, with distributing mains as required. 
By this scheme, a considerable saving in the cost of pumping would, 
they said, be effected. The storage capacity would be largely increased, 
the existing supply in the high districts improved, and the Company 
would be able practically to serve the whole of the area authorized by 
their Acts, a considerable portion of which it was now impossible to 
reach, owing to the insufficient elevation of the present reservoirs. The 
pumping plant would be duplicated, and a second line of main secured. 
The Directors asked the shareholders toapprove of the scheme, so that 
they might be able to make such arrangements as they might think fit 
to carry itout. The report was adopted. 


Wrexham, 


_ The annual meeting of the Wrexham and East Denbighshire 
Water Company was held last Tuesday, when the Directors reported 
a balance of £6248 on the net revenue account, out of which they re- 
commended the payment of dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. upon 
the consolidated stock, and of £4 18s. per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
free of income-tax. The Chairman (Mr. W. J. Sisson), in moving the 
adoption of the report, explained that the expenditure on capital 
account during the year had been £4388, of which £3050 had been 
for new works in connection with the sinking of boreholes at Talwrn. 
He then dealt in detail with the items in the accounts. The report 
was adopted, and the dividends recommended were declared. The 
Directors were empowered to convert the existing shares into ordinary 
Stock, and to raise further capital, not exceeding in the whole £30,000, 
under the provisions of the Company’s Order of 4898 and their Act of 
the present session. A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, 
and also to the Secretary (Mr. F. Storr) and the staff, for their atten- 
tion to the interests of the Company. : 








THE INSPECTION OF GAS LIQUOR AND OTHER WORKS 
UNDER THE ALKALI ACTS, 





District Inspectors’ Reports—Chief Inspector’s Report for Scotland. 


We continue to-day our notice (see ante, p. 407) of the report of the 
Chief Inspector under the Alkali, &c., Works Regulation Acts (Mr. R. 
Forbes Carpenter) for the past year, by giving some extracts from the 
reports of the District Inspectors, and from Mr. Carpenter’s report to 
the Secretary for Scotland, by which they are followed. 


As in previous years, the first district to be noticed is Ireland, which 
is under the supervision of Mr. E. G. Ballard. He reports that 23 
sulphate of ammonia and 6 tar works were registered in the district 
during 1901, and that 63 separate processes came under inspection. 
The number of visits paid was 127 ; and the number of tests of exit gas 
made was 100. The works in the district were all carefully con- 
ducted, and, with one exception, no trouble arose in connection with 
the administration of the Acts at any of the places where scheduled 
operations were carried on. Taking all the places where sulphate of 
ammonia is made in Ireland, the number of works absorbing the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in oxide of iron is 21 ; the number burning it, 4 ; 
the number working on the continuous system of distillation, 16; and 
those working on the intermittent system, 9. The last named system 
continues to give way to the continuous still, as in former years ; the 
proportion of liquor distilled by the continuous and intermittent 
systems being g1'99 and 8 o1 per cent. respectively. The proportion 
of sulphuretted hydrogen treated by various methods, in terms of 
sulphate made and per cent. of the total make, is as follows: Oxide 
purification, 81°39; retained by lime, 1:03 ; by combustion, 4°23; and 
by metallic salts, 13°34. Products equivalent to 2435 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia were made in the district during the past year. Mr. 
Ballard has no changes to report with regard to works for the distilla- 
tion of tar. 

In the North of England—the district under the supervision of Mr. 
I. W. Young—46 suiphate of ammonia and 7 tar works were registered 
last year; the number of processes under inspection being 172. Of 
the 663 visits paid and 508 tests made, 254 and II were in connec- 
tion with tar and sulphate works. The total output of sulphate in the 
district was 14,030 tons—an increase of 15'9 per cent. over the produc- 
tion in the year 1900. The greater portion of the liquor was distilled 
on the continuous system at 43 works; the remainder in intermittent 
distillation plants. The proportion of liquor distilled on the former 
system was 98 per cent. Two works have substituted continuous for 
intermittent stills since last year, but one had not come into use 
when the report was made. Inthe majority of cases, the foul gases 
evolved from the saturators were destroyed by oxide of iron purifiers. 
Three additional tar distilling works were registered last year. Atone 
works in the district, a fatality occurred, owing presumably to poisoning 
by sulphuretted hydrogen—a small quantity of ammoniacal liquor 
having been run into an open vessel containing sulphuric acid. The 
originator of the calamity had had upwards of twenty years’ experi- 
ence in the handling of tar distillation products. 

In addition to Ireland, Mr. Ballard has under his supervision 
Cheshire, North Wales, and part of Lancashire, in which there are 
3 gas liquor, 21 sulphate of ammonia, and 5 tar worksregistered. The 
number of separate processes which came under inspection last year 
was 128, against 131 in 1900. There was a falling off, both in the 
number of works registered and also in the separate operations 
carried on, during the year. The works in the district were, on the 
whole, in good order, and every facility was afforded by manu- 
facturers to enable the Inspector to execute his duties with as little 
delay as possible—giving him all necessary information regarding the 
operations carried on, which was likely in any way to bear upon his 
work, and the administration of the Acts. The gas liquor and sul- 
phate of ammonia works were all carefully conducted. In the latter, 
plant on the continuous system is employed in 191 and on the inter- 
mittent system in 4; the proportion of liquor distilled by the former 
being 98°98 per cent., and by the latter 102 per cent. 

In the district comprising Widnes and Runcorn, which is under the 
supervision of Dr. J. Affleck, the five works for the treatment of sul- 
phate and muriate of ammonia were carried on last year on much the 
same scale as before. All the apparatus was maintained in an efficient 
condition ; and no cause was given for complaint in respect of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen or other noxious gases evolved. 

The district under the supervision of Mr. Herbert Porter comprises 
North and East Lancashire and part of Yorkshire, in which 12 liquor 
and 4o sulphate of ammonia works were registered last year; the total 
quantity of liquor distilled being equivalent to 18,224 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia. The sulpburetted hydrogen evolved during the process 
of manufacture was dealt with by absorption by lime or oxide of iron 
(mostly the latter) to the extent of 58°17 per cent. of the liquor distilled. 
One new works for the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia was regis- 
tered during the year, and the waste gases are taken to an oxide 
purifier. One of the already registered works has, since the last report, 
adopted the Claus process for dealing with the sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Mr. Porter says this method finds favour with gas managers as being 
one cleaner and accompanied by saving of labour, as compared with 
purifiers, which need frequent changing. At two works, as mentioned 
in former reports, air is used to revivify the oxide of iron while the 
purifiers are at work. In both cases it is forced into the gases passing 
to the purifier—in one by means of an air-pump, and in the other by 
a steam-injector. Mr. Porter points out that care is necessary in con- 
ducting the operation, for if the air is allowed to be admitted for too 
long a period the purifiers will fire The general operations at the 
tar-works were satisfactory last year, and the condition of the plant 
was good. 

In the East Midland district, over which Mr. E. Morley Fletcher has 
supervision, the total quantity of gas liquor treated last year was equal 
to 17,637 tons of sulphate of ammonia; the proportion distilled to 
liquor ammonia being 38°94 per cent. The number of works using 
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continuous processes was 301, and intermittent processes, 6; this pro- 
portion of sulphate and muriate of ammonia made by the former being 
95°97 per cent. One sulphate of ammonia works was added to the 
register, and one deriving its ammonia from coke-ovens stopped work- 
ing, the coal not proving very suitable in the oven. The sulphuretted 
hydrogen evolved in the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia is 
absorbed in oxide of iron, except when it is converted into vitriol; and 
in one works a Claus kiln isin use. Experiments have, however, been 
carried on at one place with a method of wet purification by means of 
absorption in ferric sulphate and subsequent oxidation of the ferrous 
sulphate. This latter process has proved a difficulty, and the method 
is not at present a success. The total amount of ammoniacal com- 
pounds manufactured during the year was 14,617 tons, calculated as 
sulphate of ammonia. 

Mr. E. Jackson always has something interesting to say about the 
South Midland district, in which 156 works were registered last year ; 
the separate processes under inspection numbering 211, of which 8 
related to gas liquor, 78 to sulphate of ammonia, and 22 to tar works. 
There were 82 works registered (one less than in 1900) for the manufac- 
ture of ammonia products—sulphate, muriate, or carbonate—and the 
concentration of gas liquor. At five works, formerly registered, the 
manufacture of sulphate was discontinued this year; but as other 
registered processes are carried on at several of these works, they 
are not all off the register. Four new sulphate plants were erected in 
the district last year. At one works, registered for another process, 
large plant was put up for the recovery of ammonia in connection with 
a Mond gas plant. This was the first of the kind erected in the Mid- 
lands. The fourth new sulphate plant was put up at one works in the 
district last year. It comprised a continuous still, closed saturator, 
supplied with a Wilton elevator, water-cooled tubular condenser, and 
clinker scrubber. The ‘‘ devil’’ liquor is returned direct to the still. 
The sulphuretted hydrogen is converted into sulphur dioxide in a 
specially designed furnace. The acid gases are then passed into a 
series of brick towers, and partially arrested by the spent lime liquor 
from the still ; the remaining sulphur dioxide being passed into lime- 
stone and water towers. As the plant was only put into operation at 
the close of the year, Mr. Jackson has to postpone until next year any 
report as to the efficiency of the arrangements adopted ; but he says 
‘* the constructors of the plant have kept in mind the principles involved, 
and appear to have provided, as far as experience has yet dictated, for 
a successful result. The utilization of the spent alkaline liquor in this 
way, for arresting the acid, and consequent neutralization of the liquor, 
may perhaps with advantage be recommended at certain works as the 
most desirable method, when success has been thoroughly established. 
However, the sulphur is lost by this process; and the principle may 
therefore be considered as less scientific at this point than where it is 
recovered from the waste gases and ultimately utilized to supply a 
portion of the sulphur required for the sulphuric acid used in the 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. but if it can be shown, witha 
more lengthened experience with this method of dealing with the 
noxious gases in more recently erected plants, that less nuisance is 
liable to arise from it than by some of the other methods now in use, 
then its more extended adoption will probably take place at the 
expense of the sulphur loss referred to. In large works without sul- 
phuric acid plants, where there is no opportunity of utilizing the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in the burners, and also where the Claus process 
is not in use, the arrest of large quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen by 
means of oxide of iron involves both trouble and expense, especially 
when the oxide is almost spent—such frequent changing being then 
necessary.’’ He adds that for the average gas-works sulphate plant, 
the oxide purifier works admirably, and is generally in use in his 
district—64 works employing this system of dealing with the noxious 
gases. The neutralization of sulphurous acid from the combustion of 
sulphuretted hydrogen from ammoniacal liquor by means of a tower 
packed with limestone down which water flows has been carried out 
for many years in one of the largest works in the district. Neither 
combustion of the sulphuretted hydrogen for vitriol manufacture nor 
the Claus process was applicable ; while arrest by oxide of iron, owing 
to special conditions, was also unsuccessful. The limestone tower has, 
however, worked extremely well. The average acidity for the year of 
the gases passing away was 0°25 grain of sulphur trioxide per cubic 
foot. Mr. Jackson says the skilled scientific supervision obtaining at 
these works doubtless contributes largely to this successful result. 
During the year, a large plant for the recovery of products from blast- 
furnace gases was in course of erection; and it was almost complete 
when the report was written. As the works had not been registered, 
no description could be given of them. This is the second plant of 
this character in the district, and in England. At one works where 
there is a considerable production of sulphate of ammonia, oxide of 
iron purifiers were employed to arrest the sulphuretted hydrogen ; but 
the Claus plant was put in last year, and completed at the end of 
September. It works very well. Mr. Jackson considers that the one 
weak spot in the Claus plants erected at sulphate works is the hot end 
of the sulphur chambers. This has been repeatedly pointed out, but 
he again puts it on record. The contraction and expansion of the 
brickwork necessarily causes cracking in time, and so the end has to 
be frequently rebuilt to be kept tight and prevent nuisance arising. 
With this exception, he says it is operated admirably in all the works 
using this method in the district. The total quantity of liquor dis- 
tilled in the district last year, expressed as sulphate, was 27,815 tons. 
The number of works using the continuous method was 72, and the 
intermittent method 11; the proportion of liquor treated by the former 
being 97°3 per cent., and by the latter 2°7 per cent. With regard to 
the distillation of tar, the plants generally were all kept in good order, 
and were fully employed last year. There was no extension of still 
power except at one works, where an additional still was put in. 

In the South-West of England and South Wales, there were 164 
registered works in operation last year under the supervision of Dr. 
A. C. Fryer, and the number of processes under inspection was 203, 
of which 67 related to the production of sulphate and muriate of am- 
monia and 11 to the distillation of tar. The total quantity of ammo- 
niacal compounds produced amounted to 9499 tons, calculated as 
sulphate of ammonia, The intermittent system of distillation had been 





abandoned in two works, and continuous stills, with good condensers 
and larger purifiers, were erected. The number of works using con- 
tinuous distillation was 34, and intermittent distillation 29 ; the propor- 
tion of liquor treated by the former being 86°5 per cent. 

In the East and South-East of England, Mr. F. Napier Sutton has 
3 gas liquor, 65 sulphate of ammonia, and 9g tar works to supervise ; 
the total number of registered works being 195, and the processes 
carried on therein 263. The total quantity of ammoniacal compounds 
manufactured in the past year amounted to 45,507 tons, calculated 
in terms of sulphate of ammonia—a decrease of 18 tons on the 
quantity made in the previous year. The ammoniacal products 
made consisted chiefly of sulphate; but considerable quantities of 
carbonate and nitrate of ammonia, liquid (refined), and anhydrous 
ammonia were also manufactured. All were derived from the dis- 
tillation of gas liquor obtained in the carbonization of coal, with 
the exception of a small amount obtained from the manufacture of 
animal charcoal. Mr. Sutton says plant for the continuous dis- 
tillation of gas liquor is now almost universally employed, and 
98°5 per cent. of the liquor treated was thus distilled—only nine 
intermittent stills remaining in use in the district. The gas com- 
panies produced 83 per cent. of the ammoniacal compounds, and 
the balance was made by private firms. Very little alteration oc- 
curred in the proportion of gas treated by the various methods; 
but what there was was in the right direction. Treatment of the foul 
saturator gases by oxide purification was most general, and was in use 
at 45 works; but as the scale of manufacture at most of these was 
small, the proportion of gas thus treated only amounted to 6°7 per cent. 
of the whole. Mr. Sutton again urges the importance of having auto- 
matic hydraulic valves for purifier regulation, as another fatal accident 
has unfortunately to be recorded in connection with screw-valves. 
This occurred in works where the change-valves were situated in a 
brick pit some 4 feet deep, immediately next to the purifier wall. The 
pit was covered by an open grating, and a long key was used to turn 
the valves. One of these became fixed, and the man had to descend 
into the pit to remedy the matter, when he was overcome by foul gas 
which had accumulated there—probably by diffusion through a small 
crack in the purifier wall. Had properly constructed hydraulic valves 
been in use, this life would not have been sacrificed. Further advance 
was made last year in the method of disposing of the saturator gases by 
combustion, and subsequent neutralization of the acid gas produced. 
The neutralizing plant which had done excellent work for three years in 
one establishment in this district was destroyed by fire, together with the 
entire sulphate plant, early in the year. The whole has been rebuilt, 
and includes a vertical sulphuretted hydrogen furnace and a washer- 
condenser. Mr. Sutton gives a table of the results obtained at two 
works, showing that this appliance removes from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
acid from the furnace gases, and that the average neutralization effected 
amounts to upwards of go per cent., and occasionally to 96 per cent. 
and more. One complaint of alleged nuisance arising from the manu- 
facture of sulphate of ammonia in this district was received during the 
year ; but careful inquiry showed that it had no foundation in fact. 
The distillation of tar was carried on in 17 works; the number of 
stills employed remaining as before. 

We now come to the Chief Inspector’s report to the Secretary for 
Scotland (Lord Balfour of Burleigh), which, as usual, includes one by 
the District Inspector, Mr. W. S. Curphey. The number of works 
registered on Dec. 31, 1901, waS 125, against 127 on the corresponding 
date in 1900; and the processes under inspection were 203 last year, 
compared with 208 before. There were 469 visits paid ; and 325 exami- 
nations were made of the effluent gases. The general average escape 
of acid gases from all the sulphuric acid works was equivalent to 1°59 
grains of sulphuric anhydride per cubic foot of total escaping gases. 
The total quantity of salts of ammonia made, expressed as sulphate, 
was as follows: Gas liquor works, 16,122 tons; iron-works, 16,003 
tons ; shale-works, 40,011 tons; and producer gas, coke, and carbon- 
izing works, 2926 tons—total, 75,062 tons, against 72,123 tons in 1900. 
The bulk of pitch produced was 130,936 tons, against 131,322tons. The 
number of works in which sulphate, chloride, or hydrate of ammonia 
was made was 67—the same as in:1900. They comprised 15 iron- 
works, 15 shale-works, five producer gas, coke, or carbonizing works, 
and 32 gas-liquor works. In iron-works, the ammoniacal liquor pro- 
duced is practically free from sulphides ; and the gases given off during 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia are correspondingly free from 
sulphuretted hydrogen. In shale-works, the waste steam and gases 
from the sulphate of ammonia plant are utilized in all the works for 
assisting in the extraction of ammonia during the destructive distilla- 
tion of the shale after the crude oil has been driven off. At this stage 
of the process, large quantities of steam are required. In coke, pro- 
ducer gas, or carbonizing works, burning of the waste gases, purifica- 
tion by chemical means, and oxide of iron purifiers are used. In one 
of these works, the waste steam and gases from the sulphate manufac- 
ture, and containing but little sulphuretted hydrogen, are returned to 
the crude gases coming from the coking-ovens, and pass along with 
these through the process for the extraction of the tar and ammoria. 
Any uncondensed gases pass away with the permanent gases which are 
used for fuel, where the total acidity of the escaping gases after com- 
bustion, as ascertained by a series of tests over a long period, is raised 
by about 0°25 grain of sulphur trioxide per cubic foot when the 
sulphate of ammonia plant is at work. The means for dealing with 
the noxious gases produced in works using gas liquor were, as in former 
years, chiefly oxide of iron purifiers, burning, and removal of 
sulphides from the gas liquor by chemical means. In one works, 
the Claus process, modified to suit the characteristics of ammoniacal 
liquor obtained in Scottish gas-works, was put into successful 
operation. This modification was due to the Chief Inspector, who 
has had the results obtained under his direct observation. O 
the 32 works in which gas liquor was distilled, 28 used the con- 
tinuous and five the intermittent form of still. In one instance both 
systems were employed. Of the four methods of dealing with the 
noxious gases, 26 works used oxide of iron purifiers, and dealt with 
57°1 per cent. of the gases liberated in all the works ; and four adopted 
burning of the gases, and dealt with 31°5 per cent. of those liberated 
in all the works. In two of these, some of the gases were dealt with in 
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oxide of iron purifiers. Four works used chemical means for removing 
sulphides from the gas liquor, and dealt with 6:9 per cent. of the 
noxious gases. In one works the modified Claus process was used, 
and 4°5 per cent. of the noxious gases liberated in all the works were 
dealt with. The number of works in which tar was distilled was 42; 
being three less than in 1900, owing to the stoppage of three small 
works. In one iron-works the permanent gases from the tar-stills were 
returned to the blast-furnace gases before these were treated for the 
recovery of tar and ammonia, instead of being added to the purified 
gas about to be burned as fuel. In this way, the escape of sulphur 
compounds into the atmosphere was avoided. In a carbonizing works 
the residual gases from the tar-stills were returned to the coke-oven 
gases prior to their treatment for the recovery of tar and ammonia, 
instead of being purified by lime as formerly. 

The Chief Inspector expresses his gratification at being able to record 
the fact that the supervision of the various chemical operations described 
by Mr. Curphey had been effected without the need of resort to prose- 
cution of the conductors of any works for infringement of any of the 
penal clauses of the Act of 1881. He refers again to the Bill intro- 
duced to amend the Act of 1881, and makes the following remarks on 
the subject of sulphate of ammonia manufacture in Scotland :— 


More than one-third of the produce of sulphate of ammonia in the United 
Kingdom is contributed from Scotch industries—75,062 tons out of 217,213 
tons—the shale industry alone contributing nearly one-fifth. A decided 
increase in this item is recorded this year [1901] as compared with 1goo. 
The remodelling of retorting methods in some of the large but older works, 
while producing a temporary drop in production in 1900 compared with 1899, 
owing to the time occupied in reconstruction, has now begun to bear its 
expected and anticipated fruit in greater yield of ammonia per ton of shale 
retorted. In the amount of ammonia recovered from blast-furnace gases 
there is again a slight reduction, due in great measure to some of the dis- 
turbing causes to which attention was directedin 1899. Moreover, somewhat 
fewer furnaces have been!in average operation. During 1902, it is anticipated 
that the last blast-furnaces not hitherto fitted with ammonia-recovery appa- 
ratus will be connected up to plant now in course of erection. . The 
amount derived from gas-works for the first time takes the place of second 
contributor in order of magnitude. Water gas has not been received into 
such favour by Scotch gas engineers as south of the Tweed, where the amount 
of sulphate produced in gas-works shows an absolute reduction over the 
figures for 1900, notwithstanding increase of output of gas sold, and various 
improvements in gas scrubbers, washers, and condensers, all tending to im- 
prove the yield of ammonia per ton of coal carbonized. 


Mr. Carpenter passes on to refer to the starting of the new residuals 
works of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners at Granton, 
which was, he says, the feature of greatest interest in the year. The 
plant contains a modification of the Claus process, in regard to which 
some particulars from the report will be found in another part of the 
‘‘JourRNAL.’’ He next alludes to the fact mentioned by him in his 
report for 1900, that up to that time Scotland had not taken its due 
share in the development, in the blast-furnace industry, of the direct 
utilization of blast-furnace gases for the production of power by means 





of gas-engines of large dimensions, and says he understands that this 
reproach may shortly be removed. Ironmasters have not kept their 
eyes closed to the possibilities under! ying such developments ; but they 
have not been satisfied hitherto that the best type of gas-engine had 
been evolved, or, if evolved, that it was not still somewhat in the ex- 
perimental and incomplete stage. Mr. Carpenter adds: 


The most recent contribution by a recognized authority on the subject 
was that of [the late} Mr. Bryan Donkin, in a paper on ‘‘ Motive Power from 
Blast-Furnace Gases,’’ read before the Institution of Civil! Engineers in 
December, 1g901.* Mr. Donkin more than confirmed the experience of Pro- 
fessor Meyer, of Gottingen, quoted by me (37th Report, p. 143) when the 
latter stated that for 3 cubic metres (105'95 cubic feet) of blast-furnace gases 
used in a gas-engine for the production of one indicated horse power, 9 to 
10 cubic metres would be required for raising steam supply for the best 
condensing steam-engine to produce the same power. Mr. Donkin’s 
figures are 100 cubic feet and 400 cubic feet respectively. He adds that the 
excess of power so obtained from too tons of iron ore charged to the furnace 
would amount to 2000-horse power. The discussion on this paper brought 
to light many technical points of interest which have militated hitherto 
against the rapid application of the principles on which Mr. Donkin laid 
stress. As regards freedom from dust, whose presence is the usual draw- 
back, Scotch blast-furnace gases, already scrubbed in the ammonia-recovery 
plant, should be eminently suitable, with the added advantage of increased 
calorific efficiency resulting from the scrubbing process. | 


With these remarks, the Chief Inspector brings his interesting report 
to a close. 


_ 
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Annual Report of the Gas Committee. 


The Gas Committee of the Glasgow Corporation have issued their 
report for the year ending May 31 last. In the course thereof, they 
state that the gross revenue amounted to £881,307, and the gross ex- 
penditure to £723,448, to which was added £32,043 depreciation off 
capital assets, making £755,491, and leaving £125,816 to be carried 
to the profit and loss account. The Committee had to meet the fol- 
lowing requirements during the year : Annuities on stock, £34,762; 
interest on borrowed money and redeemed loans, £43,439 ; sinking fund, 
£8282—together, £86,483, leaving a surplus of £39,333 on the year s 
operations. The debit balance, as shown last year, amounted to 
£54,418; and the profits have met this to the extent of £39,333 ; leaving 
a balance of £15,085 to be carried forward to the debit of next year’s 
account. 

The Committee express their pleasure in stating that the market for 
residuals during the past year was more favourable, with consequent 


* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,"’ Vol. LXXVIII., p. 1660. 
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increase of income from this source, the average price received per ton 
of coal carbonized being 2s. 11°38d., compared with 2s. 8:46d. for the 
previous year—an increase of 2:92d. per ton. The quantity of coke 
sold was 277,430 tons, compared with 219,100 tons for the previous 
year; the average price received being 5s. 3'43d. per ton, against 
8s. 10°55d. for 1900-1—a decrease of 3s. 7°:12d. per ton. The Com- 
mittee, as usual, advertised for tenders for coal to be supplied during 
the current twelve months, and they have concluded contracts for 
almost the whole quantity required, at prices under those of last year. 

Notwithstanding that the balance of £15,085 will be carried forward 
to the debit of the profit and loss account, to be met out of the present 
year's revenue, that there will be increased expenditure in connection 
with the erection and equipment of the new Provan Gas-Works (which 
will be non-productive for some time), thus necessitating a larger sum 
to be provided for in respect of interest, and that sinking fund at thein- 
creased rate of 24 per cent. upon new borrowings will require to be set 
aside, in terms of the Glasgow Corporation (Tramways and General) 
Order, 1901, the Committee feel that they are justified in recommend- 
ing that the price of gas should be reduced from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet—this reduction to take effect retrospectively as from the 
date of the last survey. The Committee have also agreed to make the 
following recommendations with reference to the supply of gas for 
motive power: ‘‘(r1) That it is expedient that the Corporation should 
supply the same at a price somewhat less than the price charged for 
gas supplied for private or lighting purposes, which they have power 
to do under the Gas Acts ; (2) that from and after the date when the 
recommendations now made are approved of by the Corporation, and 
until otherwise determined, the price charged for gas for motive-power 
purposes be 4d. per 1000 cubic feet less than the price charged for gas 
supplied for lighting purposes; and (3) that a separate meter be used 
for all gas supplied for motive-power purposes.’’ 

The sinking fund, with its accumulations, now stands at £433,118. 

The Committee again report that the works and mains were kept in 
a state of efficiency during the year. At the new works at Provan, 
satisfactory progress has been made. The buildings of the retort- 
houses, coal-store, exhauster-house, meter-house, workshops, and 
offices are practically completed, and the roofs are being slated. The 
contracts for the most important parts of the apparatus have been let. 
The purifiers and purifier-house are in a forward state. One gasholder 
tank is almost completed, and preparations are being made to commence 
the erection of the gasholder. The brickwork of the second tank is 
being pushed on. The branch lines connecting the high-level portion 
of the works with the Caledonian and North British Railways are 
almost completed. The laying of the trunk mains for connecting the 
new works with both the Dalmarnock and Dawsholm works is well 
advanced. Much yet remains to be done; but it is hoped that the 
works may be so far completed as to enable gas to be made by the 
autumn of next year. The new tar-distilling works at Dawsholm are 
in operation, and will be of considerable benefit both to the Corpora- 
tion and to the lessees under the contract recently eniered into. 





About 22 miles of new mains were laid during the past year. The 
number of meters in use on May last, was 209,757; being an 
increase of 3193 on the number at the corresponding date in 1gor. 
During the year, 20,500 metres were repaired, and 20,688 were examined 
while in use, of which 18,907 were found to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition, and 1781 defective. These were removed. The number of gas- 
stoves out on hire was 22,605 ; and the number of gas-heating and cook- 
ing appliances sold during the year was 1341. 

On the 31st of July last, Royal Assent was given to the Glasgow Cor- 
poration (Gas, &c.) Order Confirmation Bill, 1902. By this Order, the 
Corporation are (inter alia) authorized to acquire the undertaking of the 
Milngavie Gaslight Company ; and the entry of the Corporation upon 
that undertaking takes place on that day, when the price of £4000 
agreed upon falls to be paid to the Company, with interest thereon at 
5 per cent. per annum from that date till payment. The additional 
area of the gas supply of the Corporaticn under the Order includes not 
only the burgh of Milngavie, but also a considerable portion of the 
district immediately adjoining the burgh, and within this additional 
area the Corporation will be entitled to charge a differential rate for the 
gas supplied for private as well as public lighting purposes; but such 
rate is not at any time, unless otherwise duly authorized, to exceed the 
maximum price of 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet, fixed by section 67 of the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Act, 1869. 

Turning to the accounts, the stock capital remains at £415,000, upon 
£300,000 of which annuities at the rate of 9 per cent. are payable ; and 
upon £115,000, annuities at the rate of 63 per cent. The loan capital 
amounts to £2,327,000, but of this sum £286,935 of gas loans has been 
redeemed ; and the sum also includes £980,231 borrowed for electric 
lighting purposes, of which £36,768 has been redeemed. The total 
amounts borrowed for gas purposes is £1,023,065, less the £286,935 
liquidated. There was borrowed during the year (all from the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow) £195,000; and borrowing powers remain to the 
extent of £873,000, under the Order of r901. The capital expenditure 
during the year amounted to £194,328. Of this sum, £209 was 
expended upon the Dawsholm works, £195 upon the Tradeston works, 
£4229 upon the Temple station and works, £137,942 upon the new 
Provan works, £13,885 upon chemical works at Dawsholm, {10 upon 
chemical works at Tradeston, £20,145 upon pipes and the cost of laying, 
£10,248 upon gas-meters, and £7465 upon gas-stoves. The capital 
account stands at £1,725,000. There has been expended upon the 
Dalmarnoch works £257,708; but sales of property and sums trans- 
ferred amount to £15,599, and depreciation has been allowed to the 
amount of £176,103—leaving the capital value of the works at £66,005. 
Upon Dawsholm station the expenditure has been £561,896 ; but pro- 
perty realized and sums transferred (£19,009) and depreciation 
(£261,877), &c., reduce the account to £300,018. Upon the Tradeston 
station there has been expended £337,963; but property realized and 
sums transferred (£7168) and depreciation (£152,237) reduce the 
account to £185,726. Upon the Temple station there has been ex- 
pended a sum of £233,573; but property realized (£6) and depreciation 
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(£54,292) reduce the account to £178,630. Upon the new Provan 
works the expenditure has been £287,126, of which £137,943 was laid 
out during the past year. Upon pipes and the cost of laying the 
expenditure has been £656,446; but depreciation (£299,107) reduces 
the account to £357,339. Upon gas-meters the expenditure has been 
£429,178; but property realized (£279) and depreciation (£248,278) 
reduce the account to £180,901. Upon gas-stoves the expenditure has 
has been £87,128; but stoves sold (£17,022), depreciation (£24,323), 
&c., reduce the account to £41,345. 

The gross revenue in the past year amounted to £881,307, which is 
by a long way the largest the department has ever had in one financial 
period ; the next to it having been in 1900-1, when it amounted to 
£869,942. Going backwards from that year, the revenues were respec- 
tively £770,002, £700,149, £631,644, £607,622, and £605,794. The 
gross expenditure last year was £723,448, compared with £811,117 in 
the preceding period, and with expenditures in the previous years re- 
spectively of £644,281, £574,966, £526,355, £505,083, and £472,844. 
Of the gross revenue last year, £699,416 was derived from the sale of 
gas, compared with £673,346 in 1900-1. From the sale of coke there 
was realized £60,175, compared with £92,602; and from ammoniacal 
liquor and tar, £109,582, against £93,926. Of the expenditure, 
£435,819 was upon 703,568 tons of coal, at an average price of 
12s. 4°666d. per ton, compared with £527,447 upon 678,200 tons in the 
preceding year, at an average price of 15s. 6°65d. per ton. A sum of 
£31,980 was spent upon purifying materials, and oil, water, and sun- 
dries, compared with £32,360; salaries amounted to £4551, as com- 
pared with £4361; wages to £87,272, against £85,932; and repairs and 
maintenance to £51,624, against £51,700. The total cost of the manu- 
facture of gas was £618,646, compared with £709,450. The distribution 
of gas cost £60,276, against £60,908 ; the expenses on the stove account 
amounted to £5586, compared with £5082; rents, rates, and taxes 
were £26,313, against £24,893; management cost £10,890, against 
£9865 ; law and parliamentary charges amounted to £699, compared 
with £581; retiring allowances to £1037, compared with £338; and 
depreciation on works, pipes, meters, and stoves, to £32,042, against 
£31,306. The balance carried to the profit and loss account was 
£125,816, compared with £27,518. 
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HEREFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 





The Past Year’s Working. 


At the last Quarterly Meeting of the Hereford Town Council, the 
Gas Committee presented a report which included one by the Gas 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. W. Parlby) on the working of the under- 


taking in the financial year ending the 25th of March. It showed that 
the gross profits earned amounted to £6163; and after deducting the 


was deducted the item of £1116 for liabilities properly belonging to the 
previous year; and the balance was carried to the revenue account. 
At the commencement of the year, the number of ordinary consumers 
was 1538, and of penny-in-the-slot consumers 1174; at the close, the 
numbers were 1580 and 1500 respectively. The increase in the con- 
sumption of gas by the ordinary consumers was 5,437,600 cubic feet, 
and by the prepayment consumers 4,281,160 cubic feet. Last year the 
total quantity of gas consumed on the prepayment system was 15,167,800 
cubic feet, which, divided among the 1500 consumers, represents an 
average of 10,112 cubic feet each—a figure closely approximating the 
estimate originally made in Mr. Parlby’s report to the Council on the 
subject. Eliminating the liabilities properly belonging to the previous 
year, the total expenditure was £17,873; being £430 more than in the 
previous twelve months. The increase is practically accounted for by 
more coal being carbonized and more gas having been made, by extra 
expenditure incurred in converting a portion of the public lamps to the 
incandescent system, by repairs and renewals of retorts, by an increase 
in the cost of purification, and by additions under the head of salaries 
for prepayment collections. The total expenditure for gas-works pur- 
poses on March 25 amounted to £119,913, which includes £2644 spent 
during the year for penny-in-the-slot meters, mains, and service pipes. 
The total amount of loan indebtedness extinguished by means of the 
sinking fund up to March 25, was £80,668 ; leaving the loan liability 
as £34,881 at that date. Mr. Parlby points out that this large sum has 
been paid off within a period of 29 years out of the earnings of the 
undertaking; and he thinks the Town Council are to be congratulated 
on the possession of a property which has been able to bear so heavy 
a drain on its finances after paying all its working expenses and inte- 
rest, seeing that other municipal undertakings are allowed 50 and 60 
years in which to repay the principal borrowed. During the year, the 
total quantity of gas produced amounted to 123,095,600 cubic feet, in- 
cluding 121,348,000 from the coal carbonized and 1,747,600 estimated 
to be produced from the benzol. The quantity of gas made per ton 
worked out, on an average, to 11,658 cubic feet, or adding the benzol, 
to 11,826 cubic feet. The gas sold and accounted for was: Ordi- 
nary and penny-in-the-slot consumers, 88,435,700 cubic feet ; public 
lamps, 13,608, 300 cubic feet ; contracts, 9,133,800 cubic feet ; and works, 
1,554,300 cubic feet—total, 112,732,100 cubic feet. This is an increase of 
9,512,600 feet on the previous year. Leakage and condensation on the 
make was 8°41 per cent., against 6°82 per cent. for the previous year. 
This percentage Mr. Parlby hopes to see reduced as the new trunk main 
and the other enlargements of the distributing system are carried out. 
The report closed with a reference to the reduction to be made in the 
price of incandescent burners and mantles; and, in view thereof, and 
of the probable resulting extension of the system, Mr. Parlby expressed 
the opinion that the day would soon arrive when gas of considerably 
reduced illuminating power might be supplied, which would be 
sufficient for all purposes, while it would be much less costly to pro- 
duce than that now generally sent out. The Mayor (Alderman J. R. 
Symonds), who is Chairman of the Gas Committee, in moving the 





interest on loans, there was a net profit of £5190. From the net profit | adoption of the report, said it was a highly interesting document ; and 








A Great Triumph for Little’s Patent Hot-Coke Carrier.— 
Mr. Hack, after inspecting Little’s Patent Hot-Coke Car- 
rier at Brighton, has placed the contracts for complete 
installations for No. 1 and No. 2 Retort-Houses at Saltley. 
Mr. Hack has had ten years’ varied experience with the 
working of Coke Conveyors. 
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he hoped the members would give it their careful consideration. He 
trusted that after this year they would be relieved of some of the heavy 
capital charges pressing upon them, and that they would find the gas- 
works an even more profitable and useful undertaking than they now 
were. The report was adopted. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 


Sanguine Expectations. 


At last Tuesday’s meeting of the Louth Town Council, the Elec- 
tric Lighting Committee presented a report stating that it would be to 
the advantage of the borough to establish electrical works for provid- 
ing light and power, at a cost of £10,000, on land belonging to the 
Corporation. The Corporation pay the Gas Company about £720 a 
year for gas; and it is believed that an installation of sacteleiey will 
result in asaving of about {200 per annum. The Committee were in- 
structed to report further on the matter. We hope they will do this 
thoroughly ; and then we may have a different story from them. 





Failures of the Electric Light. 


Under the extra strain of the Coronation illuminations, the Black- 
pool electricity supply failed on the 9th inst. About 9.20 p.m. the 
town was plunged into almost total darkness, Numbers of candles 
were employed; but the losses of the tradesmen who had arranged 
electrical illumination are said to be heavy. On the previous Thurs- 
day, Perth was suddenly thrown into darkness, owing, it is said, to a 
leakage of current. Great inconvenience was caused to pedestrians, 
and to those who had discarded the use of gas altogether for the new 
light. In the Police Office, candles had to be resorted to. This was 
the second occasion during the week on which there wasa breakdown ; 
there being a failure about the same time on Tuesday evening. 


The South Shields Electric Light Undertaking. 

The ‘‘ Local Government Chronicle’’ has lately been criticizing 
the position of the municipal finances of South Shields, especially in 
regard to the electric light undertaking. The first point made is that 
the plant, though only five or six years in use, is already old-fashioned ; 
and it is stated that if it and the mains had to be chosen to-day, much 
of them would be of a very different character. The most serious part 
of the indictment, however, is that quoted from a pamphlet published 
under the auspices of the London Chamber of Commerce. Complaint 
is made that the returns furnished in regard to electric light under- 
takings very often do not show an existing deficit which has to be 
made up out of the rates; and South Shields is cited as an example. 
The deficit here up to March 31, 1897, was £2272. The first Board of 
Trade returns published were for the year ending March 31, 1898, and 
these did not make it clear that an earlier deficiency of £2272 had been 
paid off by contributions from the general rates. At South Shields the 





supply was commenced in 1896, On March 31, 1899, it appears that 
deficiencies to the extent of £5114 had been made good from the rates ; 

and after deducting some alleged surpluses, there was still a net 
amount of £3224 against the ratepayers on March 31, 1901. The 
accounts for another year have now been issued, and the trading can 
therefore be analyzed down to the 31st of March last. No provision 
has ever been made for depreciation, renewal, and antiquation of 
plant. Dealing with these items and (apart altogether from loss in 
value through the plant becoming old-fashioned and inefficient) 
merely charging 3 per cent. to cover depreciated value and renewals, 
the ‘‘ Chronicle’’ writer points out that the accounts to date will show 
an amount of £16,o10, which must be met by the ratepayers, sooner or 
later, as the result of the speculation into which they have been led. 

His figures are as follows :— 





Deficiency shown on the official accounts £2,630 
Depreciation— 

1896 to 1902, £21,290 at 3 per cent. for 6 years . 3,828 
1897 ” 13,964 ” ” 5 29 . 2,090 
1898 9 £17,233 ” ” 4 ” ° ° ad 2,068 
1899 __—i,, £29,988 - mi oe ke | Ce 
1900 oe) £39,801 ” ” 2 . . . 2,388 
I9OI_s,, £10,312 me a eas ye % 309 

£16,010 


This is in addition to the hidden deficiency of £2272, to which atten- 
tion has already been drawn. Apart, however, from the losses which 
are admitted on the face of the accounts, there are several matters 
open to serious comment. The undertaking has already cost £138,801, 

and if assessed for local rates on the ordinary principle of 3 per cent. 

on the capital expenditure, it would amount to £4164, which at 6s. in 
the pound would be £1249, whereas the whole amount debited for rent, 

rates, and taxesis £193. This is an extraordinary state of affairs, and 
we agree with the writer that it goes far to justify some of the adverse 
criticisms passed upon municipal finance. 
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INCANDESCENT GAS FOR CHURCH LIGHTING. 





Another Victory at Newmarket. 


We recorded in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ some time ago, the successful capture 
by Mr. J. H. Troughton, the Manager and Secretary of the Newmarket 
Gas Company, of the lighting of St. Mary’s Church, in that town, on 
the incandescent system. We now learn, from a report in a local 
paper, that he has secured the contract for lighting All Saints’ Church 
in the same way. At a Vestry meeting held a few days ago, he 
submitted a tender amounting to £35 12s. 6d., including the cost of 
fixing. If this system were adopted, he guaranteed that the gas bill 
would be reduced by one-half, and he thought by two-thirds. In 
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CARBURETTED WATER-GAS ENGINEERS. 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cubic Feet Daily. 
BLACKBURN . , ; . 1,250,000 
WINDSOR ST. WORKS, ‘BIRMINGHAM . : 2,000,000 
SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM . 2,000,000 
COLCHESTER ; 300, 
BIRKENHEAD. ; : 2,250,000 
SWINDON (New Swindon Gas Co.) . 120,000 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Second Contract) 2,000,000 
WINDSOR ST., emai won ey 2,000,000 
HALIFAX . , : , 1,000,000 
TORONTO ° ; . R ; 250,000 
OTTAWA. : : ; . , 250,000 
LINDSAY (Remodelled) ; : ; . , 125,000 
MONTREAL . . 000 
TORONTO (Second Contract ; | Remodelled) 000,000 
BELLEVILLE. : : 50,000 
OTTAWA (Second Contract) . . 250,000 
BRANTFORD (Remodelled) . 200,000 
ST. CATHERINES (Remodelled) . 250,000 
KINGSTON, PA... , , , , 125,000 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. . ‘ : : 250,000 
WILKESBARRE, PA. . . 750,000 
ST. CATHERINES ee Contract) . 250,000 
BUFFALO, N.Y... 2,000,000 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 500, 


COLCHESTER (Second Contract) . : ke 300,000 





Cubic Feet Daily. 


er ee 750,000 
a ee ee 500,000 
KINGSTON, ONT. 300,000 
CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT 2,000,000 
DULUTH, MINN... a oa eo 300, 

CATERHAM . . ... . . ss 450,000 
LEICESTER . 2,000,000 
ENSCHEDE (HOLLAND) 450,000 
BUENOS AYRES (RIVER PLATE CO.) 700,000 
BURNLEY _ er ew « 
KINGSTON-ON- THAMES Joe te « » ~ 
ACCRINGTON . Sakae. oe « % 500,000 
ge kw 300,000 
STRETFORD... 500,000 
OLDBURY . . ie CS 300,000 
TODMORDEN 500,000 


SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Third Contract) 
YORK (Second Contract) ° ‘ ° ° 
ROCHESTER (Second Contract) . ° , 


3 
: 


NEWPORT (MON.). . . 


TOKIO, JAPAN. . . =. o> 1,000,000 
PERNAMBUCO (Brazil) . 125,000 
MALTON . , *\% , , 150,000 
DULUTH, MINN. Meewntt Contract) ; , ° . 300,000 


Complete Gas-Works at NELSON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LEEDS, 1,800,000 Cub. Ft. 


SMETHWICK, 500,000 Cub. Ft. 


LEICESTER (2nd Cont.), 1,000,000 Cub. Ft. 


GRAVESEND, 300,000 C. Ft. BROCKVILLE (ONT.), 250,000 C. Ft. NEWPORT, MON. (2nd Cont.), 250,000 ©. Ft. 
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addition, the church would be much cleaner and cooler than at present, 
and would be well lighted. They would have lights equivalent to 600- 
candle power in the chancel, 3000-candle power in the nave, 150-candle 
ower in the vestry, and 50-candle power in each of the two porches. 
If they had a man who could put mantles on the burners, maintenance 
would not cost ros. per annum, or the Company would contract for it. 
He pointed out that at St. Mary’s the cost of lighting with flat-flame 
burners for the quarter ending March 31, 1go1, was £6 18s. gd.; while 
in the corresponding quarter of 1902, after incandescent gas had been 
introduced, it was {1 11s. 5d. The total gas bill for the first six months 
of this year with incandescent burners was £2 13s. 8d., as against 
£9 13s. 1od., with flat-flame burners, in the first half of 1901—a saving 
of £7 os. 2d. in the six months. In addition, the church was beauti- 
fully lighted, and the air kept cool and pure. The Manager of the 
Electric Light Company (Mr. F. A. Simpson) also tendered for the 
lighting of the church. He said the Company were prepared to wire 
the church, and fit it up free of charge with plain fittings, for all the 
lights the Vicar and Churchwardens considered necessary. The price 
of current would then be 74d. per unit, instead of 7d.; and if the 
maximum demand was exceeded, the price would be, for all current 
used above that figure, 44d. per unit instead of 4d. If more elaborate 
fittings than those ordinarily supplied for free wiring were required, the 
cost would have to be borne by the Vicar and Churchwardens ; but the 
fittings would be fixed free of charge. Supposing that 64 16-candle 
power lamps, or lights equivalent, were installed, the price of current 
per hour would be, approximately, 2s. 6d. at 7$d. perunit. After some 
discussion, a vote was taken, and the numbers were equal for the two 
systems. Subsequently, the matter was left to the decision of the two 
Churchwardens, who gave it in favour of the Gas Company. 


- — 
> — 





Frizinghall and Heaton Gas Supply.—With a view to redressing 
the grievance of the inhabitants of the Heatonand Frizinghall districts 
of the city as to the price they have to pay for gas, a deputation of 
the Bradford Corporation Gas Committee last Wednesday waited 
upon members of the Shipley Urban District Council, The districts 
concerned were in the supply areaof the Shipley Gas Company, whose 
undertaking has been acquired by the Council, and consumers are 
charged 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet against 2s. 3d. in the area supplied 
by the Corporation. The object of the proceedings was to open negotia- 
tions for the purchase by the Corporation of the mains in that portion 
of the Company’s area of supply which lies within the boundaries of 
the city, without having to resort to parliamentary procedure. Mr. 
J. Roberts (Chairman of the Gas Committee of the Shipley District 
Council) was in the chair, and Mr. J. Freeman (Chairman of the 
Bradford Gas Committee) spoke for the deputation, which included 
the Gas Engineer (Mr. C. Wood). They were received in a friendly 
spirit, and there are hopes that the negotiations may be brought to a 
successful issue. 








NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 


Theaccounts of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department for the year 
ending May 31 have come to hand, particulars of which I have already 
sent you [see p. 513.j. Appended thereto is the report of the Gas 
Committee, which, considering the magnitude of the undertaking, is a 
brief document. This is due to the method which is adopted by the 
Corporation for the management of the concern. The Gas Committee 
manage it; and except in the matter of large schemes, they only report 
results to the Town Council. This everyone will concede is the method 
which is most likely to conduce to prosperity. Inatrading concern, it is 
inadvisable to give details of transactions, which would be of use to 
traders who do business with the body, and which the public would not 
understand. So long as the results are satisfactory, the public ought 
to be satisfied. Thesame practice is followed in company management. 
The directors carry on the business, and if, as sometimes happens, it 
is thought that they are unequal to dealing with the affairs under 
their charge, a committee of shareholders is appointed to assist them ; 
but the shareholders ordinarily know no more of the working of the 
concern than do the general public. When a big scheme, or a new 
departure, is contemplated, the sanction of the body who are to furnish 
the means is asked ; but that is all they have todo withit. This is 
the principle upon which the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department 
is conducted ; and the results are always highly satisfactory. Experi- 
ence has shown that this is so; and the community have learned to 
have confidence in the Gas Committee and its officials. In some of 
the smaller corporations (and some of them are not so small either), the 
principle seems not to be understood—at least, it is not followed. The 
members of those corporations seem to consider it to be their duty, 
not only themselves to know what is going on, but to take a delight in 
making the details of the business known. The Glasgow method is the 
best for the undertaking. The quantity of gas manufactured during 
the year was 6,364,067,800 cubic feet—an increase of 242,700,300 
cubic feet over the preceding year. The gas accounted for amounted 
to 5,688,280,041 cubic feet—an increase of 213,156,041 cubic feet, fully 
2% per cent. Unaccounted-for gas amounted to 675,787,759 cubic feet, 
which is equal to 10°62 per cent. of the quantity made. 

It is satisfactory to see that the debit balance which was incurred 
last year has been so far reduced. The current year should see it out 
of existence. The Corporation do not play for large balances. Their 
object rather is to conduct the undertaking so that, year by year, the 
revenue shall, as nearly as possible, meet the expenditure. They are 
reducing the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. Assuming the 
natural increase in the consumption of gas to be maintained, and taking 
into account the more favourable purchases which have been effected, 
if £39,000 of a surplus was earned last year, there should be about 
£30,000 of a surplus this year; but then there must be taken into 
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account the increased interest upon borrowed money, and the new 
sinking fund provisions, which will make less any surplus that may be 
earned. There remains to be noticed the new departure with refer- 
ence to the supply of gas for motive power. It is well known that the 
practice of the Corporation has been to make a uniform charge for gas 
for all purposes. Now they are to make a departure from that; and, 
in accordance with their method of doing business, the Gas Committee 
ask the sanction of the Town Council to the change. They are pro- 

osing to make a reduction of only 4d. per 1000 cubic feet for gas used 
or motive power, which is not much relief to the owners of gas-engines ; 
but as the proposal may be somewhat of an experiment, if the new 
arrangement works satisfactorily, a further reduction will doubtless be 
made in following years. : 

The Corporation of Port Glasgow on Tuesday accepted offers for the 
supply of 4700 tons of coal for the gas-works, at the average price of 
148. 73d. perton. The estimated yield of gas is 44,900,000 cubic feet of 
25-candle power, or at the rate of 9500 cubic feet per ton. The Council 
fixed the amount of contribution to the sinking fund at £525, which is 
—— rate of 3 per cent. on £17,500, the present debt on the gas under- 
taking. 

The Corporation of Perth on Monday were moved by Mr. M‘Pherson 
to rescind a resolution which they previously adopted, in which they 
refused to sell a portion of the site of the old gas-works to the City of 
Perth Co-operative Society. It was pointed out that the subject was 
fully discussed a month or two ago, and that the business of the Council 
could not be carried on if they were to transact business one month 
and rescind it the next. All the same, the motion was carried by ten 
votes to nine. 

The Corporation of Broughty Ferry are wobbling upon the question 
of the charge for connecting gas-cookers. They used to make the 
connections free; but this was found to be illegal. They then laid on 
a heavy charge, which put a stop to the demand forcookers. On this 
being realized, a modified charge of 24 per cent. a year for twenty 
years, on the cost of making the connection, was imposed. This 
works out at the sum of 24d. a year—a result which surely could 
not have been foreseen, otherwise it would not have been adopted. 
At Monday’s meeting of the Town Council, Mr. Christie, the 
Convener of the Gas Committee, obtained the suspension of 
the Standing Orders, and moved that the existing arrangement be 
rescinded. He contended that it was absolutely unworkable, and 
was calculated to retard the hire of gas appliances, and, through 
this, the consumption of gas. Provost Gray moved that, as the reso- 
lution to charge 5 per cent. was agreed to unanimously so recently, 
and as Mr. Christie had not indicated a better resolution, no change 
be now made. He agreed with Mr. Christie that the payment of 5 per 
cent. per annum only madethe resolution unworkable ; but why should 
not the hirer pay up the cost at once? As to the necessity of fostering 
the sale of gas now, it was perhaps unfortunate that such should have 
to be done. After discussion, a vote resulted in Mr. Christie’s motion 
being carried. He then moved that in future a sum of 1s. be charged 
on all fixings irrespective of cost. Free connections were made in 





other places; but it was only to get over the legal point which had 
been raised that he proposed that the nominal sum of 1s. be charged. 
In answer to Provost Gray, the Town Clerk indicated that, while the 
motion involved an observance of the letter of the law, it involved a 
similar evasion of its spirit as that of the 5 per cent. per annum charge. 
A counter-motion was submitted by Mr. Lindsay, to the effect that, 
instead of a written guarantee to pay the 5 percent. per annum charge, 
hirers should only require to give a verbal guarantee. Seeing that 
the average cost of fixing cookers had been stated to be 4s. 2d., to adopt 
the motion would meana loss of 3s. 2d. each. This was far too biga loss. 
Mr. Lindsay’s motion was carried by six votes to two. The arrangement 
adopted does not seem to be in any degree more legal, or more work- 
able, than the one which was given up. 

More about Perth, andI am sorry that I cannot make my remarks of 
a complimentary nature; but this would be out of the question. 
There is one element of consolation in the matter, and that is that it 
is the Corporation and not the responsible Gas Manager whom I find 
fault with. Itisof the fee of Mr. Thomas Newbigging, of Manchester, 
for his services in inquiring into the complaints of the alleged increases 
in gas bills that I write. The Corporation met in Committee on 
Thursday to consider it. That means that they were conscious that 
they could not afford to let their remarks on the subject be made public. 
Being a public body, they could not, however, retain their decision in 
the privacy of their own bosoms. Itis a pity, for their own sakes, that 
they could not, for it is bad enough. Mr. Newbigging’s bill, including 
outlays, amounts to £177 3s. The Council have agreed to offer him 
his outlays—{20 3s., and 73 guineas (£76 13s.) of a fee. How they 
have arrivedat thelatter figure Icannot understand. Mr. Newbigging’s 
fee was {157. If the Council had halved it, the sum they would have 
offered him would have been £78 tos. and outlays. I can only 
account for the arbitrary figure by their having each written down 
the sum they were prepared to offer, and then averaged the total. 
This is a method which is frequently adopted by juries in assessing 
damages ; but it is an entire abnegation of all righteousness and justice, 
because few write down what they truly consider should be given. 
Those who are in favour of a large sum put down the full amount ; 
and those who lean towards a small sum make their figure less than 
they really think should be given, in order to pull down the average. 
If that was the way this sum was arrived at in Perth, it is not evidence 
of business capacity. But, indeed, the whole affair is indicative of 
lack of business methods. The Corporation could have settled the 
business themselves, with the exercise of a little trouble. But they 
chose to call in the assistance of the best man they could find; and 
now they grudge to pay him. They entered upon the procedure with- 
out counting the cost. Of course, their expectation really was that 
Mr. Newbigging would arrive at adifferent finding ; and when he declined 
to curse, they decline to pay. Their view of an independent inquiry 
is, I hope, peculiar to themselves among corporations. I still main- 
tain that those who gave up their right of private judgment and called 
in an oversman should themselves pay him. 

The Corporation of Dumfries had before them last week the report 
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of the Manager of the Corporation gas-works (Mr. G. Malam) for the 
year ending May 15 last. It stated thatthe quantity of coal carbonized 
was 9267 tons, with 224 tons of shale oil, at an average cost of 19s. 1°83d. 
per ton for coal and oil. The quantity of gas manufactured was 
92,564,000 cubic feet, which was a yield equal to 9752 cubic feet per 
ton. The quantity of gas sold, including that used in works, amounted 
to 80,094,088 cubic feet, which was equal to 8438 cubic feet per ton. 
Unaccounted-for gas amounted to 13°47 per cent. of the quantity 
manufactured. The net profit for the year was £624. Mr. Malam 
recommended, in view of the probable necessity for rebuilding one of the 
retort-benches at an early date, that a much larger sum than usual be 
placed to the reserve fund—say £400—to be available for that purpose. 
He had allowed for a new loan of £15,000 to carry out extensions at 
the gas-works. An estimate appended to the report showed a prospec- 
tive balance, at the end of the current year, of £4705, if the price of gas 
were retained at 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet ; of £660 if the price were 
— to 3s. 6d. ; and of £352 if it were resolved to bring it down 
to 3S. 5d. 

The Gas Committee recommended that Mr. Malam’s report be adopted, 
and that the price of gas be fixed at 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet (a reduc- 
tion of 2d.), and that the price of coke be reduced 1s. per ton. Mr. 
Currie, the Convener, moved the adoption of the recommendations. 
He said they had had a very satisfactory year, and were now in the 
happy position of being able to take off the 2d. which they were 
obliged to put upon the price of gas last year, and to place £400 
to the reserve fund. This was certainly very gratifying, not only 
to the Council, but likewise to the Manager and everyone concerned. 
The recommendations of the Committee were adopted. At the same 
meeting, tenders were accepted for the fitting up of a new Cornish 
boiler and connections at the gas-works, at a cost of {190, to take the 
place of one which is about worn out, but which is to be retained as an 
auxiliary ; and it was agreed that the renewal of mains and service- 
pipes be on a more extensive scale than usual. The latter proposal 
was doubtless agreed to by the town councillors in view of the leakage 
which exists. 

Now that the Bothwelland Uddingston Gas Company have obtained 
their Provisional Order, which greatly enlarges the scope of the Com- 
pany’s operations and strengthens it financially, the first step they have 
taken is the very wise one of making due provision for the Manager— 
Mr. L. Hislop—whose duties will be much increased. It is with pleasure 
that I note that on Tuesday the Directors of the Company resolved to 
increase Mr. Hislop’s salary by £75 a year, the increase to take effect as 
from May 1 last. This is, in truth, a very lively sense of favours 
which have still to come. The Directors have done their part in a 
right and proper spirit; there is no fear, I am sure, as to Mr. Hislop 
doing his. 

This week, too, the Corporation of Hamilton increased the salary of 
their Manager (Mr. J. Ballantyne) by £50 a year, which is also a well- 
merited advance, as Mr. Ballantyne’s labours since he went to Hamilton 
have been exceedingly arduous. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Aug. 16. 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market has been somewhat irregular, there having been a 
considerable divergence between the highest and the lowest prices re- 
ported paid. The closing quotations are, however, {11 17s. 6d. per 


ton f.o.b. Hull, and {12 to {12 2s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith and Liver- 
pool. Demand has been mainly for prompt and early delivery, and 
everything offered has been readily disposed of. Buyers, moreover, 
continue to press for deliveries on August contracts. For September 
delivery, buyers are not interested unless at adiscount of about 5s. per 
ton on prompt prices. For October-March delivery, makers are 
quoting £11 Ios. to {11 12s. 6d. per ton; but speculators are offering 
abroad at the parity of about {11 5s. per ton, and, consequently, no 
first hand business is reported. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This is quiet but steady at 8s. 44d. per cwt. for ordinary, and 
8s. 74d. for refined quality, on spot. 


— 


Tar Products. Lonpvon, Aug. 16. 


There is very little business doing ; the markets as a rule having a 
downward tendency. The position of pitch remains the same; but 
there is more disposition on the part of consumers to buy all over next 


year, provided manufacturers meet them as regards price. Crude 
carbolic is certainly weaker ; business being reported in 60's at Is. 8d. 
prompt, while consumers offer only 1s. 74d. for September-December. 
As regards crystals, business has been done in 34-35’s at 5d. per lb., 
early delivery ; but in 39-40’s sales have been made at 53d. The 
position of creosote remains unchanged. There is perhaps a little 
better demand for export, but for home consumption business is 
limited. There is no change to report in solvent or toluol, both of 
which appear to be quite neglected. In benzol, a little business has 
been done in pure at 1s.; but for 90 per cent. consumers offer only 
74d. at outports, which price makers decline to accept. In 50-90 per 
cent. there are rumours of business having been done at 64d., early 
delivery. Anthracene remains in the same position. There is a 
limited inquiry for the best quality ; but the ‘‘B’’ makes are prac- 
tically unsaleable 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 18s. to22s.6d. Pitch, 
London, 50s. to 52s. 6d.; east coast, 47s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; west 
coast, 43S. 6d. to 44s. Benzol, 90 per cent., 74d. to 8d.; 50-90 per cent., 
7d. Toluol, 8d. Crude naphtha, 24d. ; solvent naphtha, 8d. to 84d. ; 
heavy naphtha, gd. to rod. Creosote, London, 13d. ; North, 1d. Heavy 
oils,1gd. Carbolic acid, 60 percent., 1s. 8d. to 1s. 84d. Naphthalene, 
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358. to 50s.; salts, 21s. to 22s. 6d. Anthracene, ‘‘A,’’ 14d. to 13d. ; 
‘* B,”’ id. nominal. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The markets are quiet ; and there is really no business to report. 
The Beckton position remains unchanged. The Gaslight and Coke 
Company decline to reduce their price, but would accept £12 for 
September and f11 15s. for October-March. Consumers, -however, 
are not prepared to pay these prices at present, believing in lower 
values forward. In Hull, some quantity has been sold at £11 17s. 6d. 
for prompt, and f11 7s. 6d. for October-March. In Leith, business 
appears to be very limited. Sellers still ask £12 for prompt, but con- 
sumers will not pay more than {11 17s. 6d., and are not anxious buyers 
even at this price. As regards forward delivery, there is nothing to 


report, 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





Lancashire Coal Trade. 


Business in the coal trade continues to move on slowly through the 
summer season, with most of the collieries running short time, and 
stocks in the better qualities accumulating, but not to any large extent. 
The demand for house-fire consumption is necessarily exceedingly small, 
but quite up to, if not above, the average for the time of the year ; and 
prices are steadily maintained at the recent quoted basis of 13s. 6d. to 
14s. per ton at the pit for best Wigan. Arley, 12s. to 12s. 6d. for 
Pemberton four-feet and seconds Arley, and gs. 6d. to 1cs. for common 
house coal. Common round coals are still in not more than moderate 
inland request for steam and forge purposes ; but quotations are steady 
at 8s. 6d. to gs. at the pit. For shipment, there has been more inquiry 
stirring, and prices are not cut quite so low as of late—good qualities 
of steam coal fetching about 1cs., and house-fire descriptions 12s. 6d., 
delivered at the ports on the Mersey. There is nothing further of 
special moment to report with regard to gas coals, except that collieries 
are very firm in their prices, and certainly not disposed to make any 
concession on full current rates on forward contracts. All the better 
sorts of engine fuel continue in brisk request, with supplies, if anything, 
short to meet the demand. At any rate, most collieries are unable to 
entertain new business beyond the requirements of their regular cus- 
tomers ; and with lesssurplus slack coming in from other districts, prices 
have a tendency to stiffen. At the pit, best sorts of unwashed Lanca- 
shire slack are firm at 6s. 6d. to 7s. per ton, with common sorts only in 
very exceptional cases quoted under 5s. For coke, a pressing inquiry 
is reported, and local makers find it difficult to keep up the requisite 
deliveries to customers. Prices are strong at about 22s. to 24s. for 
foundry, and 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. for furnace cokes, at the ovens, with 
a tendency to harden on these figures where new business is offered. 


Northern Coal Trade. 

With a fuller production of coal, there has been a better demand ; 
so that the trade has been more active, though the prices show a 
slight ease, as the output is a little better than had been expected. 
In the steam coal trade, best Northumbrian kinds are steady witha 
full demand, the price being now about 11s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Second- 
class steams are relatively more plentiful, and are quoted at from 
gs. gd. to ros. 6d. per ton f.o b. ; while steam smalls are 5s. to 5s. 6d. 
per ton. The collieries are now generally fully at work, and the ship- 
ments are heavy. In the gas coal trade, the demand is steady for 
export ; and the home consumption now begins to show signs of in- 
crease, though it is moderate to the large requirements of winter. 
The price of Durham gas coals is not materially altered this week— 
from gs. to ros. per ton f.o.b. being quoted, according to the class of 
coal, and the best kinds being the steadiest. No additional contracts 
of moment are noted. There is a strong demand for nearly all kinds 
of coke; and prices show general firmness. Best Durham export 
coke is from 17s. 6d. to 18s. 3d. per ton f.o.b., and blast-furnace coke 
from 15s. 6d. to 15s. gd. per ton free on Teesside. Gas coke is rather 
scarce; the shipments being fair, and the make still only moderate. 
Prices of gas coke vary, but from 11s. 6d. to 11s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. 
may be looked on as current quotations on Tyneside. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


The coal trade in Scotland is showing better at present than it 
has done for a long time; but it is not to be forgotten that this is the 
heydey of the Fife trade, there being always a rush to get coal to the 
northern Baltic ports before they are blocked by ice. ‘here is also a 
good local demand, and the output is going off promptly. There isa 
proposal, however, by the coalmasters to still further reduce the 
wages of the miners; and as these are already as low as the miners 
consider they ought to be, there is fear of trouble. The prices quoted 
are: Ell gs. 3d. to gs. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, and splint gs. to 
gs. 6d. The shipments for the week amounted to 247,883 tons—an 
increase of 27,820 tons over the previous week, and of 18,976 tons 
over the corresponding week of last year. For the year to date, the 
total shipments have been 6,230,190 tons —an increase of 630,153 tons 
upon the corresponding period of last year. 


—, 
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Goole Gas and Water Finances.—Although (says the ‘ Hull 
News '’) the balance-sheet of the Goole Gas and Water Committee 
has not yet been made public, there is a pretty shrewd idea abroad 
that there is a deficit of something over £1000 on the year’s working. 
Animated discussions are taking place on the subject among the 
members of the Gas and Water Committee; and there are various 
explanations offered. It is now well-known that Mr. Matt Dunn, the 
Gas Engineer, has been appointed to a similar position at Stockton ; 
and, in consequence, he has tendered his resignation. 
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Gas Supply of Yokohama.—We learn from the ‘‘ Financial News ”’ 
that the gas undertaking in Yokohama, which is owned by the Munici- 
pality of the city, is doing its business with a fair profit; but, owing 
to some other circumstances, the municipal authorities have, it is said, 
begun to consider the advisability of selling the concern to private 
individuals. 


Public Lighting at Truro.—The Truro City Council confirmed on 
Wednesday an agreement with the Gas Company for the lighting of 
the town during the ensuing year on the same terms as last. Disap- 
pointment was expressed by one member that the price showed no 
reduction, seeing that coal was now cheaper than it was a year ago. 
The Mayor (Mr. J. James) remarked, in explanation, that at the 
present time the profits of the Gas Company were not what they 
ought to be, and that accidents such as had occurred at the works 
had to be paid for, and this prevented an immediate reduction in 
the price of gas to the consumers. 


Devonport Gas- Works Purchase.—A report presented to the Devon- 
port Town Council on Thursday set forth that the Devonport Gas 
Company had claimed to be entitled to receive from the Corporation 
£10,015 8s. 6d., in addition to the £141,196 7s. paid to them in May 
last, and that the Gas Committee had agreed to a settlement of the 
claim for {1000. There was likewisea balance due to the Company on 
the account stated between them and the Corporation of £326 19s. 5d. ; 
and this also had been paid. It appeared that the Company’s bill of 
costs in reference to the arbitration amounted to slightly more than 
£3coo. The Gas Committee, in the first instance, instructed the Town 
Clerk to carry the bill in for taxation ; but it being impossible to get it 
taxed before the Long Vacation, it was decided to pay the sum of 
£1000 on account. 


Street Openings in Bradford to be Regulated in Future.—The 
minutes of the Water Committee of the Bradford City Council, as 
approved at the last meeting of this body, contained the following 
entry: ‘‘ That in future all traction cables shall be laid under the 
carriageways instead of, as at present, in the footways; that when any 
gas or water mains, or electric lighting, or traction cables require to 
be laid, the City Surveyor, the Water-Works Engineer, the Gas 
Engineer, and the Electrical Engineer do confer as to the route to be 
followed ; and that before trenches are covered in, the mains or cables 
therein be inspected, and their positions approved by responsible 
officers on behalf of the City Surveyor’s, Water, Gas, and Electricity 
Departments.’’ In Bradford, as in many other places, there has 
hitherto been a great deal too much independence of action on the part 
of the Committees, says the ‘‘ Bradford Observer ;’’ and a by no 
means inconsiderable sum of money has been wasted in breaking up 
pavements which have only recently been laid down — to say nothing of 
the inconvenience suffered by the public as the result of such official 
muddling. The co-operation of the leading officials of the Council 
concerned in such matters should for the future prevent further waste 
of this kind. 








Proposed Extension of the South Molton Gas-Works.—The ques- 
tion of extending the gas-works was under consideration at a meeting 
of the South Molton Town Council last Tuesday. The Town Clerk said 
that difficulties had arisen through four owners of property objecting 
to the use for gas-works purpose of land adjoining the present works ; 
and if the opposition were persisted in, the Council would have either 
to obtain a Provisional Order or consider the question of removing the 
works to a new site. Alderman Moor moved that a Provisional Order 
be applied for, and said that an extension of the works was really 
necessary. Alderman Shapland moved, as an amendment, that only 
small sums should at present be spent in carrying out absolutely neces- 
sary improveinents at the gas-works. He thought the town should be 
lighted by electricity, and gas used for lighting and heating purposes. 
Mr. Blake seconded the amendment, and contended that the present 
works could, without large additions, be made to meet the require- 
ments of the town for some time to come. Mr. W. Sanders, one cf 
the opponents of the scheme, also expressed the opinion tha the pre- 
sent works were large enough for the needs of the town. The Mayor 
(Mr. F. Day), however, pointed out that the consumption was increas- 
ing, and the Gas Manager had reported that additional plant was 
necessary if they were to be prepared to meet the growing demands 
It was decided to apply for an Order. Mr. Sanders said he would 
withdraw his opposition rather than put the town to the cost c . obtain- 
ing an Order. 


The Lighting of Okehampton.— After being in darkne s or several 
weeks, the public lamps at Okehampton were lighted again st Friday 
week. This marked the conclusion of the long controver:v which has 
taken place between the Corporation and the Gas Company as to the 
terms on which the lighting should be carried out. The s .bject was 
finally before the Town Council on Wednesday, when the proposed 
agreement was once more submitted for consideration. Attention was 
drawn to an additional clause to the effect that if the Company were 
unable, by accident at the works, to supply gas for any period during 
the term of five years, they should be at liberty to supply another 
illuminant for such period, provided that they took without delay steps 
to remedy any defect which might lead to the non-supply of gas. Mr. 
Fugler moved an amendment that in case the Company should at any 
time during the term of five years be by accident prevented from 
supplying gas, they should not be held responsible to supply it during 
that period. After some discussion, however, it waslost. Mr. Cornish 
moved that the seal of the Corporation be affixed to the agreement. 
The Town Clerk suggested an additional clause, providing that if 
during the next five years the Council desired to become the lighting 
authority, they should be ina position, on giving three months’ notice, 
to acquire the gas-works by arbitration, in case a price could not be 
mutually agreed upon. Mr. German thought that the initiative in such 
a matter should come from the Company. Mr. Stinchcombe moved 
that the suggestion of the Town Clerk be acted upon ; but this amend- 
ment was also rejected, and the Council proceeded to seal the agree- 
ment. 
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Awards in the Tynemouth Water Arbitration.—At a meeting of 
the Tynemouth Town Council last Wednesday, the Town Clerk (Mr. 
Adamson) presented a report on the arbitration proceedings which took 
place a short time ago in Newcastle with regard to the purchase of land 
by the Corporation for the site of the proposed Font reservoir. The 
Umpire was Mr. R. W. Cooper; and the Arbitrators were Mr. R. J. 
Aynsley for the Corporation, and Mr. F. J. Snowball for the claimants 
or landowners. These latter were Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., 
the Duke of Northumberland, and Mr. W. Orde, who claimed £17,975, 
£25,951, and £6545 ; making a total of £50,471. Thearbitration lasted 
two days; and the Arbitrators having differed, the ultimate decision 
was left to the Umpire, who has made his award in each of the three 
claims in the nature of a special case for the opinion of the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. Subject thereto, he 
has awarded the following sums : To Sir George Trevelyan, £3250; to 
the Duke of Northumberland, £6250; and to Mr. Orde, £2050—total, 





£11,550. If the Court shall be of opinion that the Corporation are 
right in their contention that each parcel of land must be valued as an 
independent property with regard to the adjoining other parcels of 
land, the amounts awarded may be reduced to £7425. 





The Evesham Town Council have decided to abolish meter-rents, 
and to allow consumers of 50,000 cubic feet of gas a reduction of 10 
per cent. 


The Southport, Birkdale, and West Lancashire Water Board 
contemplate applying to the Local Government Board for an Order 
authorizing the issue of £250,000 of 3 per cent. redeemable stock. It 
will be issued simply to repay a number of mortgages for short terms 
which the Board have already obtained. The total capital of the Board 
is rather more than £850,000. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND CONTRACT ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 





AGENCIES WANTED. 
MIpLAND District. No. 3902. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
ASSISTANT OR NIGHT FOREMAN. NO. 3901. 
CLerRk. Ceara Gas Company. 
CARBONIZING FOREMAN. No. 3899. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Graham, Morton, & Co., Leeds. 
STokER. Kings Lynn Gas-Works. 
STOKER. Seaford Gas-Works. 
SToKERS. Brecon Gas-Works. 
WoRKING FOREMAN. NO. 3904. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FITTER AND TURNER IN WATER-Works. A. B., Sevenoaks, 
Gas ENGINEER OR MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE. No. 3900. 
WorkKING MANAGER. Watson, Shepton Mallet. 
PosiTIOon IN GAS-WORKS WITH VIEW TO ASSISTANT-MANAGERSHIP. 
Shadbolt, Grays. 
SMALL CAPITALIST WANTED. No. 3890. 


EXAMINATIONS IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. Nos. 3896 and 3903. 





PLANT, &c. (Second-Hand), FOR SALE. 


EXHAUSTER AND GASHOLDERS (various). Wright, London. 
ExHaustTER, &c. Ilkeston Gas-Works. 
INTENSIFIED GAs-LIGHT PATENTs, &c. Ventom, Bull, and Cooper, 
London. 
MouTHPIECES, ASCENSION PipEs, &c. Sunbury Gas Company. 
PuriFIERS. Mablethorpe Gas-Works. 
PURIFIERS, SCRUBBER-WASHERS, GASHOLDERS, &c. Firth Blakeley, 
Dewsbury. 
PLANT, &c. (Second-Hand), WANTED. 
Gas ENGINE AND EXHAUSTER. Dawes, Clevedon. 
SALE OF STOCK. 
KENT WATER Company. Tenders by Sept. 16. 
MEETING OF COMPANY. 
BRIGHTON AND Hove Gas (Sept. 5). 
TENDERS FOR 
PUMPING-ENGINE. 
East RETFORD WATER-WORKS. 
STORAGE RESERVOIR, &c. 
HiGHAM FERRERS and RUSHDEN WATER Boarp. Tenders by Aug. 23. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL’ must be authenticated by the name and 


addvess of the writer ; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under 3s.; each additional Line 6d. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the * JOURNAL.” 
One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


Payable in Advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kina, 11, Bott Court, Fixer Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 1571 Central. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL | 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


Y Sale than all other Oxides combined. Purity and 
uniformity of quality guaranteed, 


JOHN WM. O'NEILL, Managing Director, 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
COMPANY, LIMITED. ® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 
First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for Deliver 
ET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ye 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 


Q NEILL's Oxide has a larger annual | STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 
Telegraphic Addresses : 
** Braddock, Oldham,”’ 


** Metrique, London,”’ 


(oAL GAS TAR wanted. 


State Quantity to offer for Prompt and Forward 


ME- 
The SHARPNESS CHEMICAL Company, Tar Distillers, 


Sharpness Docks, GLos, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 








160, 161, & 162, PALMERSTON House, 


OLD Broap STREET, 
___Lonpon, E.C, 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





Pree Cement, Paint, Mains, Tubes 
STREET LANTERNS, GLASS, TOOLS, &c. 
BALE & CHURCH, 
5, CrRooKED LANE, CANNON STREET, 








ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications 
RE OXIDE to the COMPANY as above. 


P WiNKELMANN’S 
‘“"7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


LIME 
FOR GAS PURIFICATION. 
HE DUNSTABLE LIME COMPANY, 


Works: Sewell, Dunstable, Knebworth, Stam- 
ford, and Peterborough, Great Northern, Midland, and 
London and North-Western Railways. 


Copy of Analysis of Lime from Knebworth Works— 








Calcium Oxide (Quick Lime) . . 989 
Magnesiaand Alumina. . . . 05 
us 6 6 6 @ + 6 4s + & OO 

100°0 


Head Office: PETERBOROUGH. 


PENNY-1N-THE-SLOT WORK. 
H GREENE & SONS, Ltd. are pre- 


pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FI. TING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo. 
19, FarRRInGDoN Roap, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams; ‘“‘ Luminosity,” 








BESTE Hollandsche Yzererts Maaty 


(First Dutch Bog Ore Company, Ltd.), 
ROTTERDAM, 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, Leamington; and at Tower 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
London Managers— 

E. PADFIELD & CO., 96-98, Leadenhall Street, 
LONDON, E.C, 

General Manager (for Scotland)— 

J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 





ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, Lexeps. 
Correspondence invited. 





NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
jours E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints. 


(745 TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers, 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 








LONDON, E.C, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Plants. 

For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up ‘0848 
Botton,” or Telegraph ** Saturators, Boittcn." 

Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS, 
BoLTOoNn. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers. Works: BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 











TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 


IGH CLASS CYCLES at lowest Prices 


guaranteed and sent on APPROVAL for Cash or 
GRADUAL PAYMENTS. Catalogue and Testimonials 
from Gas Managers post free. 
MELROSE CycLE Company, COVENTRY. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS. ** MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘* DOCTRINE of EQUI- 
VALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d.; “SUB 
JECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘Patent London.’”’ Telephone: No, 243 Holborn. 
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